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Timeline of 


Ukrainian History 


482: 


Late 9th century: 
1037: 


1240: 


1476: 
1569: 
1648: 


1654: 


1667: 


1709: 


1764: 


1783: 


1795: 


Founding of Kyiv, the future capital of Ukraine. 


Founding of the eastern Slavic proto state of Kyivan Rus. 
Construction of the Cathedral of Saint Sophia in Kyiv, 
which, still stands today. 

A Mongol army captures Kyiv, bringing most of present-day 
Ukraine under the control of the Golden Horde, a segment 
of the vast Mongol Empire. 

Ivan III of Muscovy declares independence from the Golden 
Horde and lays claims to a portion of present-day Ukraine. 
Lithuania and Poland officially complete their political 
merger, forming the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky launches a major Cossack re- 
bellion against Polish-Lithuanian rule. 

The Cossack Hetmanate turns to the Tsardom of Russia for 
assistance and protection in their war against the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth leading to the signing of the 
Treaty of Pereiaslav. 

The Tsardom of Russia and the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth sign a truce dividing Ukraine between them with the 
Dnieper River as the boundary. 

Following Swedens defeat at Poltava during the Great 
Northern War, Russia cements its control over the eastern 
half of Ukraine. 

The Cossack Hetmanate is politically dissolved. 

The Russian Empress Catherine the Great annexes Crimea 
from the Ottoman Empire. 

As a result of the three partitions of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwalth, the territory of today’s Ukraine is divided 
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1800s: 


1863: 


1876: 


1917: 


1918, January: 


1918, December: 
1919: 


1921: 


1922: 


1932-33: 


1936-38: 


1939: 


1941-42: 


between the Habsburg Monarchy and Romanov Empire 
with Russia gaining the vast majority of the Ukrainian 
lands. 

Various national movements gradually spread throughout 
the Ukrainian lands. 

The Valuev Circular is issued, forbidding the use of the 
Ukrainian language, claiming that “A Little Russian [Ukrainian] 
language never existed, does not exist, and never shall exist. 
Its dialects as spoken by the masses are the same as the 
Russian language”. 

The Ems Ukaz bans the right to publish in the Ukrainian lan- 
guage. 

The Ukrainian Central Rada, the legislative authority of the 
future Ukraine’s People’s Republic is founded. Ukraine is 
also proclaimed as an autonomous state within a federative 
Russia, whose people should “have the right to order their 
own lives in their own land.” 

Ukraine is proclaimed a fully independent state following 
the signing of a separate peace treaty between the Ukrainian 
People’s Republic and the Central Powers. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Republic is proclaimed in Kharkiv. 
Following the end of the First World War, the territory of 
present-day Ukraine is partitioned between Poland, Roma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia and the Russian Soviet Federative So- 
cialist Republic. 

The Russian Civil War in Ukraine culminates in a Bolshevik 
victory. 

The Soviet Union is established with Soviet Ukraine as a 
founding member. 

The great famine in Ukraine, known as the Holodomor, 
claims the lives of an estimated 3.9 million people. 

Stalin’s purges include a number of national operations tar- 
geting Ukraines minority communities. 

Under the Nazi-Soviet Pact, the Soviet Union invades west- 
ern Ukraine and proclaims it as part of Soviet Ukraine 

Nazi Germany invades the Soviet Union and establishes a 
military occupation across most of Ukraine's territory by 
1942. During the Second World War, Ukraine suffers an 


1944: 


1954: 

1986, April: 
1991, August: 
2004: 

2005, January: 


2010, February: 


2014: 


2022, February: 
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estimated 5 million to 7 million deaths, or roughly 16 per- 
cent of its pre-war population with an estimated 1 million 
Ukrainian Jews believed to have perished in the Holocaust. 
The Soviet authorities launch the mass deportation of the 
Crimean Tatars. Altogether, some 200,000 people are re- 
located from Crimea to Soviet Central Asia. The Crimean 
Tatars were permitted to return during the late 1980s. 
Crimea is transferred to Ukraine. 

The Chernobyl nuclear disaster. 

Ukraine declares independence from the Soviet Union. 

The Orange Revolution breaks out as a response to election 
fraud. 

Victor Yushchenko is elected President of Ukraine and 
launches a series of reforms. 

The pro-Russian Viktor Yanukovych is elected President of 
Ukraine. 

The Revolution of Dignity takes place in Kyiv, resulting in 
the ousting of Victor Yanukovych, who flees to the Russian 
Federation. Moscow annexes the Crimean Peninsula in 
response while also lending support to pro-Russian sepa- 
ratists in Donetsk and Luhansk. This marks the beginning 
of an ongoing war against Ukraine, which would claim 
some 14,000 lives by 2022. 

The Russian Federation launches a full-fledged invasion of 
Ukraine. 
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Foreword. Where is Ukraine? 
How a Western Outlook Perpetuates Myths 
about Europe's Largest Country 


Olesya Khromeychuk 


Let’s perform an experiment, the same one I do with my students of modern 
European history at the start of the academic year. Visualise the map of Eu- 
rope. And now visualise the easternmost border of what you think of as Eu- 
rope. Where is this border? Will it stretch as far as the Urals? If it runs along the 
eastern side of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, what does it do when it reaches 
Belarus? Is Belarus in, or is it out? Once the line gets to northern Ukraine, 
where does it go from there? Does it go farther east to encompass the whole 
of Ukraine? Kharkiv? Donbas? Will it run along the western border of Ukraine, 
leaving Lviv and Uzhhorod outside of Europe? Or do you visualise the east- 
ernmost border of your mental map of Europe, as do most of my students of 
modern European history, running along the Dnipro River, splitting Ukraine 
in half? And, if so, what does it do when it gets to the Black Sea? Where does 
Crimea fit on the map inside your mind? 

Our mental maps are formed from the places we visit, the languages we 
understand, the literature we read, the culture we appreciate, the people we 
meet and care about. Our mental maps are just as important as those used in 
classrooms and war rooms. Ukraine has existed on the official map of Europe 
for at least 30 years. Placenames were misspelled, the definitive article added 
before the name for no good reason. But it was there, printed and coloured. The 
largest country in Europe. Yet it was mostly missing from our mental maps. 

Are we able to name a ‘Ukrainian Shostakovich, a Ukrainian Solzhenitsyn’, 
a ‘Ukrainian Akhmatova’? Can we tell when someone presented as a Russian 
avant-garde artist, or a Russian filmmaker, or a Russian playwright, is actu- 
ally Ukrainian? Did we spot that Degas’ ‘Russian Dancers’ were actually wear- 
ing Ukrainian outfits before the National Gallery renamed the drawing in April 
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2022, finally releasing them from the Russian imperial embrace? The gallery it- 
self seems only to have spotted it in the context of Russia's full-scale invasion 
of Ukraine and the pressure to decolonise its art collection. 

Russia's attack on Ukraine on 24 February 2022 demonstrated that under- 
standing of the region among politicians, journalists and societies more widely 
was lacking. As the Director of the Ukrainian Institute London and a historian, 
I received numerous requests for commentary in the context of Russia’s war 
against Ukraine. Most began with a question asking me to elaborate on the ac- 
tual difference between Russia and Ukraine. The question was well meant; it 
was intended to debunk Putin’s weaponised mythology. But the interviewers 
were oblivious to their own entrapment in the imperialist framework even as 
they attempted to give Ukraine a voice. This framework has been cultivated by 
years of uncritical reading of Russia and, more recently, aggressively propa- 
gated by Putin. Weary of giving a ‘proper’ answer (starting with Volodymyr the 
Great and ending with Volodymyr Zelenskyi) for the umpteenth time, I asked 
one journalist a question in return: “What, exactly, is the difference between 
Ireland and England?” Instead of an answer, I heard a nervous giggle. We have 
mostly figured out the inappropriateness of asking such questions related to 
western empires. But we are not yet as skilled at seeing the same inappropri- 
ateness when it comes to other empires. 

It soon became obvious that, even in the middle of a full-scale attack, west- 
ern observers viewed Ukraine simply as a pawn in a geopolitical game being 
played by Russia and the collective West. Some were beating their chests and 
saying “Yes, Ukraine’s agency has been overlooked. We will have no more con- 
versations about Ukraine without Ukraine.” And yet, many panels went ahead 
with no in-house Ukraine experts or no Ukraine experts at all. 

The question we need to ask ourselves in the curatorial rooms of galleries 
and museums, in academia, in think tanks, on political advisory boards, is 
why, until Ukraine was attacked, had we not thought of securing mandatory 
in-house expertise on the largest country in Europe? Why had we thought of 
a nation of over 40 million as small and insignificant? Why had we chosen to 
dismiss its culture as minor? Why had we decided that learning the Ukrainian 
language was pointless because ‘they all speak Russian there anyway’? The 
answers to these questions are likely to be uncomfortable. They are likely to 
speak to our own prejudices, and conscious and unconscious biases. 

The uncritical reading of Russian history and culture made many observers 
blind to Putin’s neo-imperialism. They were thus shocked by the invasion, by 
the fabricated reasons the Kremlin chose to justify the attack, and the brutal- 
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ity of the Russian military campaign, including war crimes of which we are 
learning more and more every day. The experiential knowledge of Russian im- 
perialism and resistance to it possessed by Ukrainians and others in the region 
- for instance, the Baltic States, Poland and Finland - if taken seriously, could 
have better prepared 21st-century Europe for Russia's full-scale invasion of a 
sovereign state. Maybe it could have even prevented it altogether. At the least, 
it might have awakened us from our slumber of inaction in 2014, when Crimea 
and Donbas were occupied. 

In 2014, we watched the ‘Russian world’ brought to life in Crimea, where 
Crimean Tatars were targeted en masse, in a way reminiscent of the persecu- 
tion they suffered in 1944. The ‘Russian world’ where all, including ethnic Rus- 
sians, could be sent to jail on fabricated charges simply for disagreeing with 
the occupation. We watched the ‘Russian world’ unfold in Donbas, too, where 
a gallery was overtaken by the Russian proxies, modern art executed, literally, 
with guns, and the space turned into a concentration camp where civilians 
were illegally kept, tortured and deprived of all rights. 

How many of us responded to the creation of this ‘Russian world’ by in- 
troducing a discussion on the culture of Crimean Tatars and its repression by 
Russian imperial or Soviet power? How many proposed to curate an exhibition 
or a talk by the artists exiled from Donbas? How many, after visiting one of 
numerous exhibitions on the centenary of the Russian Revolution, left a criti- 
cal entry in the visitor’s book about a Ukrainian filmmaker presented as Rus- 
sian? How many reviewed a book by an author who witnessed war crimes in the 
Russian-occupied territories of eastern Ukraine for an English-language out- 
let? And as we reviewed the growing number of books on what was termed the 
‘Ukraine crisis’ penned by western scholars, how many commented that such 
books should really try to reference Ukrainian sources? 

Scholars of Ukraine have been doing all this for years. And, for years, we 
have been viewed as killjoys spoiling the party. Being a vocal Ukrainianist 
meant being perceived like an angry woman who will not stop screeching 
about the patriarchy. Suddenly, though, there is a desire to hear Ukrainian 
voices, even if just to figure out how to pronounce the name of the capital 
of Ukraine: we all now know it shouldn't be ‘Kiev’, but how on earth are you 
meant to say ‘Kyiv’? 

Hearing Ukrainian voices is good, but it is not enough. Just as it is good, 
but not enough, to set up emergency funds for Ukrainian scholars and artists. 
‘Emergency’ implies temporary. For the duration of the war only. A systemic 
change would require setting up centres for the study of the region, including 
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Ukraine. And if the funding was to be found for such a centre, some imagi- 
nation would be required when coming up with a name for it. ‘Russian and 
Eurasian will no longer work if the centre wishes to study the entire region in 
a meaningful way. Here is a suggestion: how about the Lesia Ukrainka Cen- 
tre for the Study of Europe? After all, Ukrainka is one of Ukraine's foremost 
writers; best known for her poems and plays, she knew nine languages in ad- 
dition to Ukrainian and translated works from English, German, French and 
Greek. What better patron for a new centre than a fin-de-siecle modernist, fem- 
inist writer who rewrote European classical myths from the point of view of a 
woman in the language of the subaltern? 

What we need is a permanent alteration — de-colonisation, de-imperiali- 
sation - of our knowledge. We need to equip ourselves with appropriate termi- 
nology to discuss the region not just as ‘post-Soviet’, but in ways that will reflect 
the different trajectories taken by the former republics in the three decades 
since the collapse of the USSR and how each tackled the legacy of the Russian 
as well as Soviet empire over this time. 

Knowledge is not only about power; it is also a matter of security. The 
mental maps our students form in their classrooms will be carried with them 
into galleries, newsrooms, boardrooms, parliaments, military barracks and, 
of course, back into classrooms by the next generation of educators. If Ukraine 
does not exist on these mental maps, its existence on the actual map of the 
world will continue to be at risk. 

Self-reflection and the expansion of our knowledge is a good start. But 
that, too, is not enough. I have seen Russia experts who wish to improve their 
understanding of Ukraine lament that they cannot become Ukraine experts 
overnight. But that is not what they are asked to do. In fact, they are asked to do 
the opposite: to not try to explain Ukraine. To not speak on panels on Ukraine 
unless those panels have Ukraine experts. And not just one expert tucked on 
at the end to tick the box of a ‘Ukrainian voice’, like a woman scholar who dis- 
cusses gender on the last panel scheduled on the last day of a conference. In- 
clusivity is not about adding all subjects to the list. It is about making sure that 
the discussion is fair. And that means using our expertise in a politically re- 
sponsible way. 

It is the Russia experts who were well placed to warn us that widespread 
support of Putin’s annexation of Crimea meant that the Russians could be 
expected to show the same widespread support, and not condemnation, of 
Putins so-called ‘special operation’ of shelling civilians, looting and pillaging 
in Ukraine. It is these experts who could have warned us that annual Victory 
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Day parades - which included driving around in cars with stickers that said, 
“To Berlin for German women!” or “We can do it again!” — were not just a 
peculiar Russian way of commemorating the Second World War. That there 
was a chance that they would do it again. Not taking seriously the Russian 
pobedobesie — a violent Victory Day frenzy complete with rape culture, hate 
speech and glorification of violence - is the result of our acceptance of the 
vision of Russia not as a perpetrator, but as an ally of the West, a victor inanda 
victim of the Second World War, and thus not obliged to face up to the crimes 
committed by its own government and its own army. 

The Russians’ choice to reject the term ‘Second World War’ in favour of the 
anachronistic ‘Great Patriotic War’ should have set off alarm bells, as it high- 
lights that, for Russia, the war began in 1941, when Hitler attacked the USSR, 
not in 1939, when the USSR attacked Europe together with Hitler. The Russian 
army continued the legacy of the Soviet armed forces with its cult of violence, 
bullying, acceptance of war crimes and disregard for human life, not only that 
of the enemy - whether military or civilian — but of its own personnel. It per- 
fected this criminal behaviour in Chechnya and Syria and, for the last eight 
years, in Ukraine. 

Yet, somehow, it is the Ukrainian armed forces that are being dissected by 
journalists and scholars today: does the Azov regiment hold far-right views or 
does it not? This discussion is being had in a great many articles I have read 
about Russia's war in Ukraine. However, few of these texts point out that, in 
2019, after Putin had already attacked Ukraine and long after the formation of 
Azov and its incorporation into the National Guard, all the Ukrainian nation- 
alist parties put together received just above 2% of the vote in Ukraine, mean- 
ing that they did not meet the 5% threshold for admission to parliament. Few 
point out that, at the same time, in France, Italy and Germany the far right 
won between 10% and 17% of the vote. Not to mention the popularity of a cer- 
tain presidential candidate who delivered the biggest ever share of the French 
vote to the far right in her race against President Emmanuel Macron in France’s 
recent (April 2022) general election. 

Even fewer contemplate what ideology drives the Russian soldiers who are 
sent on the mission to ‘de-nazify’ Ukraine and kill the very Russophone civil- 
ians they are meant to ‘liberate’ from their Jewish, Russophone president. The 
same ideology that drives them not only to kill Ukrainians by shelling their 
cities, claiming they had been aiming to kill the Azov fighters, but by shooting 
civilians with their hands tied behind their backs in the back of their heads. 
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Could the ‘great Russian culture’ have anything to do with this ideology? 
Have we done enough to critically examine the imperialism inherent in the of- 
ten-aggressive attitude towards Ukraine that we find in poets from Pushkin to 
Brodsky? But surely it is the fault of Putin, not Pushkin. Many in the West are 
reluctant to boycott Russia, especially Russian culture. It seems too violent a 
move to many. Let me make a different suggestion: let us boycott the remnants 
of our own imperialist view of the world and focus our energies on getting to 
know the culture that doesn't seem to be there: Ukrainian culture. 

Where is the ‘Ukrainian Pushkin after all? If he doesn’t exist on our book- 
shelves, does it mean that he doesnt exist at all? And if he is to be found 
on our bookshelves, is he there by accident? I once got excited in a London 
bookshop when I spotted a book with Taras Shevchenko, the 19th-century 
Ukrainian Romantic poet, the ‘father of the nation‘, on the cover. I thought a 
badly needed new translation of Shevchenko’s Kobzar must finally have been 
published. When I picked it up, it turned out to be Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers 
Karamazov. The publisher must have thought that any moustached man in a 
big coat and furry hat would do for the cover of a book about the mysterious 
Russian soul. 

Taras Shevchenko. Lesia Ukrainka. Ivan Franko. Olha Kobylianska. Maik 
Iohansen. Mykola Kulish. Vasyl Stus. Lina Kostenko. Oksana Zabuzhko. Boris 
Khersonskyi. Serhy Zhadan. Olena Stiazhkina. Iryna Shuvalova. The vast ma- 
jority of those reading this will not know these names. This literature is ab- 
sent from our shelves not because it is not worthy, but because its existence 
has been systematically undermined through political repression, as well as 
scarce linguistic knowledge and chronic lack of funding for translations. An- 
other uncomfortable truth is that these authors do not live on our shelves be- 
cause our cultural appetite for the whole of eastern Europe is easily satisfied by 
Dostoyevsky. 

The sudden appearance of Ukraine in the limelight has not yet brought 
about a better understanding of the country. Paradoxically, western admira- 
tion of and surprise at Ukrainian bravery in the face of Russian aggression 
merely emphasise the limited knowledge we possess about Ukraine. When we 
admire the resilience of Ukrainians, let us think of what turns ordinary people 
into heroes. What would it take for us, civilians, perhaps pacifists, to pick up 
arms or at least to donate all we can to the army? I do not know what drove my 
brother, Volodya, a civilian, an artist, a reader, to enlist in the Ukrainian Armed 
Forces in 2015, but I know it was not the desire to become a hero. Especially a 
dead hero. 
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Glorifying Ukrainian resilience without understanding its roots is another 
form of misunderstanding the country and its people. The root of that re- 
silience is the intolerance of imperialist oppression, both historic and recent. 
It is the knowledge that, although Ukraine is the largest country in Europe, 
people still do not see it and might not even notice if it disappeared from the 
map. It is thus up to Ukrainians, all 40 million of them, to make sure that 
their country stays on the map with its borders intact. It is up to all of us to 
make sure that it appears on our mental maps. And that it stays there. With its 
borders intact. 


This article first appeared as: Olesya Khromeychuk, “Where is Ukraine? How a western 
outlook perpetuates myths about Europe's largest country,” Royal Society for Arts Journal 
(Issue 2, 2022): https://www.thersa.org/globalassets/pdfs/journals/rsa-journal 
-issue-2-2022.pdf. Reprinted with permission. 
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Ever since the start of Russia’s war on Ukraine in 2014, western commentators 
have attempted to explain events in the country through the lens of linguis- 
tic and regional divide. Maps of Ukraine split between a presumably Russian- 
speaking south-east and Ukrainian-speaking north-west inundated the Inter- 
net and were used by political analysts across the ideological spectrum.’ More- 
over, this linguistic heterogeneity was also used to justify Moscow’s occupation 
of Crimea and Russia's support for the two breakaway regions in Ukraine’s east. 
As such, the ongoing war in Ukraine had been framed as a confrontation, or 
competition, between the Ukrainian majority and the large Russian minority, 
to which Russian-speaking Ukrainians would often be uncritically ascribed. 

Ukraines heterogeneity fed into Vladimir Putins aspirations to recreate 
the might of the Russian Empire. It is no surprise than that immediately prior 
to Russias unprovoked full-scale aggression of Ukraine February 24th 2022, 
the president called for the use of armed force in defence of the rights of Rus- 
sians and Russian speakers in Ukraine, and “to denazify” the country itself.” 
Rather than an anticipated groundswell of support, the Kremlin's military 
campaign promptly saw the Ukrainian population, regardless of their every- 
day spoken language, rally around the central government in Kyiv, effectively 
neutering further efforts by Moscow at manipulating its neighbour’s ethnic 
differences. 

On the contrary, in 2022 no region welcomed the invading forces of the 
Russian Federation. As a full-scale ethnic conflict under the Russian banner 
failed to materialize, western pundits once again turned to Ukraine, this time 
seeking to comprehend the strength of its unexpected national resilience. This 
concise yet wide-ranging volume of articles offers readers a possibility to do ex- 
actly this - to look beyond simplistic binaries and demonstrate how Ukraine's 
differing historical experiences, regional diversity, and compound identities 
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have contributed to an indomitable Ukrainian national character, the shaping 
of which is happening in front of our eyes. 

The essays comprising this volume cover a vast historical period extending 
from the 16th century to the present, as such they will help the readers navi- 
gate the complex history of the Ukrainian lands, divided for centuries between 
belligerent empires and nationalizing governments. Unsurprisingly, it was 
these varied historical experiences that determined the disparate character 
of the regions that now form contemporary Ukraine.’ Equally, this collection 
accounts for various ethnic communities who had populated the Ukrainian 
lands and whose presence is deeply ingrained into the country’s cultural land- 
scape. Its contributing authors, however, also seek to move beyond the simple 
provision of ready-made answers and confront more complicated questions 
concerning Ukraines entangled history and identities. Each of the collections 
three chronologically organized sections is supplemented by a set of primary 
sources, as well as conversational pieces with highly esteemed scholars and 
experts on the history of Ukraine and the region more broadly. In this regard, 
the aim of this volume is to encourage readers to form their own conclusions 
about Ukraine, its culture, and its people. 

The volume opens with an essential essay by Olesya Khromeychuk, who 
poses the question of how, historically, a lack of wider international interest 
in Ukraine has perpetuated numerous myths about the country and its peo- 
ple. Khromeychuk particularly highlights how, prior to 2022, the majority of 
western academics had continuously omitted, or downplayed, Ukraine as a 
separate subject in much of their research. As a result, despite having been an 
independent sovereign state since 1991, Ukraine itself has been missing from 
Western mental maps or was presented simplistically as part of a wider Rus- 
sophone cultural sphere, or even as a “lesser Russia’. This collection of essays, 
therefore, takes its cue from Khromeychuk’s motion to ensure Ukraine’s sub- 
jectivity, making the country a fully-fledged subject of historical analysis. 

The first section, Modernity at the Crossroads of Empires, traces the origins 
of Ukraine’s compound identity between the 17th and 19th centuries. The sec- 
tion opens with three equally important primary sources. The first of these in- 
clude excerpts from the Pereiaslav Agreement of 1654, widely construed by Rus- 
sian propagandists as a formal unification agreement between Russia and the 
Ukrainian lands. Its inclusion looks to establish how this treaty was in fact 
a pact of military alliance between two equal parties - Cossack Ukraine and 
Muscovy, representing an agreement through which the Muscovite Tsar had 
offered military assistance to Ukraine in the latter’s on-going war of liberation 
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against the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. This is followed with an Epistle 
by “the father of Ukrainian literature”, Taras Shevchenko. The poem, written 
in 1845, is directed “to my fellow-countrymen, in Ukraine and not in Ukraine, 
living, dead and as yet unborn’ and attempts to rally the territory’s inhabitants 
against Russian authoritarianism, its dominance over Ukraine, and highlight 
the need for national unity and fraternity to overcome ordeals which are yet 
to come. The final source is a painting by the artist Mykola Ivasiuk, entitled The 
Entry of Bohdan Khmelnytsky to Kyivin1649, depicting the renowned Cossack het- 
man’s triumphant entry into Kyiv, where he was celebrated as a national hero 
by the Patriarch Paisius of Jerusalem and Kyiv metropolitan Sylvester Kosiv, 
along with a crowd of several thousand residents. 

These primary sources are followed by two expert interviews that focus on 
Russia’s imperial legacy. Professor Ewa Thompson at Rice University discusses 
the origins of the Russian imperialist project. Despite its explicit expansionist 
nature, Thompson maintains that most western scholars continue to shy off 
those complex topics, ignoring Russian imperialism’s detrimental impact on 
Ukraine and non-Germanic Central and Eastern Europe more generally. The 
second expert interview is with Professor Tamara Hundorova at the National 
Academy of Sciences of Ukraine, who presents the history of Ukrainian lit- 
erature in the long durée, with a particular emphasis on the development of 
Ukrainian modernism. Hundorova underlines the unique role of literature 
in dealing with multiple traumas, including the legacies of colonialism or the 
memory of inter-ethnic violence committed in the Ukrainian lands. 

The next four essays tackle different aspects of Ukraine’s imperial past. 
Oleksii Sokyrko starts by examining socio-economic and political changes in 
the region following the disintegration of the Kyivan Rus, when parts of to- 
day’s Ukraine were incorporated into the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
and later the Russian Empire. In particular, his essay provides an overview 
of the history of the Cossack Hetmanate, an early iteration of the Ukrainian 
state encompassing the provinces of today’s Central Ukraine between 1648 
and 1764. Fabian Baumann follows up with an exploration of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the Ukrainian lands were split between the Habsburg Monarchy 
and Romanov Empire. Special attention is devoted to the emergence of the 
Ukrainian national movement and choices for self-identification available to 
19th-century intellectuals. Vladyslava Moskalets offers an intimate account of 
Jewish life in Eastern Galicia during this same period. Following the partitions 
of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, the province was incorporated into 
Habsburg Austria while remaining home to one of Eastern Europe's largest 
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Jewish communities. Lastly, Boris Belge evaluates the economic role that the 
Ukrainian lands came to play as part ofthe Russian Tsardom and how this 
economic potential shaped the territory’s political status within a unitary and 
highly centralised empire. 

The second section, Ukrainian Selfhood in the Soviet Era, problematizes the 
role of Ukraine as part of the Soviet Union, with particular attention given to 
the USSR’s formative early decades. The documentary block includes the Fourth 
Universal of the Ukrainian Central Rada (Council), which proclaimed full state in- 
dependence for the Ukrainian People’s Republic on January 22nd, 1918, only for 
it to be crushed by the Bolsheviks later that year. The second source is a let- 
ter from a collective farmer to Joseph Stalin depicting the horrors of the man- 
made famine the devastated Soviet Ukraine from 1932 to 1933. Lastly, the visual 
source is a triptych by Fedir Krychevsky, entitled Life (1925), and is considered 
to be one of the finest examples of Ukrainian modernism, incorporating ele- 
ments of the European art nouveau and traditional Ukrainian religious paint- 
ing. These primary sources are followed by an expert interview with Professor 
Olena Palko at the University of Basel, who discusses the relationship between 
Russia and Ukraine in a historical perspective. Highlighting examples of how 
such experiences had been widely abused within Russian propaganda, Palko 
argues that this distorted historical legacy has led to widespread misconcep- 
tions of Ukraine’s past and present, especially during the Soviet period. 

The seven essays that form the rest of the second section collectively un- 
dertake the important task of shifting the readers’ perspective away from 
Moscow and invite them to learn more about its so-called peripheries. These 
diverse contributions show how important decisions were often influenced by 
developments and conditions on the ground. The section opens with an essay 
by Hanna Perekhoda, which analyses political debates regarding a future so- 
viet Ukraine during the Russian Civil War, and the various forms of statehood 
which were proposed or established on Ukraine's territory during the early 
years of Soviet rule. Stephan Rindlisbacher reconstructs the chronological 
process of modern Ukraines territorial delineation, starting with 1919, the 
year when the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was established. Particular 
attention is devoted to the formation of Russo-Ukrainian border, including 
the transfer of Crimea in 1954. Olena Palko and Roman Korshuk follow on by 
examining the challenges Ukraine's linguistic and ethnic heterogeneity posed 
for the early Soviet authorities, outlining key strategies for managing ethnic 
diversity employed at the official level. 
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Matthew Pauly’s discussion of early Soviet efforts to sovietise street chil- 
dren in the southern city of Odesa sheds light on Soviet experimentalist 
practices in early education, and the state’s attempts to mould children into 
model citizens. Soviet social interventionism is also the focus of Oksana 
Klymenko and Roman Liubavskyi’s chapter that evaluates Soviet approaches 
to create a “New Soviet man” as a prerequisite of the future construction of 
socialism. Discussion of the interwar Soviet period continues with Daria Mat- 
tingly’s important essay on the Holodomor, the manmade famine of 1932-33, 
when some 4 million people died as a consequence of excessive grain requisi- 
tioning to aid Stalins accelerated industrialization drive. Martin-Oleksandr 
Kisly turns our attention to Crimean Tatars, the indigenous people of Crimea, 
who's community were subjected to mass deportations from the peninsula in 
1944, and the challenges they would subsequently face when seeking to return 
to their homeland. Lastly, Iuliia Buyskykh explores the evolution of religious 
identities across the Polish-Ukrainian border, discussing aspects of belonging 
and self-determination among the Ukrainian Greek Catholic community, 
which was declared illegal under Soviet rule. Taken together, these essays 
contribute to the epistemological need to decentre Soviet studies, and allow 
Ukraine, as well as other former Soviet republics, to reclaim the Soviet past, 
moving out of the shadows of Russian nationalist ideology and propaganda. 

The third section, Sovereignty Regained: Ukraine in the Post-Soviet Age, consid- 
ers the main challenges Ukraine has faced since 1991, paying particular atten- 
tion to the war which the Russian Federation has been waging since 2014. The 
section opens with the Declaration of State Sovereignty of Ukraine from July 16th, 
1990, which determined the supremacy, independence, integrity, and indivisi- 
bility of Ukraine’s authority within the boundaries ofits territory, and its inde- 
pendence and equality in foreign relations. This is followed with a 2014 poem 
by the author Kateryna Kalytko that intimates the feeling of those displaced by 
war and sporadic memories which are often used to reclaim the lost home. Fi- 
nally, our collection features a painting from Kyiv-based Matvey Vaisberg’s The 
Wall (2014) cycle, in which the artist, himself an eyewitness, reflected on the 
tragic events that transpired during the Maidan Uprising, which centred on a 
series of violent clashes in Kyiv’s Independence Square in early 2014. 

The conversational block includes two expert interviews on historical and 
political developments in Ukraine since 1991. Professor David Marples at the 
University of Alberta exposes the links between historical memory and iden- 
tity building. Marples considers the contemporary history of Ukraine and how 
the tragic events post-2014 have changed the face of the country and its peo- 
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ple. The subsequent conversation with Professor Maria Popova at McGill Uni- 
versity touches upon questions concerning the rule of law, political corrup- 
tion, and the legal repression of dissent in post-Communist Eastern Europe 
and Ukraine in particular. Popova evaluates the actions taken by the Ukrainian 
government in anticorruption and law-enforcement efforts and suggests that 
the popular mobilization against corruption and electoral fraud witnessed in 
Ukraine post-2014 has created an important precedent in which political elites 
have come to accept that they cannot simply resort to autocratic measures in 
order to maintain power. 

The analytical section comprises six essays illustrating the many challenges 
faced by independent Ukraine. Anna Chebotarova’s analysis of the changes 
that followed the Maidan protests, and the subsequent annexation of Crimea 
and war in Donbas, detail the impact of a protracted and acute Russian 
military aggression against Ukrainian society. Volodymyr Kulyk traces the 
evolution in self-identifications among Russian-speaking Ukrainian citizens, 
showing how the experience of war contributed to a gradual shift in their 
sense of allegiance with the Ukrainian government in Kyiv, and identifica- 
tion with the Ukrainians as the country’s dominant ethnic group. Oleksandr 
Zabirko focuses on Ukraine’s most eastern industrial region known as Don- 
bas, suggesting how international and domestic perceptions have been heavily 
influenced by the so-called “Donbas myth”, constructed through local politics 
and literary works, and evaluates the role this region came to play within 
Ukrainian national politics and the country’s future. Tamara Martsenyuk 
turns our attention to issues of gender equality in Ukraine, examining the 
origins and evolution of the feminist organisations and their role in ensuring 
visibility for Ukrainian women in the contemporary era, especially given the 
large number of female personnel serving in the Armed Forces of Ukraine 
during the Russian invasion. Finally, Kateryna Botanova challenges the com- 
monly held perspective that reconciliation represents the ultimate purpose 
of creative culture, unravelling the difficult position many Ukrainian artists 
and cultural managers found themselves during the 2022 aggression amidst 
growing pressure from Western observes for expressions of solidarity with 
their Russian counterparts. 

The volume concludes with a historiographical essay by John Vsetecka, list- 
ing key works on Ukraine and by Ukrainian scholars which can help overcome 
the challenges underscored by Khromeychuk’s opening discussion. Although 
his original essay’s primary objective was to suggest ways for educators and 
teachers to make Ukraine more visible in their classrooms, these reading sug- 
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gestions could help anyone wishing to better understand Ukraine and its en- 
tangled history. We agree with Vsetecka that studying Ukraine is more impor- 
tant than ever. While the country’s history remains hostage to Russias ideo- 
logically-loaded official narratives, this volume privileges Ukrainian authors 
so they may be better heard and allowed to speak with their own voice. 


Notes 


1 For instance, Al-Jazeera, in its report from February 22nd 2014, showed a 
map of Ukraine divided between a largely Ukrainian-speaking west and 
a predominantly Russian-speaking east. URL: https://youtu.be/_ORNrZ 
OxsWce . Accessed on 02 December 2022. A similar image of “nationalist 
west” vs. “pro-Russian east” featured in the Guardian on 21 February 2014: 
https://www.theguardian.com/world/2014/feb/21/ukraine-western-pro 
-european-cities-lviv 

2 Forthetranscript of Putin’s address from February 21° 2022, see: http://en 
.kremlin.ru/events/president/transcripts/67828. Accessed on December 
2nd 2022. 

3 Olena Palko and Constantin Ardeleanu (eds.) Making Ukraine: Negotiat- 
ing, Contesting, and Drawing the Borders in the Twentieth Century (Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2022). 
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Primary Sources 


Ukrainian Draft Treaty of 1654 
A Byelorussian Copy of the Articles sent by the Cossack 


Envoys Samoylo Bohdanov and Pavlo Teterya on the 14th 
day of May, 7162 (A.D. 1654) 


To Alexei Mikhailovich, by the grace of God Great Sovereign and Grand Duke, 
Autocrat of all Great and Little Russia, and the Sovereign and Ruler of many 
states: 

We, Bohdan Khmelnytsky, Hetman of the Cossack Army, the whole Cos- 
sack Army and the whole Christian Russian world humbly petition Your Tsarist 
Majesty. 

We have been greatly pleased with the great reward and countless favors 
which Your Tsarist Majesty deigned to bestow upon us. We greet most humbly 
you, our Sovereign, and will serve forever Your Tsarist Majesty in all matters 
according to your orders. We only beg most earnestly, as we did in our letter, 
that Your Tsarist Majesty deign to grant us and show us His Sovereign favor in 
everything what our envoys will petition. 


1. Atthe beginning deign, Your Tsarist Majesty, to confirm the rights and lib- 
erties which have been enjoyed from ancient times by the Cossack Army, 
including trial according to their own laws and privileges so that no vo- 
evoda, boyar or steward should interfere with their army courts and that 
they should be tried by their elders: where there are three Cossacks, two of 
them shall try the third one. 

2. That the number of the Cossack Army should be fixed at 60,000, to be al- 
ways at full strength. 

3. That those of the gentry in Russia who have taken the oath of allegiance 
to you, our Great Sovereign, to Your Tsarist Majesty, according to Christ’s 
immaculate commandment, retain their liberties and elect their elders to 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


serve as officials with the courts and enjoy their properties and privileges, 
as they did under the Kings of Poland, so that other (peoples), seeing such 
favors of Your Tsarist Majesty, may also submit under the rule and un- 
der the exalted and mighty arm of Your Tsarist Majesty, together with the 
whole Christian world. Rural and town courts should be directed by of- 
ficials chosen voluntarily by themselves, as before. Also those of the gen- 
try who invested their money in leased property, should either have their 
money returned or be allowed to use the properties till the lease expires. 
That in towns the officials be chosen among our people who are worthy of 
it and who shall direct and rule the subjects of Your Tsarist Majesty and 
collect due revenue for the treasury of Your Tsarist Majesty honestly. 

That the district of Chyhyryn, which was assigned to the Hetman’s mace 
with everything that belongs to it, should now remain under its authority. 
In case the Hetman should die (which God forbid) - for all men are mortal 
and this is inevitable — that the Cossack Army be allowed to elect (a new) 
Hetman among themselves and by themselves and notify His Tsarist 
Majesty and that he takes no offence since this is an ancient custom with 
the Army. 

That the properties of the Cossacks be not taken away from them and that 
those who own the land and its produce receive titles to these properties. 
That the children of the widows left by the Cossacks keep the liberties of 
their ancestors and fathers. 

That the Secretary of the Army be assigned through the kindness of His 
Tsarist Majesty 1,000 Zloty (gold coins) for his clerks and a mill for their 
sustenance, since he has great expenditures. 

That a mill be assigned for each colonel since they have great expenditures 
and, if such be the kindness of Your Tsarist Majesty, even more than that, 
according to the discretion of Your Tsarist Majesty. 

That the justices of the Army should also be assigned 300 Zloty and a mill 
and the secretary of the court, 100 Zloty. 

We also beg Your Tsarist Majesty that the essauls of the Army and those of 
each regiment, who are always busy in the service of the Army and cannot 
till land, be assigned a mill each. 

Concerning the artillery of the Army, we beg Your Tsarist Majesty gra- 
ciously to provide for the winter quarters and food of the cannoneers 
and all the artillery workers; also 400 Zloty for the quartermaster (of the 
artillery). 
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That the ancient rights granted to both clergy and laymen by dukes and 
kings be not violated in any respect. 

That the Hetman and the Cossack Army be free to receive the envoys who 
cometothe Cossack Army from foreign countries with good intentions and 
that His Tsarist Majesty take no offence because of this; and in case there 
should be something adverse to His Tsarist Majesty, we should notify His 
Tsarist Majesty. 

We should preferthat, asitis done with regard to tribute in other countries, 
a specified amount be paid by those who belong to Your Tsarist Majesty; if, 
however, it cannot be done otherwise, then no voyevoda should be allowed 
to deal with these matters. (We suggest) that a voyevoda should be chosen 
among natives, a worthy man, who would deliver all that revenue honestly 
to His Tsarist Majesty. 

Our envoys have been instructed to talk over this matter, because if a 
voyevoda should come and violate their rights and introduce (new) cus- 
toms, it would be a great annoyance to them since they cannot soon grow 
accustomed to a different law and bear such burdens; and if officeholders 
should be natives, they will rule in accordance with local laws and customs. 
Formerly the Polish Kings did not persecute our faith and oppress our 
liberties and all of us always enjoyed our liberties and therefore served 
(the King) faithfully; now, however, because of the violation of our liberties 
we have been forced to submit under the mighty and exalted arm of His 
Tsarist Majesty and our envoys have been instructed to beg earnestly that 
His Tsarist Majesty give us privileges written on parchment, with sus- 
pending seals, one (charter) for the liberties of the Cossacks and another 
one for those of the gentry, so that they remain inviolable forever. Having 
received these (charters), we shall ourselves check (the register) and who- 
ever is a Cossack will enjoy Cossack privileges, while peasants shall fulfil 
their duties with respect to His Tsarist Majesty as before. Also (it should be 
stated) concerning all those who are subjects of His Tsarist Majesty what 
their rights and privileges should be. 

They have to mention during the negotiations the Metropolitan (of Kiev) 
and our envoys received oral instructions concerning this matter. 

Our envoys have also to entreat His Tsarist Majesty that His Tsarist Majesty 
deign to send his army to Smolensk at once without any delay in order that 
the enemy should not prepare themselves and be joined by others because 
the troops are now ill-prepared. They should not believe any (enemy) blan- 
dishment if (the Poles) make recourse to such. 
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20. Itis also necessary that soldiers be hired, about 3,000 or even more, at His 
Tsarist Majesty’s will, to protect the Polish frontier. 

21. The custom exists for the Cossack Army always to receive a salary; and now 
they beg His Tsarist Majesty that he should appropriate to the colonels 
100 thalers each, to the regimental essauls, 200 Zloty, to the army essauls, 
400 Zloty, to the captains, 100 Zloty, to the Cossacks, 30 Zloty. 

22. In case the horde should invade (Ukraine), it would be necessary to attack 
these from Astrakhan and Kazan; likewise the Don Cossacks should be 
ready, however, the peace with them should not yet be discontinued and 
they should not be provoked. 

23. That His Tsarist Majesty would now graciously supply food and powder for 
the guns at Kodak, a town built on the Crimean frontier, where the Het- 
man permanently keeps a garrison of 400 men, providing them with ev- 
erything. That likewise, His Tsarist Majesty would graciously provide for 
those who guard the Cossack’s Headquarters (Kish) beyond the cataracts, 
since it could not be left without a garrison. 


The Author's Note: 

The “23 Articles” are the Ukrainian draft of the treaty with the Tsar of Muscovy; 
therefore they are reproduced here without the resolutions of the Boyarskaya 
Duma which are included in the Muscovite copy of the document. Also omitted 
is the final note of the Boyars concerning the return of Muscovite refugees. 


Acts pertaining to the History of Southern and Western Russia. Vol. X, Document XI, 
Pp. 446-452. 


First published in Alexander Ohloblyn, Treaty of Pereyaslav 1654 (Toronto and New 
York: Canadian League for Ukraine’s Liberation; Organization for Defense of Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, 1954). The text is in public domain. https://penelope.uchicag 
o.edu/Thayer/E/Gazetteer/Places/Europe/Ukraine/_Topics/history/_Texts/O 
HLPER/Appendices/1* .html#refi. Accessed on 17 April 2023. 


To My Fellow-Countrymen, In Ukraine and Not 
in Ukraine, Living, Dead and as Yet Unborn 
My Friendly Epistle 


Taras Shevchenko 


If a man say, | love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. 
| John iv, 20. 
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Dusk is falling, dawn is breaking, 
And God’s day is ending, 

Once again a weary people 

And all things are resting. 

Only I, like one accursed, 

Night and day stand weeping 

At the many-peopled cross-roads, 
And yet no one sees me. 

No one sees me, no one knows, 
Deaf, they do not hearken, 

They are trading with their fetters, 
Using truth to bargain, 

And they all neglect the Lord, - 

In heavy yokes they harness 
People; thus they plough disaster, 
And they sow disaster... 

But what shoots spring up? You'll see 
What the harvest yields them! 
Shake your wits awake, you brutes, 
You demented children! 

Look upon your native country, 
On this peaceful eden; 

Love with overflowing heart 

This expanse of ruin! 

Break your chains, and live 

as brothers! 

Do not try to seek, 

Do not ask in foreign lands 

For what can never be 

Even in heaven, let alone 

Ina foreign region... 

In one’s own house, — 

one’s own truth, 

One’s own might and freedom. 
There is no other Ukraina, 

No second Dnipro in the world, 
Yet you strike out for foreign regions, 
To seek, indeed, the blessed good, 


The holy good, and freedom, 
freedom, 

Fraternal brotherhood. ... You found 
And carried from that foreign region, 
And to Ukraine brought, homeward- 
bound, 

The mighty power of mighty words, 
And nothing more than that. ... You 
scream, too, 

That God, creating you, did not mean 
you 

To worship untruth, then, once more, 
You bow down as you bowed before, 
And once again the very skin you 
Tear from your sightless, peasant 
brothers, 

Then, to regard the sun of truth 

In places not unknown, you shove off 
To German lands. If only youd 

Take all your miserable possessions, 
The goods your ancestors have stolen, 
Then with its holy heights, the Dnipro 
Would remain bereft, an orphan. 


Ah, if it could be that you would not 
return, 

That you'd give up the ghost in the 
place you were reared, 

The children would weep not, nor 
mother’s tears burn, 

And God would not hear your blas- 
pheming and sneers, 

The sun pour no warmth out upon the 
foul dunghill, 

Over a land that is free, broad and 
true, 

Then folk would not realize what kind 
of eagles 


You are, and would not shake 
their heads over you. 


Find your wits! Be human beings, 
For evil is impending, 

Very soon the shackled people 
Will their chains be rending; 
Judgment will come, and then 
shall speak 

The mountains and the Dnipro, 
And in a hundred rivers, blood 
Will flow to the blue ocean, 

Your children’s blood... and there 
will be 

No one to help you... Brother 
Will by his brother be renounced, 
The child by its own mother. 

And like a cloud, dark smoke 

will cover 

The bright sun before you, 

For endless ages your own sons 
Will curse you and abhor you. 
Wash your faces! God’s fair image 
Do not foul with filth! 

Do not deceive your children that 
They live upon this earth 

Simply that they should rule 

as lords - 

For an unlearned eye 

Will deeply search their very souls, 
Deeply, thoroughly... 

For whose skin youre wearing, 
helpless 

Mites will realize, 

They will judge you, - and 

the unlearned 

Will deceive the wise. 
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Had you but learned the way 

you ought, 

Then wisdom also would be yours; 
But thus to heaven you would climb: 
“We are not we, I am not I! 

Ihave seen all, all things I know: 
There is no hell, there is no heaven, 
Not even God, but only I and The 
stocky 

German, clever-clever, 

And no one else beside...” 

“Good, brother 

But who, then, are you?” 

“We don't know - 

Let the German speak!” 


That’s the way you learn in your 
Foreign land, indeed! 

The German would say: “You are 
Mongols”. 

“Mongols, that is plain!” 

Yes, the naked grandchildren 
Of golden Tamburlaine! 

The German would say: 

“You are Slavs”. 

“Slavs, yes, Slavs indeed!” 

Of great and glorious ancestors 
The unworthy seed! 

And so you read Kollar, too, 
With all your might and main, 
Safarik as well, and Hanka, 
Full-tilt you push away 

Into the Slavophils, all tongues 
Of the Slavonic race 

You know full well, but of your own 
Nothing! “There'll come a day 
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When we can parley in our own 
When the German teaches, 
And, what is more, our history 
Explains to us and preaches, 
Then we will set about it all!” 


You've made a good beginning, 
Following the German precepts 
You have started speaking 

So that the German cannot grasp 
The sense, the mighty teacher, 
Not to mention simple people. 
And uproar! And the screeching: 
“Harmony and power too, 
Nothing less than music! 

As for history! Of a free 

Nation ’tis the epic... 

Cant compare with those 

poor Romans! 

Their Bruti - good-for-nothings! 
But oh, our Cocleses and Bruti — 
Glorious, unforgotten! 

Freedom herself grew up with us, 
And in the Dnipro bathed, 

She had mountains for her pillow, 
And for her quilt - the plains!” 

It was in blood she bathed herself, 
She took her sleep on piles 

Of the corpses of free Cossacks, 
Corpses all despoiled. 


Only look well, only read 

That glory through once more, 
From the first word to the last, 
Read; do not ignore 

Even the least apostrophe, 

Not one comma even, 

Search out the meaning of it all, 


Then ask yourself the question: 

“Who are we? Whose sons? Of what 
sires? 

By whom and why enchained?” 

And then, indeed, you'll see for what 
Are your Bruti famed: 


Toadies, slaves, the filth of Moscow, 
Warsaw’s garbage - are your lords, 
Illustrious hetmans! Why so proud 
And swaggering, then do you boast, 
you 

Sons of Ukraine and her misfortune? 
That well you know to wear the yoke, 
More than your fathers did of yore? 
They are flaying you, cease your 
boasts - 

From them, at times, the fat they’d 
thaw. 


You boast, perhaps, the Brotherhood 
Defended the faith of old? 

Because they boiled their dumplings 
in 

Sinope, Trebizond? 

It is true, they ate their fill, 

But now your stomach's dainty, 

And in the Sich, the clever German 
Plants his beds of ’taties; 

And you buy, and with good relish 
Eat what he has grown, 

And you praise the Zaporozhya. 

But whose blood was it flowed 

Into that soil and soaked it through 
So that potatoes flourish? 

While it’s good for kitchen-gardens 
You're the last to worry! 

And you boast because we once 


Brought Poland to destruction... 
It is true, yes, Poland fell, 

But in her fall she crushed you. 
Thus, then, your fathers spilled 
their blood 

For Moscow and for Warsaw, 
And to you, their sons, they have 


Bequeathed their chains, their glory. 


Ukraina struggled on, 

Fighting to the limit: 

She is crucified by those 
Worse-than-Poles, her children. 
In place of beer, they draw 

the righteous 

Blood from out her sides, 
Wishing, so they say, to enlighten 
The maternal eyes 

With contemporary lights, 

To lead her as the times 

Demand it, in the Germans’ wake 
(She crippled, speechless, blind). 
Good, so be it! Lead, explain! 

Let the poor old mother 

Learn how children such as these 
New ones she must care for. 

Show her, then, and do not haggle 
Your instructions price. 

A mother’s good reward will come: 
From your greedy eyes 

The scales will fall away, and you 
Will then behold the glory, 

The living glory of your grandsires, 
And fathers skilled in knavery. 

Do not fool yourselves, my brothers, 
Study, read and learn 
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Thoroughly the foreign things - 
But do not shun your own: 

For he who forgets his mother, 
He by God is smitten, 

His children shun him, 

in their homes 

They will not permit him. 
Strangers drive him from their doors; 
For this evil one 

Nowhere in the boundless earth 
Is a joyful home. 


I weep salt tears when I recall 

Those unforgotten actions 

Of our forefathers, those grave deeds! 
If I could but forget them, 

Half my course of joyful years 

I'd surrender gladly... 

Such indeed, then, is our glory, 
Ukraina’s glory!... 

Thus too, you should read it through 
That you'd do more than dream, 
While slumbering, of injustices, 

So that you would see 


High gravemounds open up before 
Your eyes, that then you might 
Ask the martyrs when and why 
And who was crucified. 

Come, my brothers, and embrace 
Each your humblest brother, 

Make our mother smile again, 

Our poor, tear-stained mother! 
With hands that are firm and strong 
She will bless her children, 
Embrace her helpless little ones, 
And with free lips, she'll kiss them. 
And those bygone times will be 
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Forgotten with their shame, 
And that glory will revive, 
The glory of Ukraine, 
And a clear light, not a twilight, 
Will shine forth anew... 
Brothers, then, embrace each other, 
I entreat and pray you! 
1845, Vyunishche 


Source of English translation of the poem: Taras Shevchenko. "Song out of Dark- 
ness”. Selected poems translated from the Ukrainian by Vera Rich. London, 1961, 


p. 74-80. 


Reproduced with permission from the Shevchenko Museum, Toronto, Canada. 


Bohdan Khmelnytsky’s Entry to Kyiv in 1649 (1912) 


Mykola Ivasiuk 


Mykola Ivasiuk, The Entry of Bohdan Khmelnytsky to Kyiv in 1649 (finished in 1912) 4x5,78 m. 
National Art Museum of Ukraine, Kyiv. Public Domain. 


Conversation Pieces 


Revealing Pan-Slavic Russian Imperialism 


Ewa Thompson, in conversation with Manuel Férez Gil 


Ewa Thompson is Professor of Slavic Studies Emerita and former chairperson 
of the Department of German and Slavic Studies at Rice University. Before she 
came to Rice, she taught at Indiana, Vanderbilt, and the University of Virginia, 
and lectured at Princeton, Witwatersrand (South Africa), Toronto (Canada), 
and Bremen (Germany) She received her undergraduate degree from the 
University of Warsaw and her doctorate from Vanderbilt University. She is the 
author of five books, several dozen scholarly articles, and hundreds of other 
articles and reviews. Her books and articles have been translated into Polish, 
Ukrainian, Belarusian, Russian, Croatian, Czech, Hungarian, and Chinese. 
She has published scholarly articles in Slavic Review, Slavic and East European 
Journal, Modern Age, and other periodicals and has done consulting work for 


U.S. government and private institutions and foundations. She is the Founder 
and former Editor (1981-2017) of Sarmatian Review, an academic quarterly on 
non-Germanic Central Europe. 


Manuel Ferez: You specialize in Slavic studies, Russia and Poland. To start with could 
you explain the meaning of the term ”Slavic”, and why this ostensibly neutral term 
has caused so much controversy within Russian historical revisionist paradigm, led by 
Vladimir Putin and supported by state-sponsored historians in Russia, especially when 
we speak of Ukraine and its identity? 


Ewa Thompson: The word “Slavic” refers to linguistic and anthropologic sim- 
ilarities rather than to cultural proximity. Slavic languages include Russian, 
Polish, Ukrainian, Belarusian, Czech, Slovak, Serbian, Croatian, Slovene. How- 
ever, the people who speak these languages belong to very different and some- 
times antagonistic cultures. 

Within this linguistic family two different alphabets have been used: Latin, 
used by Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Croats, and Slovene - and Cyrillic, used by Rus- 
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sians, Ukrainians, Belarusians, and Serbs. Unlike the linguistic family of Ro- 
mance languages that includes Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Romanian and 
French, the Slavic group is so culturally diverse that it does not even share an 
alphabet. Some Slavs belong to Western European culture, while others stress 
their Byzantine connection. Russians in particular are also connected to the 
legacy of the Mongols, who ruled Moscow for two and a half centuries (some- 
thing Russians do not like to remember). In contrast, the territories that are 
now Ukraine and Belarus were wrenched away from the Mongols by Lithuani- 
ans, and then because of dynastic arrangements (a Lithuanian prince married 
a Polish heiress to the throne, became the King of Poland and joined his lands 
to Polish territory, creating the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, a country 
that survived from 1386 to 1795) became associated with Western European cul- 
ture. Therefore, Belarus and Ukraine, even though they share the alphabet and 
Orthodox Christianity with Russia, developed Western notion of state orga- 
nization and individual freedom. They reject Moscow control and want to be 
ruled by their own leaders. Eastern Ukraine fell into Russian hands in the sec- 
ond part of the seventeenth century, while parts of western Ukraine did not 
know Russian rule until the Second World War. 

Such is an abbreviated history of Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus. They differ 
from one another because their histories are different. 

In the United States and in other English-speaking countries, the word 
“Slavic” is commonly used to designate departments where languages and lit- 
eratures of non-Germanic Central and Eastern Europeans are taught. This in- 
cludes also Baltic and Hungarian language and literature, neither of which is 
Slavic. 


M.F.: In general terms, Tsarist Russia, the Soviet Union and Putins Russia can be de- 
fined as expansionist projects, as they underwent constant expansion, whereby they col- 
onized and subdued various cultures and nations. What are the similarities and differ- 
ences between these three projects — Tsarist, Soviet and modern Russia in this aspect? 


E.T.: Indeed, Tsarist Russia, Soviet Russia, and post-Soviet Russia have been 
expansionist. In my view, Muscovy (the name associated with the Russian 
lands until the eighteenth century) continued the drive to conquer charac- 
teristic of the Mongols who invaded Europe in the twelfth century and got as 
far west as the city of Legnica in today’s Poland. Tsarist Russia cultivated this 
drive to conquer using military force and diplomatic deceit. Russia claimed 
that by conquering territories in Asia it was “civilizing” them, much as the 
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British “civilized” Asia and Africa through their colonial conquests. As I ar- 
gued in my book Imperial Knowledge: Russian Literature and Colonialism, Russia 
was unable to civilize itself, let alone anyone else. A major reason Russia tried 
to conquer Siberia (and succeeded in doing so) was economic and military: 
gold mines in eastern Siberia and numerous other resources of Asian lands 
enriched Russia, just as Western colonialism enriched Western Europe. The 
money thus obtained allowed the tsars to build facsimiles of Western cities 
in European parts of Russia. Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz wrote that the 
eighteenth-century palaces of St. Petersburg were paid for by wealth stolen 
from Lithuania and Poland: Russia appropriated the wealth of its Western 
colonies as well. So far as I know, there have been no comprehensive studies 
detailing Russia’s expansion from the economic standpoint. Russian authors 
have considered it a matter of fact that the colonies were there to be exploited. 

As to the Soviet period, an additional factor has to be taken into account: 
the communist ideology. Ostensibly, communism did not pay attention to na- 
tionality, and this weakened to some extent the pressure and national discrim- 
ination of non-Russian nations within the USSR, particularly in the early pe- 
riod of USSR’s existence. Members of non-Russian nationalities could advance 
in the political world just as Russians could. But that did not mean that ex- 
ploitation of Siberia’s and Eastern Europe’s natural resources was any less op- 
pressive. In the early days of communism, the slogans about the “nationless” 
communist world were taken seriously, but as time went on nationless com- 
munism transformed itself into Russian chauvinism. The wealth of colonized 
countries and territories was appropriated by Moscow and its native Russian 
inhabitants. It paid for the famous Russian ballet and opera, and it underwrote 
Russian scientific and research facilities. 


M.F.: Why have Russian colonialism and imperialism been ignored, generally speak- 
ing, by academia? One usually reads about U.S. imperialism but one does not usually 
think of Russia as a similar imperialist state. 


E.T.: This is because Soviet Russia helped foment anti-colonial sentiments in 
the countries of Asia and Africa, and many early students and promoters of 
anti-colonialism came from these territories. Soviet Russia supplied anti-colo- 
nial rebels with money, weapons, and other resources necessary to win con- 
demnation of colonialism in the international arena. Soviet Russia offered gen- 
erous scholarships to students from oppressed countries. After several years 
of study in Moscow or Leningrad, these students returned to their respective 
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countries with a deep conviction that communism is the wave of the future and 
Russia leads the world in introducing it. Under such circumstances, it would 
have been awkward to raise questions about the Chechens, for instance, whose 
risings against Russian domination were frequent and bloody. One can also 
ask why Soviet Russia was a close friend of Nazi Germany during the first two 
years of the Second World War (1 September 1939 till 22 June 1941, when Nazi 
Germany broke off the friendship agreement and invaded the USSR without 
declaring war). 

Only after the Soviet Union disintegrated and some of its colonial doings 
were exposed, the researchers who wanted to deal not only with British or 
French but also with Russian colonialism gained certain minimal acceptance in 
the scholarly world. This acceptance is still minimal: by and large, the English- 
speaking academia is still sympathetic to Russia because the old narrative 
about Russia helping to liberate the West’s colonies lingers on. There are many 
scholars who ignore Russian colonialism and write books and articles as if it 
had never existed. 


M.F.: Is it possible that Russia’s imperialist, aggressive and expansionist vision will 
change in the future? I am referring to imagining a future in which Russia manages to 
establish bilateral and regional relations (Central Asia, Caucasus, Baltic, non-Germanic 
Central Europe) on a horizontal level. 


E.T.: Everything is possible in history; whether it is likely is another matter. I 
think it is very unlikely to happen in the foreseeable future. Please remember 
that Germany changed from Nazi to democratic only because foreign armies 
defeated German armies and occupied Berlin. Germans were compelled to 
reject Nazism; had they won the war, they would have continued to wor- 
ship Hitler who brought them victory. Similarly, if foreign armies occupied 
Moscow and forced the Russians to reject their expansionist policies, a radical 
change in the Russian political system would have become possible. But this is 
very unlikely to happen. As things stand now, there are not enough Russians 
to fight against the empire. To put it differently, Russians prefer empire to 
freedom. A candidate whom Putin defeated in an election, one Mr. Navalny, 
is on record as saying that the Crimea should be Russian. In other words, he 
supports Putins attack on sovereign Ukrainian territory. I think that it would 
be useful to replace Putin as leader, because a change of leadership in Russia 
usually involves a few years of internal turmoil, hence a few years of peace 
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for Russias neighbours. But when the new leader establishes himself, he will 
become another Putin. 


M.F.: Inyour publications on what you call “non-Germanic Central Europe” you distin- 
guish between “imperialist nationalisms” and “defensive nationalisms”. Following this 
approach, how do you understand Ukrainian nationalism, and how will it develop in the 
future taking into account Russian aggression, actions undertaken by Ukrainian aca- 
demic diaspora and media, academic and political attention that Ukraine currently en- 


joys? 


E.T.: Indeed, I make a distinction between aggressive and defensive national- 
ism. Throughout history, humanity has divided itselfinto nations that function 
as administrative, cultural, and psychological units offering models of produc- 
tive life to their members. Unfortunately, some of these units “derailed” and 
adopted the attitude of “the more the better,” stealing land and resources from 
their neighbours. This is what I call aggressive nationalism. In response to this 
aggression, there developed defensive nationalisms that have been trying to 
preserve, support, and defend the communities who speak the same language 
and share the same history. By and large, such are the nations of non-Germanic 
Central Europe. 

The Ukrainian nation is going through a period of great hardship, but it 
also is gathering the fruits of its remarkable determination and resilience. It 
has managed to get genuinely reconciled to the neighbouring Poland, and this 
is a development of great future importance: the two nations had fought each 
other in centuries past. Their reconciliation creates a new political situation in 
non-Germanic Central Europe. It makes it easier to respond together to poten- 
tial Russian attacks in the future. It confirms the agreement concerning bor- 
ders — neither Poland nor Ukraine have any territorial claims on each other. 
This is a major European development, and it bodes well for the future of Cen- 
tral Europe. 


M.F.: Finally, I would like to ask you about your medium- and long-term vision of Eu- 
rope, not only of the European Union but of the European project that includes countries 
such as Ukraine, Georgia and a post-BREXIT United Kingdom. 


E.T.: The lessons we are learning from the present conflict should have been 
learned earlier; yet it is not too late to start now. I think that the Russian- 
Ukrainian war has exposed the mistakes of German policy over the last several 
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decades. As a European leader, Germany has failed its neighbours. Over the 
last several decades, Germany promoted Russia in every way imaginable. 
It encouraged Europe to become dependent on Russian gas and oil, and it 
assured its neighbours that Russia has abandoned its aggressive posture and 
has become a normal post-World War Two European country. It turned out 
that this is not the case, that Russia has not abandoned its goal of changing 
European borders by force. It has been advantageous for Germany to develop 
its close relationship with Russia, but the results are disastrous for other 
European countries. The leadership question in the EU has to be rethought 
and renegotiated. Perhaps the time has come for the peripheries of Europe to 
assume leadership. 


First Published on 24 May 2022. This interview first appeared in Spanish on https://or 
ientemedio.news. 
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Ukrainian History through Literature 


Tamara Hundorova, in conversation with Manuel Ferez Gil 


Professor Tamara Hundorova is a leading scholar at the Institute of Lit- 
erature of the NAS of Ukraine, Associate Fellow at the Harvard Ukrainian 
Research Institute, and Dean at the Ukrainian Free University in Munich. 
She is the author of several books including “The Post-Chornobyl Library. The 
Ukrainian Postmodernism of the 1990s” (2019), “Tranzytna kultura. Symptomy 
postkolonial’noi travmy” (2013); “Pisliachornobyl’s’ka biblioteka. Ukrains’kyi 
literaturnyi postmodernism” (2005, second edition 2013);” Kitsch i literatura. 
Travestii” (2008); “Proiavlennia slova. Dyskusiia rannioho ukrains’koho mod- 
ernismu” (1997, second edition 2009); “Franko i/ne Kameniar” (2006); “Femina 
melancholica. Stat’ i kultura v gendernii utopii Olhy Kobylians’ko?’ (2002) as 
well as numerous publications on modernism, postmodernism, feminism, 
postcolonial studies, and the history of Ukrainian literature. 


Manuel Ferez: Could you start by telling us about the origins of Ukrainian literature, 
what were its key themes and who were its founding authors? 


Tamara Hundorova: Ukrainian literature has a longstanding tradition, both 
published and spoken, dating back to between the 11th and 13th centuries, the 
period of Kyivan Rus. However, it began to develop more actively from the end 
of the 18th century. Hryhorii Skovoroda (1722-1794), often called the “Ukrainian 
Socrates”, was a recognized writer, philosopher-mystic, and traveler. The main 
themes of his dialogues, fables and parables were self-knowledge, goodness, 
the harmony of the macrocosm (the universe), and the microcosm (the hu- 
man soul). Skovoroda was also known for developing the concept of “congenial 
work”: a natural form of human activity that meets the needs of the soul and 
brings freedom and happiness. 

The writer Ivan Kotliarevsky (1769-1838) marked the beginning of the 
modern period in Ukrainian literature. He is known primarily as the author 
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of the burlesque Eneida, the first parts of which were published in 1798. This is 
a parody of Virgil's epic poem The Aeneid. However, instead of using the Latin 
language and a high epic style, Kotliarevsky employs vernacular Ukrainian 
language and burlesque, humorously narrating the adventures of Aeneas. 
Eneida gained great fame and was distributed in handwritten copies. At the 
same time, the poem also contains a more serious form of historical subtext 
and allegory. The adventures of Aeneas in the Eneida, when translated into 
the Ukrainian language, were very much reminiscent of the Cossack wars 
and the Cossack freedmen of early modern Ukraine, with much of it being 
set against the backdrop of traditional Ukrainian life, particularly that of the 
small panstvo (nobility). Indeed, Eneida is often called the “encyclopaedia of 
Ukrainian lifestyle”: Kotliarevsky used much of the text to record the richness 
of the Ukrainian language and provided whole lists of dishes, drinks, clothes, 
card games, and other aspects of everyday life which were popular at that 
time. Although Virgil main themes and ideas remain largely unchanged in the 
Ukrainian adaptation, with Aeneas still being charged with a mission to found 
Rome and glorify the Roman Empire, Kotliarevsky’s work ultimately serves as 
a literary vehicle for praising the inherent value and autonomy of Ukrainian 
history, language, and traditional lifestyles. 

Taras Shevchenko (1814 - 1861), who was born into a serf family and only 
gained his freedom at the age of 22, emerged as the first Ukrainian national 
poet of the period of Romanticism. His first book, Kobzar, was published in St. 
Petersburg in 1840 and reveals him as a talented artist and poet who relies pri- 
marily on folklore and identifies himself with a kobzar, a traditional folk singer 
and bard. In the center of Shevchenko’s artistic world is the Ukrainian world, 
which he imagines and fantasizes while being abroad, in the capital of the Rus- 
sian Empire and later in exile as a soldier of the Imperial Russian Army. Despite 
this, he is nourished by the memories of his native Ukraine, memories of his 
childhood, and stories of the Cossack past enshrined in traditional folk tales 
and songs. At the same time, Shevchenko’s poetry has a lyrical tone and be- 
comes a symbolic autobiography of the author that reflects a life split between 
his native Ukraine and the foreign land where he had to live. 

Having visited Ukraine, the poet is especially concerned about the suffer- 
ing and tribulations of his compatriots. He also speaks sardonically of the Rus- 
sian imperial family and the colonization of Ukraine, which destroys the world 
of the people by uprooting their heroic sense of history. The popular imagery 
employed in Shevchenko’s work includes the following: the fate of the offended 
woman and mother, pity for one’s native land, scenes ofa popular uprising, and 
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the historiosophy of a Ukrainian national history that intersects with those of 
the Poles and Jews, as depicted in his poem Haydamaky. Shevchenko also widely 
uses biblical plots and imagery in order to create national myth while also ad- 
dressing the moments of collective memory and identity. 

Ukraine in Shevchenko's poetic visions is often identified with a pokrytka: 
a girl who gave birth to a child out of wedlock. The remnants of Ukraine's au- 
tonomy have been destroyed, the Ukrainian world is distorted and far from 
God’s heavenly kingdom, the family is devastated, and motherhood is threat- 
ened. In Shevchenko’s romantic vision, Ukraine is also tragically split in half 
and dislocated: it seems to be, on the one hand, an ideal community, a paradise, 
and on the other it is a hell. For rebellious poems and anti-tsarist sentiments, 
Shevchenko was sent to the army for ten years while also being banned from 
writing and painting. Yet his personal voice is still associated with that of the 
entire nation; the cult of Shevchenko, which was formed during his lifetime, 
has been preserved throughout the ages. 


M.F.: What role did Ukrainian writers and poets play in the development and evolution 
of modern Ukrainian nationalism? 


T.H.: The national idea has been one of the dominant themes in Ukrainian lit- 
erature since the time of Shevchenko. The affirmation of the identity of the peo- 
ple, history, language, the right of Ukraine to exist, and its division between 
two empires — with the western part belonging to Austria-Hungary and the 
eastern part to the Russian Empire, is at its core. While Shevchenko formu- 
lated a romantic image of Ukraine, the writer and poet Ivan Franko recreated 
amore realistic social and psychological understanding during the second half 
of the 19th century. Franko carried out an analysis of Ukraine, being influenced 
by writing of Emil Zola, in particular the region of Eastern Galicia (Halychyna), 
where he lived, showing real imagery depicting the transformation of the tra- 
ditional rural society, the formation of national intelligentsia and the lives of 
different social strata: workers, peasants and the nobility. He also illustrated 
the various ethno-national groups and environments, notably the Ukrainians, 
Poles, and Jews and planned to create an epopee of the social life of his time. 
Franko embodied his national ideal in the poem Moisey (Moses), having been 
nicknamed “Moses” during his lifetime, where he depicted the deep personal 
drama of a national leader who is not understood and rejected by his people. 
Franko also endowed the national ideal with an existential and personal char- 
acter, paying attention to the psychological and moral doubts and bifurcation 
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of the Ukrainian intellectual. An important theme in his work is international 
relations and conflicts, particular those between Ukrainians, Poles, and Jews. 
The diversity and multifaceted nature of Franko’s work also heavily evokes that 
of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, whom he translated, while Franko was known 
to have written in Ukrainian, Polish, and German. 

The idea of nationalism continued to fuel Ukrainian literature through- 
out the 2oth century, occupying a particularly special place in the 1920s dur- 
ing a period known as the “Red Renaissance”. The key figure in this movement 
was Mykola Khvylovy (1893-1933), who proclaimed the slogan “Get away from 


1” 


Moscow! ”, calling for Ukrainian authors to move away from simply imitating 
Russian literature and to focus on what he termed “psychological Europe”. Be- 
ing a follower of Oswald Spengler, he also called for an “Asian renaissance” in 
Ukraine. A romantic and a communist, Khvylovy’s works of the 1920s reflected 
the clash of socialist ideal with the bourgeoisie, conveying a sense of disap- 
pointment in the ideas of the revolution, as well as the utopian nature of the 
“Blue Commune”, which represented the dream of socialism for him. Notable 
among his achievements was creating a phantasmagoric image of the eastern 
Ukrainian city of Kharkiv, which appears on the border between reality and 
hallucination, city and steppe. Committing suicide on his birthday, Khvylovy 
sought to present his death as a protest against the repressive Stalinist cam- 
paign launched against the generation of Ukrainian writers to which he be- 
longed. 


M.F.: Could you identify any similarities and differences between contemporary 
Ukrainian literature and that of other nations, which became independent after the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union? 


T.H.: Post-Soviet Ukrainian literature is characterized by its post-colonial and 
post-totalitarian nature. During the 19th century in the Russian Empire, the 
Ukrainian language was considered unsuitable for literature. Indeed, it was 
even illegal to publish serious literary work or perform plays in the theater 
that were scripted in Ukrainian (Ihe Ems Ukaz, 1876). This policy stemmed from 
the belief that language and culture served as agents of nationalism and sep- 
aratism. Later, in Soviet times, entire cultural strata, such as the Ukrainian 
avant-garde, were erased from memory, with the names of its representatives 
being incorporated into the history of Russian culture while many Ukrainian 
writers were repressed or killed, especially during the Stalinist era. 
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All this determines the relevance of post-colonial criticism in post-Soviet 
Ukrainian literature as a way of restoring the national tradition, renewing the 
literary canon, and reclaiming the names of previously banned authors and 
literary works. At the same time, a new literature is being formed starting 
from the 1990s, devoid of official pathos, didacticism, and socialist ideology. 
The field of literature is being transformed thanks to rewriting the national 
tradition and connecting it to the experience and dictionaries of world culture. 
As a result of the break with the socialist realism and its heroic narratives the 
tradition of burlesque and avanguardism performances, the experimental 
character of Ukrainian literature, is being revived. As a whole, it represents 
different social strata, time periods, psychological and cultural transition 
coming to embody the development of a new modern nation. 

The process of “carnivalization” in the 1990s encompasses all spheres of life 
and serves as a means of restoring a full-fledged national entity and more posi- 
tive literary models of self-perception. It also helps to banish the lingering con- 
sciousness of a totalitarian person. An important cultural role in this process 
is played by the group “Bu-Ba-Bu”, whose name stands for “burlesque, bala- 
gan, and buffonada”. Its members Yuri Andrukhovych, Viktor Neborak, and 
Oleksandr Irvanets use gamified types of communication, creating new types 
of characters that serve as guides between the past and the present, between 
physics and metaphysics, one’s own and someone else’s. The group's stated goal 
is also about forming a new Ukrainian-speaking readership, which has been 
achieved during the years of independence. 

Alongside this, Andrukhovych’s postmodern novels, Recreations, The 
Moscoviad, and Perversion, in which he traced the adventures of his hero- 
trickster in times of global changes, also became literary iconic for this period. 
The author allows him to undergo trials at home in Ukraine, in Moscow - 
the capital of the already dead Soviet Empire, and in the new Europe of the 
late 20th century. Andrukhovych proves the polymorphic and protean nature 
of the character, close to bohemian, and presents his bifurcation and play as 
an attempt to overcome post-totalitarian trauma. The dialogic structure of 
the novels, quotability, pastiche, stylistic play - all this ensured the enduring 
popularity of Andrukhovych's works. 

Colonial trauma destroyed generations, affected language, destroyed the 
intimate space of the family. Consequently, the post-totalitarian period in 
Ukrainian literature is characterized by a generational conflict. It also creates 
a sense of homelessness and resentment towards the world of adults who 
comprise what Serhii Zhadan (born in 1974) called “the last Soviet generation.” 
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In the 2000s, Zhadan becomes the biographer and leader of this genera- 
tion. In his published works, Quotations, Depeche Mode, Anarchy in the Ukr, 
and Voroshilovgrad, he depicts the consciousness of a teenage character who 
experiences disappointment in the world of his parents, who are associated 
with the post-Soviet country and its diminished values. The protagonist lives 
in a fragile house of existence, considers himself a loser, distancing himself 
from society, and does not want to become an adult; Zhadan’s work very much 
records the evolution of this generation. 

The appearance of women’s writing and a number of prominent female au- 
thors, among whom Oksana Zabuzhko (born in 1960) has been the most promi- 
nent, is also a characteristic of post-Soviet Ukrainian literature. In her novels, 
Fieldwork in Ukrainian Sex, The Museum of Abandoned Secrets, as well as numer- 
ous essays, Zabuzhko expresses how colonization, including that of the Soviet 
period, destroys generations, leads to demasculinization, and erases collective 
historical memory. Her typical heroine is an intellectual who wears different 
masks, has different guises, maintains a dialogue with past eras and some- 
times aggressively fights for her freedom. 


M.F.: What are the most notable stereotypes that contemporary Ukrainian literature 
had to overcome? Historical prejudice about Poles, Jews, Russians, and other minorities 
for example, often come to mind. 


T.H.: Modern Ukrainian literature actively works with memory narratives. 
Moreover, the latter is increasingly associated with the international, multi- 
cultural history of Ukraine. At the same time, specific stories from the lives 
of different ethnic groups acquire a meta-historical character and unfold on 
different levels - from private to transgenerational, multinational, and post- 
colonial. Thus, Sofia Andrukhovych’s novel Felix Austria is addressed to the 
rather complicated history of Polish-Ukrainian relations through the fate of 
one household consisting of both Poles and Ukrainians. This is also a story of 
two girls, Stefa and Adele. Both are around the same age and could almost be 
considered sisters, although the Ukrainian Stefa plays the role of a servant, 
while the Polish Adele is her mistress. The novel was written on behalf of 
Stefa and depicts in detail the atmosphere of a provincial Galician town at the 
beginning of the 20th century. However, the story is not only about sisterly 
love and devotion, but also explores issues inequality and hidden jealousy 
set against the political passions and nationalist conflicts raging across the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Although this is nominally a Galician text that 
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focuses on the province of Halychyna, at the same time it is also describes the 
reasons for the fall of the Habsburg Monarchy. Small conflicts, innocent at first 
glance, jealousy manifest as hidden catastrophe, which eventually explodes on 
the outskirts of Europe and destroys the Habsburg idyll. 

Another novel, Vichnyi kalendar (The Eternal Calendar), by Vasyl Makhno, 
shows how destinies and events are intertwined and the landscape of memory 
is transformed over the course of three centuries in one small town in Podil- 
lia, an area inhabited by Poles, Ukrainians, Jews, and Turks. Although these 
communities periodically fight, they also intermarry, convert to one-another’s 
faiths, work together, and raise their children. Vichnyi kalendar describes 
the key events of recorded history, which is often demarcated by wars, but 
also records individual names, dates, and events on a smaller scale that are 
otherwise erased from memory and forgotten. 

The Jewish theme, which has been silenced for a long time, is actively 
present in Ukrainian literature. In particular, the development of modern 
urban prose clearly testifies that Jews are an important part of the urban 
community and the urban landscapes of both Kyiv and Lviv. Zabuzhko and her 
contemporaries Larysa Denysenko and Yuriy Vynnychuk, present their stories 
not only as a clash of one’s own and someone else’s, but also because of the 
similarities of the traumas experienced and the shared experience of survival. 
This common sense of shared Ukrainian-Jewish past appears after decades 
and almost mystically echoes across generations, as in Zabuzhko’s novel saga 
The Museum of Abandoned Secrets, where, as if in a kaleidoscope, patterns of 
destinies and parallel worlds are formed. 


M.F.: Russian aggression and the invasion of Ukraine will have many effects, what do 
you think will be its long-term impact on Ukrainian literature in the future? 


T.H.: The war in Donbas, which has been ongoing in Ukraine since 2014, 
brought another important topic to Ukrainian literature and resulted in many 
prose and poetic works on the subject of war. A large proportion of them 
were written by participants in the war in Donbas such as Tochka nul (Point 
Zero) by Artem Chekh and Svitlyi shliach (Bright Way) by Stanislav Aseyev. 
These publications are often autobiographical and documentary, while also 
being written by both men and women, and include various genres such 
as non-fiction, poetry, prose, and adventure literature. For example, Olena 
Herasymyuk, a participant and volunteer, performed a live reading of the 
collection Tiuremna Pisnia (Prison Song), which combines almost folk melodies 
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with harsh military vocabulary in a completely hybrid way. In the poetry col- 
lection Abrykosy Donbasu (Apricots of Donbas), Liubov Yakymchuk describes 
the Luhansk oblast in Donbas region, where she grew up, its landscapes and 
signs, and dedicates her poems to her parents who remain in the occupied 
territory. Tamara Horikha Zernia in her narrative Dotsia (Daughter) describes 
the story of a female volunteer who dedicates her life to helping soldiers and 
challenges the traditionally militaristic discourse of war in terms of gender. To 
date, the most famous novel about the war has been Serhii Zhadan’s Internat 
(Ihe Orphanage), where the author depicts, against the background of a story 
about male initiation, how the “last Soviet generation” grows up and learns to 
defend its “last” territory. 


First published on 10 July 2022. This interview first appeared in Spanish on https://ori 
entemedio.news. 


Translated from Ukrainian by Olha Chyzmar. 
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Between East and West: 
Understanding Early Modern Ukraine 


Oleksii Sokyrko 


The face of modern Ukraine was shaped between the 16th to the 18th centuries. 
As the successor of the Slavic principality of Kyivan Rus, the various state en- 
tities that emerged on the Ukrainian lands, or Ukraine-Rus, during this early 
modern period, absorbed the heritage of Eastern Christian Byzantium while 
also existing within the cultural and political orbit of Central and Western 
Europe. During this period, the lands of the medieval Rus were incorporated 
into a succession of polities beginning with the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
during the 14th century. These areas when subsequently absorbed into the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth from 1569 before becoming part of the 
Cossack Hetmanate after 1648. 

The early modern period of Ukraine's history was defined by constant ex- 
change and conflict with its convenient geographic location at the intersection 
of the agricultural and nomadic worlds made it an important transit hub for 
regional trade. Notable among these was its position along the salt road, bet- 
ter known as the key trade route between the Varangians and the Greeks, and 
the Silk Road spanning across Eurasia and connecting its eastern and western 
extremes. New trade arteries, which had emerged between the 11th and 16th 
centuries, also served to link Eastern and Central Europe to the Baltic States 
and the Black Sea region, further reinforcing Kyivan Rus and Ukraine's eco- 
nomic importance. However, its status as geopolitical borderland also meant 
that these economic benefits were accompanied by a series of seemingly never- 
ending wars. 

At that point in history, the most powerful political actors in domestic and 
foreign trade were the Rus ruling princes, descended from the medieval Rurik 
and Gediminas dynasties; the boyars and shlakhta, who formed a caste of mi- 
nor nobles and landowners; and Cossack officials (starshyna), as well as the local 
Orthodox clergy. This domination was itself derived from vast landed estates 
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that granted these elites access to vast economic power, reinforced by politi- 
cal influence. The second most influential category included colonies of foreign 
merchants, from Greeks and Armenians to Turks and Jews, whose business and 
social status were also dependent on maintaining stable relations with those in 
power. Nevertheless, the failure of the Ukrainian-Rus elites to reach a consen- 
sus for the sake of independence in the 14th and 15th centuries had precipi- 
tated the partition of the former principality’s territories and their incorpora- 
tion into Poland, Lithuania and Hungary. 

However, those among the old Rus elite who had seen their lands incorpo- 
rated into Lithuania had retained a significant portion of their social and pro- 
perty rights. Although this did not create any impetus for political autonomy, 
the idea of establishing a Grand Duchy of Rus did emerge within the political 
discourses of the mid-15th century. Through various strategic marriages, Rus 
aristocrats not only became the relatives of Polish Kings and Lithuanian Grand 
Dukes, but also came to occupy important state positions as well as appearing 
as proponents of new models of governance based on the idea of a socio-poli- 
tical contract between monarchs and political elites that challenged the earlier 
systems of feudal power. This was best exemplified in the 1569 Union of Lublin, 
which united the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland into a 
single state: the Polish- Lithuanian Commonwealth. At the time, this new polity 
included most of the lands that had previously formed Kyivan Rus. 

In the first half of the 17th century, on the Rus territories which the fron- 
tier between the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and the “Wild Fields” (Dyke 
Pole, Lat. Loca Deserta), forming the Pontic steppe which is now located in the 
territory of present-day eastern and southern Ukraine and southern Russia, 
north of the Black and Azov seas, two new social strata were established: the 
Ukrainian shlakhta and the Zaporizhian Cossacks. Within this comparatively 
brief timeframe, the Cossacks turned from serving as mercenaries in the Pol- 
ish army into an organized elite capable of taking power within the vast ter- 
ritories on either side of the Dnieper River. In 1648 a major uprising broke 
out across the region, which quickly escalated into outright political revolu- 
tion. What subsequently came to be now as the Cossack Revolution or Khmel- 
nytsky Uprising, having been led by the Cossack Hetman Bohdan Khmelnyt- 
sky (1596-1657), resulted in the creation of a newly autonomous polity that in- 
cluded some 30 per cent of the Commonwealth's territory with the Cossacks 
successfully wresting political power from the old Rus aristocracy. This new 
self-governing entity came to be known as the Zaporizhian Host, or Cossack 
Hetmanate; all state institutions were directly modelled on the Cossack mili- 
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tary with its commander (hetman) serving as head of state. Despite these polit- 
ical reforms, however, the Hetmanate retained much of previous cultural and 
social traditions that had developed under the direct rule of the Polish-Lithua- 
nian Commonwealth. 

Having successfully acquired autonomy, the Hetmanate immediately 
launched a war for full sovereign independence, concluding alliances with the 
Crimean Khanate, the Ottoman Empire, the Kingdom of Sweden, and various 
other Eastern European states. These wars and alliances radically changed the 
international balance in the region. Of these, the most decisive was the union 
with the Tsardom of Muscovy, known interchangeably as Russia since the 
accession of Tsar Ivan IV in 1547, established under the Treaty of Pereiaslav of 
1654. Although the then Tsar Alexis represented the weakest link in a series of 
potential allies-cum-neighbours, he extended recognition to the Cossack Het- 
manate only under pressure from Khmelnytsky who had presented him with 
the unappealing alternative of the Host becoming an Ottoman protectorate. 
The Cossack elite was therefore able to establish relations with Moscow on a 
negotiated contractual basis, placing them within a legal framework previous 
unknown to the Muscovite tradition. Thus, the Treaty of Pereiaslav became 
the biggest obstacle to the Tsardom’s assimilation efforts as it compelled the 
Russians to continually refer back to its original clauses in order to give their 
actions an air of legitimacy. Moreover, even after the fall of the Hetmanate, 
the Ukrainian Cossack elite still thought in terms of contracts as the basis of 
a Ukraine-Russian union, requiring the tsar to maintain his legal commit- 
ments. Consequentially, the latter’s nominal supremacy was never considered 
permanent or without an alternative. 

The new Ukrainian elite declared the Cossack Hetmanate as a successor to 
Kyivan Rus, delineating the borders of the restored state based on those terri- 
tories populated by ethnic Ukrainians. The concept of turning the Hetmanate 
into a Grand Principality of Rus, an idea long-cherished by the territory’s lead- 
ers since the time of Hetman Ivan Vyhovsky (?-1664), was, above all, a reflection 
of ongoing attempts at reconciling the majority with the that of the nobility as 
the regions traditional elite. Such a “momentous blend” not only had to take 
place between the ruling echelons of Ukraine and the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth, but also, and even more so, within wider Ukrainian society itself, 
a situation that saw growing unrest and a series of local Cossack revolts. De- 
spite official attempts at reconciliation, best illustrated by the 1658 Treaty of 
Hadiach, signed between the Cossack and Polish-Lithuanian diplomats, how- 
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ever these efforts ultimately proved unsuccessfully in restoring socio-political 
cohesion. 

The failure of Hadiach also served in triggering the gradual erosion of 
Ukrainian statehood, which later provided grounds for a pessimistic retro- 
spective evaluation of the ability of the then Ukrainian elite to adequately 
represent society. Indeed, the inability of the Cossack starshyna to find any 
workable solutions resulted in political division and fragmentation along the 
Dnieper River, culminating in the loss of Right-bank Ukraine and the Het- 
manate’s gradual curtailing of the Hetmanate’s sovereignty in the Left-bank 
by the Russian Tsardom that continued for over a century. However, successive 
hetmans never abandoned the notion of its statehood at the intellectual level, 
being in no doubt that the gathering of all ethnic Ukrainian lands within a 
single state had to remain a key priority. However, while those such as Petro 
Doroshenko (1627-1698) and Ivan Mazepa (1639-1709) approached this issue at 
the level of strategic state policy, those less adept were often undermined their 
own position through tactical retreats, further narrowing the window of op- 
portunity through which full Ukrainian statehood might have been achieved 
during the early modern period. 

Despite resistance to unification, the Cossack starshyna was invariably 
committed to ideas that they represented a distinct political and social elite 
for whom the establishment of the Cossack Hetmanate as a sovereign entity 
would remain a goal from the of Mazepa, through the mid-18th century and 
even after its political dissolution. Indeed, the concept of the Zaporizhian 
Host as a polity with historical roots that went deeper than simply the era 
of Kyivan Rus, being linked to Russia only though the figure tsar, remained 
at the heart of this elite’s guiding convictions. Thus, under Hetman Kyrylo 
Rozumovsky (1728-1803), the starshyna were able to articulate a programme 
of reform designed to restore not only the internal self-sufficiency of the 
Hetmanate but also its independent standing in the international arena. 

The Ukrainian national myth that had begun to emerge in the 18th century 
was well-tuned to the challenges of the early modern period. It legitimized 
the establishment of the Cossack Hetmanate in line with the requirements 
of the times, while at the same time rejecting Muscovy’s territorial claims 
to the Ukrainian lands. Over time, Ukrainians were able to enlist the help of 
Orthodox intellectuals, who began emphasizing the historical links between 
the Cossack Hetmanate and earlier traditions of political independence. Un- 
der Mazepa, new ideological conceptions were constructed to highlight the 
Zaporizhian Host’s perceived historic mission as a successor of Kyivan Rus. 
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Despite Russias expanding political and cultural influence, the intellectual 
heritage of the Ukrainian Cossack elite was not lost: beginning in the 19th cen- 
tury, some among their descendants were once again seeking to build a new 
Ukraine. Most importantly, the historical and legal work produced by this ear- 
lier movement would serve as a blueprint for the intellectual birth of modern 
Ukrainian national identity. This closely mirrored what had happened in ear- 
lier centuries when a portion of the nobility had been integrated into Cossacks 
society; these new incomers proved vital in enriching the territory’s intellectual 
culture and providing the latent precedent for the restoration of the Ukrainian 
state. In this way, a sense of continuity was preserved among the remnants of 
the Ukrainian elite, preventing its complete absorption into those of the wider 
Russian Empire. Responding to the new challenges of the time, those who had 
established early-modern Ukrainian statehood were also able to lay the ide- 
ological foundations necessary for the creation of a fully independent state. 
Such foundation proved to be strong enough to both outlive the Cossack Het- 
manate and fuel the rise of the modern Ukrainian national idea during the 19th 
century. 

The Lithuanian Statutes were especially significant within the European 
legal and political culture of the Ukrainian elite, representing the first official 
codes that regulated the basic principles of government as well as civil, crim- 
inal, and property law. The Statutes also synthesized the legal traditions of 
the various regions that had comprise the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
- specifically the Belarusian, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian lands — and based 
on customary law and “Rus Truth” (Pravda Rus’kaia). Following in the Renais- 
sance fashion that centred on the structures of Roman law, the codes also 
incorporated the norms of the Polish, Czech, and German traditions. In- 
deed, from a contemporary perspective these statutory norms would appear 
quite modern for the time with the inclusion of elements such as equality 
before the law, the full right to a fair trial, and the right to representation 
for different minorities and ethnic communities. The depth with which the 
Statutes had influenced legal norms guaranteed their persistence within the 
territory’s judicial framework and continued use within the Ukrainian lands 
that formed part of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth after 1569. Under 
the Hetmanate, the norms of the Statutes also subsequently became the basis 
of the first “Cossack Code”, delineating the “Rights under which the people of 
Little Russia are judged” (1743). Even in the imperial era of Ukrainian history, 
Lithuanian-Rus law remained in force, being revived either in the form of the 
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new Russian imperial rights, that existed between 1807 and 1835, or in the 
practices of the Kyiv Magdeburg, which was only abolished in 1834. 

Ukraine’s social institutes also had much more in common with those of 
Central and Western Europe, particularly the Magdeburg Rights (Lat. Jus Mu- 
nicipale Magdeburgense) and craftsmen unions. Municipal self-governance was 
introduced at the same time as its cities revived from the Tatar-Mongol inva- 
sion of the 13th century, leading to a subsequent increase in their economic 
role. Self-governance itself traditionally overseen by magistrates: community 
governments comprised of two elected collegiums. Moreover, most of these 
municipal governments, including local mayors, were elected, effectively cre- 
ating virtual city-states with their own governance, laws, taxes, police, even 
systems of measurement. 

The village community was another element of what was still largely 
an agrarian-based economic and social system, guaranteeing that skilled 
peasants - in partial or total serfdom — continued to remain in service to 
their landlords or the state. American historian Steven Hawk even describes 
these communities as having primarily been a mechanism of mutual social 
control within rural Russian society. Such systems were based on the level- 
ling principle and developed a specific labor ethic whereby those outside the 
privileged class of elders and estate managers were expected to remain obe- 
dient and working as much as was necessary to meet their economic needs. 
Consequently, Russian peasants were generally no poorer or richer than their 
counterparts further west. However, their attitude to work was entirely dif- 
ferent, dominated by stifled initiative, fear of punishment, envy, and hostility 
towards their neighbours. 

The Cossack Hetmanate’s foreign trade that generated much of the rev- 
enues needed to maintain the central budget went in two major directions: 
west, by way of the Commonwealth and Habsburg Monarchy, and south-east 
where the Ottoman Empire and Crimea were the major trading partners. The 
westward trade corridor, through which cattle, grain, horilka, and other agri- 
cultural products were shipped to other European countries dated back to the 
16th century and connected Ukrainian merchants from Poltava and Starodub 
with Gdansk, Breslau, Stettin, Marburg, Riga and other early modern trade 
centres. Nevertheless, the success and productivity of this vital economic 
artery was ultimately dependent on protection of the state government. The 
south-eastern route was no less lucrative with trade between Cossack Ukraine 
and Crimea being worth half a million ducats by the end of the 18th century, an 
enormous sum at that time. However, merchants still required secure routes 
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for moving the luxury goods they acquired, leading most to favour a more 
indirect journey through Right-bank Ukraine, under the rule of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, that allowed them to avoid attacks by bands of 
armed Tatars and the Zaporizhian Cossacks, as well as the threat of epidemic 
diseases. It was from there that wines, sugar, cereals, dried and smoked food, 
Turkish delight, silk, weapons, and Ottoman-crafted jewellery flowed into the 
Hetmanate and a number of provinces in southern Russia, while the steppe 
routes were mostly used for cattle, salt, and fish. This segment of commerce 
was entirely controlled by the Ottoman Turk, the Cossacks and chumaky, 
Ukrainian merchants who traded salt extracted on the Crimean Black Sea 
coast and who were better adapted to the extreme conditions of life on the 
steppe. 

Just as in other European countries, commercial life in Ukraine was cen- 
tred around two key spheres, with the main one being agriculture followed by 
urban craftsmanship and trade. These served as the basis for property rights 
and economic self-organization expressed through the territory’s network of 
craft workshops and commerce. Having remained open and relatively unpop- 
ulated until the 18th century, Ukraine’s steppe regions offered plenty of oppor- 
tunities for commercial colonization. This led to the development of a special 
social type of entrepreneurial landowner who constantly competed with nature 
and nomads while relying only on their own resources. This made it somewhat 
comparable to Europe’s other “buffer zones” that boasted similar agricultural- 
based economies such as the Balkans or the Pyrenees during the period of Mus- 
lim rule over the medieval Iberian Peninsula. 

Prior to the start of the 18th century, the Russian economic model had had 
little contact with external influences. This started to change, however, with 
the launch of Tsar Peter I’s, more commonly known as Peter the Great’s, West- 
ernisation reforms that sought to turn the Romanov Empire into a major Eu- 
ropean power and player on the international stage. It’s historical predecessor 
the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, had also sought to introduce Western innova- 
tions and organization practices as means of releasing its already vast terri- 
tory’s economic potential, while retaining traditional methods mostly based 
on domination by the state, centralised administration, distribution of assets, 
and the marginalization of private initiatives. For Ukraine, the lands of which 
were progressively drawn into the Russian orbit throughout the 17th and 18th 
centuries, this entailed the crushing and transformation of the economic and 
social structures established in the late Middle Ages and their reconstruction 
along completely different principles. The Ukrainian state and its institutions, 
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whether under Polish-Lithuanian rule or during the Hetmanate, had never had 
total influence and control over the economy, allowing it to develop freely in re- 
sponse to external markets and domestic demand. 

The situation changed when Russia began to pursue its political and eco- 
nomic interests in the early 18th century. Through its victory over the rival 
Swedish Empire in the Great Northern War (1700-1721), the Russians were 
granted a hand in being able to redistribute political influence in Central-East- 
ern Europe while perpetuating the spread of their own preferred economic 
model and business practices. By 1714, St. Petersburg had monopolized trade 
in most of the region's strategic goods including Ukrainian potassium, flax, 
goat fat, and timber for shipbuilding. Moreover, Ukrainian merchants were 
now ordered to direct their goods to northern ports in Riga and Arkhangelsk 
instead of the common routes to Krakow, Gdansk, and Breslau. 

Surprisingly, even in times of conflict the southern trade routes continued 
to yield high profits; during the 18th century there were as many as four major 
wars between the Russian and Ottoman empires. During this period, St. Pe- 
tersburg had eagerly commissioned Ukrainian merchants to aid in provision- 
ing the Imperial Russian Army owing to the comparative cheapness of their 
goods and detailed knowledge of the southern steppes and major river cross- 
ings. The situation changed dramatically after the Sixth Russo-Turkish War 
(1768-1774), which severely disrupted trade with Crimea while creating new 
prospects for transporting goods via the Black Sea ports and bases of which 
Kherson was initially the largest. 

However, Ukrainian merchants once again found themselves out of favour 
as the Russian Empire sought to first colonize its newly annexed western ter- 
ritories before undertaking economic development measures. Successive gov- 
ernors-general, alongside high-ranking court figures, Russian merchants, and 
foreign investors, were instead charged with organizing the wholesale trade of 
agricultural products intended for export. Left without government support, 
Ukrainian merchants were consequently forced to switch to domestic whole- 
sale and retail trade. Historians have observed that in the second half of the 
18th century, trade fairs boomed but were not accompanied by an increase in 
the number of merchants, implying that both the urban and rural populace, 
including the Cossacks, were now involved in trade. This was also facilitated by 
the Cossack starshyna and monasteries, which were very active in the domestic 
market and had enjoyed significant privileges granted under the hetmans rule. 
However, from the 1780s, the Russian government began to prohibit both from 
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engaging in trade in order to protect the economic interests of the expanding 
cities. 

These measures were followed by the increasing regulation of the legal sta- 
tus of the territory’s merchant and entrepreneurial class with any economic 
activity being exclusively limited to those registered as Russian subjects. The 
problem was only exacerbated by the Ukrainian market being re-oriented to- 
wards the export of raw materials while stifling domestic industries through 
the import of finished Russian products. This process also involved the Russifi- 
cation of the cities, where Russian-speakers emerged as the most economically 
powerful group. The events of the late 18th century thus represented the end of 
the early modern period of Ukrainian history, in which the territory had ex- 
isted as part of both the Western and Eastern cultural traditions. The 19th cen- 
tury would mark the beginning of a new phase in the Ukrainian history — the 
Imperial Period. 
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Between Empires: 
Ukraine in the Nineteenth Century 


Fabian Baumann 


The 19th century was a time of empires in the history of Eastern Europe; there 
was neither a Ukrainian state nor a territory defined as Ukrainian within 
a state. Instead, the territory of modern-day Ukraine was governed by two 
imperial states, with their border going back to the partitions of Poland in the 
18th century. To the west, Austria ruled over the crownlands of Galicia and 
Bukovina, while the region of Transcarpathia was a rural backwater on the 
edge of the Kingdom of Hungary, the other half of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
On the border’s eastern side, nine provinces of Russia had a predominantly 
Ukrainian-speaking population. Three of these were situated on the right bank 
of the Dnieper River: the provinces of Kiev, Volhynia, and Podolia. Another 
three were located further east on the river’s left bank: Poltava, Chernigov, and 
Kharkov. The remaining three were sprawled out over the southern steppes 
down to the Black Sea: Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, and the Tauride (including 
Crimea) - these provinces were at the time also known as New Russia. The 
Russian part of Ukraine was much larger in terms of its population, boasting 
25 million inhabitants to Galicia’s four million. 

Over the course of the 19th century, both empires underwent significant 
modernization, albeit in different ways. The Austrian half of the Habsburg 
Monarchy developed into a relatively democratic constitutional state that of- 
fered its multilingual and multiconfessional population wide-ranging cultural 
autonomy. Starting in the 1860s, Vienna instituted an all-imperial parliament 
and regional assemblies. They were elected on an ever-broadening franchise 
until universal male suffrage was introduced in 1906. Meanwhile, the Russian 
Empire remained a bureaucratically governed autocracy. Only after 1905 did 
it cautiously begin to introduce constitutional structures. Saint Petersburg at- 
tempted to preserve the supremacy of the Russian language and the Orthodox 
religion in the empire, especially in Ukraine. In both cases, the most important 
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watershed in terms of social history was the abolition of serfdom, which legally 
freed the peasant majority from their noble landlords. Serfdom was abolished 
in Habsburg Galicia in 1848, while the Russian Empire’s peasants had to wait 
until 1861. 

Like many East European regions, 19th-century Ukraine had a diverse pop- 
ulation in terms of language and religion. What was typical for Ukraine, es- 
pecially its western regions, was that linguistic and religious categories often 
corresponded to socio-economic status. This was especially applicable to the 
territory’s three major groups: Orthodox speakers of Ukrainian, Catholic Pol- 
ish-speakers, and Yiddish-speaking Jews. Each of these categories had a ten- 
dency to belong to certain professions and occupy specific social positions. As 
the historian Andreas Kappeler noted, Ukrainian society was characterized by 
an “interethnic division of labor” - a clear socio-ethnic ordering of the popu- 
lation. 

Orthodox speakers of Ukrainian dialects formed a majority in most regions 
of what is today Ukraine. Many of them were illiterate and spoke local dialects 
rather than modern standard Ukrainian. From a socio-economic perspective, 
most Ukrainian speakers were peasants working in agriculture. During the 
19th century, many migrated to the cities and towns, where they found em- 
ployment as artisans or factory workers. In the process of urbanization and 
social mobility, they tended to assimilate by adopting the Russian or Polish lan- 
guage. Ukrainian dialects were thus spoken mostly in the countryside and in 
smaller towns by those with little or no formal education. A rare but important 
exception were rural priests, from whose ranks many of the earliest Ukrainian- 
speaking intellectuals emerged. There were also some Orthodox elites in the 
cities of Russian Ukraine, such as bureaucrats, soldiers, priests, academics, or 
medics. These elites consisted of assimilated Ukrainians and Russian immi- 
grants from the empire’s central provinces. 

Ukraine’s Polish-speaking population mostly descended from the szlachta, 
the Polish nobility. Usually Catholics, Polish-speakers were concentrated in 
the west of Ukraine, where they formed an upper class living in cities or on 
country estates. The szlachta were very diverse in terms of wealth, ranging 
from impoverished, peasant-like nobles to magnates who owned thousands of 
serfs and influenced high politics in both Russia and Austria-Hungary. Some 
magnates even owned entire, largely Jewish, towns such as the shtetl of Berdy- 
chiv, which belonged to the Radziwilt family. In Galicia, the Austrian state 
reached an agreement with these Polish elites in 1867, handing them control 
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over the provincial administration. Subsequently, all Galician governors were 
Poles, and the crownland increasingly fell under Polish cultural dominance. 

The Jewish population was mostly settled in large villages and small towns, 
called shtetlekh in Yiddish, and often occupied mediating positions between the 
nobles and the peasants. Jews worked as innkeepers, grain merchants, or stew- 
ards on rural estates. This economic role fueled antisemitic resentment among 
the Slavic Orthodox majority: ifa peasant encountered state power, it was usu- 
ally embodied not by a bureaucrat or nobleman but by a Jewish steward col- 
lecting taxes or an innkeeper lending money with interest. This situation gave 
rise to the antisemitic stereotype of supposedly parasitic Jews oppressing the 
Christian peasants through usury and alcohol, a caricature later adopted by 
Russian, Polish, and Ukrainian nationalists alike. 

Thus, Orthodox Ukrainian peasants formed a majority in the countryside, 
while towns and cities were Jewish, Polish, or imperial Russian enclaves. This 
socio-ethnic order was most pronounced in Western Ukraine. The southern 
provinces of so-called “New Russia” had a different demographic structure, 
having been conquered and colonized considerably later by the Russian Em- 
pire. Here, Slavic peasants mixed with Tatar Muslims and immigrants from all 
over Europe, including German settlers and Greek merchants. Serfdom was 
less rooted and ethnic categories less rigid than in the rest of Ukraine. In left- 
bank (Eastern) Ukraine, by contrast, the population was more linguistically 
and confessionally homogeneous, with fewer Jews and almost no Catholics. 
Eastern Ukraine’s nobility was Orthodox and comprised largely of former free 
Cossack officers who had been co-opted into the Russian nobility during the 
18th century. Most left-bank nobles were loyal to the imperial state, and some 
of them reached high positions in the government service. Thus, the state 
offered opportunities to those Ukrainians who chose to assimilate. Still, some 
Cossack nobles glorified the earlier period of Cossack freedom and a few of 
them became the first inspirers of modern Ukrainian nationalism. 

The ideological basis of the later Ukrainian nation state was established 
in the 19th century: the idea that the territory had a common culture, that 
its (East Slavic Orthodox) inhabitants formed their own nation, and that 
they ultimately had a right to self-determination. During the early 1800s, 
scholars began to collect popular songs and Cossack chronicles; writers used 
the Ukrainian language in ballads and stories, often for comical effect. These 
developments were in line with European Romanticism, as intellectuals across 
the continent grew interested in the lives of common people. However, they 
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often viewed Ukrainian culture from an antiquarian perspective, as a relic that 
would eventually die out. 

The politicization of Ukrainian national romanticism began in the 1840s, 
as intellectuals connected their interest in popular culture with a critique of 
social injustice and political oppression under Tsarism. Since most Ukrainian 
speakers were peasants, these intellectuals conceived of Ukrainians as a par- 
ticularly democratic or “plebeian” nation. The most prominent figure of this 
period was the writer Taras Shevchenko, today venerated as Ukraines national 
poet. Born a serf, Shevchenko revolutionized the Ukrainian literary language 
and wrote highly political poems that propagated the myth of Ukrainian Cos- 
sack and sometimes included anti-Polish, anti-Jewish, as well as anti-Russian 
invective. The connection between Ukrainian patriotism and the idea of peas- 
ant revolution would remain characteristic for most Ukrainian nationalists of 
the century. Complete independence was rarely their declared goal; most of 
them envisioned the transformation of the Russian Empire, or even all Slavic 
lands, into a federation of national territories. In Austrian Galicia, nationalists 
also began to write in Ukrainian and attempted to reach out to the peasants. 

The Russian authorities soon cracked down on Ukrainian high culture and 
demands for autonomy. Shevchenko and his peers were exiled from Ukraine in 
the late 1840s. Consequently, whenever these so-called “Ukrainophiles” sought 
to re-politicize their cultural circles, the imperial state would intervene. In 
1863, a Circular issued by the Russian Interior Minister, Petr Valuev, prohibited 
most publications in Ukrainian, infamously declaring that “[...] there was not, 
is not, and cannot be any special Little Russian language, and that their dialect, 
as used by uneducated folk, is the same Russian language, only corrupted by 
Polish influence.” In 1876, Tsar Alexander II signed the Ems Ukaz, tightening 
the earlier law and even prohibiting Ukrainian theater performances. 

Imperial propagandists and Russian nationalists repeatedly sought to 
denigrate the Ukrainian literary language as artificial, claimed that the na- 
tional movement was in fact a Polish intrigue, and insinuated that its goal was 
to sow division among the Russian population. For them, Ukraine's peasants 
were Little Russians, a peculiar yet integral branch of the Russian nation that 
formed the ethnic core of the empire. They hoped to assimilate these Little 
Russians completely into imperial Russian culture as they became literate, 
creating a bulwark of a loyal Russian population on the Western border. 
Conversely, Ukrainian nationalists wanted to educate these peasants with- 
out assimilation, or, put the other way round, to strengthen the peasantry’s 
social position by turning Ukrainian from a peasant dialect into a literary 
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language suitable for all spheres of society. It is difficult to say how the broad 
population of Ukraine identified in national terms, however. While some may 
have viewed themselves as Ukrainians in the national sense, others defined 
themselves regionally as Little Russians or as Russians writ large. Many were 
probably indifferent and saw themselves above all as peasants or Christians, 
defying the claims of the competing national movements. 

Besides Ukrainian and Russian nationalists, Polish nationalists also 
claimed at least Western Ukraine as part of their national territory. In 1830 to 
1831 and 1863, Polish nobles staged uprisings against Russian rule. The Rus- 
sian state repressed these revolts with force, confiscated nobles’ estates, and 
removed thousands of Polish administrators from their posts. Meanwhile, the 
Polish nobility was de facto able to govern Austrian Galicia thanks to Vienna's 
classic “Divide and rule” policy. This policy also meant that Vienna saw the 
Ukrainian movement as a welcome counterweight to the powerful Polish 
nobility and treated it relatively well. During the closing decades of the 19th 
century, the first Ukrainian political parties were formed in Galicia, includ- 
ing both social-democratic and national-liberal groups. Galicias Ukrainian- 
language press flourished, schools were permitted to teach in Ukrainian, and 
the provincial capital of Lemberg introduced Ukrainian-language chairs at its 
university. By the outbreak of the First World War, the Ukrainian educational 
society Prosvita had over 36.000 members in Galicia and reached 200.000 
people through its libraries and reading clubs. 

Who were the people who gave rise to the Ukrainian national movement 
during the 19th century? A distinguishing feature was that most of them had 
received a good education at universities or religious seminaries. Just as im- 
portantly, most Ukrainian nationalists made a conscious decision to see them- 
selves as Ukrainians. A notable case in point is the biography of the Ukrainian 
historian Volodymyr Antonovych. Born Włodzimierz Antonowicz in a village 
west of Kyiv in 1834, he was the son of an impoverished Polish gentry fam- 
ily. His autobiography describes his youth on a noble estate where his mother 
worked as a governess. Young Antonovych became increasingly disgusted with 
the arrogance of the Polish nobility, who believed the peasants to be drunk and 
primitive good-for-nothings and did not see any need to educate them. 

As a student, Antonovych’s reading of French Enlightenment philosophy 
led him to identify the peasants as a democratic element within Ukraine’s so- 
ciety. On several hikes across rural Ukraine, he stayed with local peasants and 
tried to learn about their lifestyle. In the late 1850s, he co-founded a secret 
school in Kiev to educate peasant children in a democratic and Ukrainian-na- 
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tional spirit. Unsurprisingly, the Polish intelligentsia was not amused, insult- 
ing Antonovych as a khlopoman (peasant lover) and turncoat. In 1862, he pub- 
lished an article entitled “My Confession,” where he proudly embraced this ep- 
ithet, declaring that a conscientious Polish nobleman in Ukraine had the moral 
duty to “to love the people in whose midst he lived, to become imbued with its 
interests, to return to the nationality his ancestors once had abandoned, and, 
as far as possible, by unremitting labor and love to compensate the people for 
the evil done to it.” 

Thus, Antonovych consciously chose the Ukrainian nationality for himself 
for political reasons and encouraged others to do the same. Feeling guilty 
before the exploited peasantry, he tried to repay his debt by working towards 
their socio-economic and national liberation. Antonovych almost experienced 
his self-Ukrainianization as a religious conversion, and indeed he did con- 
vert from Catholicism to Orthodoxy. Having grown up in Polish-speaking 
surroundings, he made the effort to learn Ukrainian as an adult (his fifth lan- 
guage after Polish, Latin, Russian, and French). Despite his subversive views, 
Antonovych became a history professor at Saint Vladimir Imperial University 
of Kiev, where he founded a social historical school that focused on the life 
of the common people. He wrote his works in Russian, since Ukrainian was 
restricted, and while he openly denounced the historical role of the Polish 
nobility, his criticism of the Russian state remained subtle and restrained. 

Individuals like Antonovych had various options for national identifica- 
tion, each of which was linked to a political project and broader worldview. 
Antonovych's family background would have enabled him to be a Catholic Pole 
and a member of the Polish rural gentry, which would likely have gone along 
with the political project of Polish autonomy or even the re-establishment of 
an independent Polish state. His education at Russian universities enabled 
him to become a professor and he could easily have assimilated fully into 
Russian culture. This would have been a political decision for the imperial 
state, with the possibility of a successful career in the administration. Instead, 
Antonovych chose the third option of learning the language of the peasantry, 
working towards the advancement of Ukrainian high culture, and becoming 
a member of a peasant nation. His decision to identify as Ukrainian resulted 
from his political loyalty to the project of nationally based Ukrainian socialism. 
Like Antonovych, many 19th-century Ukrainian nationalists were not native 
speakers of Ukrainian. Among them were Russian- and Polish-speaking no- 
bles as well as Jewish intellectuals and even individuals with French or Swiss 
ancestors. The Ukrainophiles were not connected by their ethnicity or native 
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tongue but by their political dedication to the peasants’ cultural and societal 
improvement. 

For much of the 19th century, Ukrainian nationalism remained the project 
of a small intellectual elite. In the Habsburg Monarchy, various clubs and eco- 
nomic co-operations took advantage of the relatively liberal legal regime to 
turn it into a true mass movement by the early 2oth century. Consequently, 
the earliest demands for an independent Ukrainian state were voiced in Gali- 
cia around the turn of the century. Meanwhile, in Russia, the number of self- 
declared national Ukrainians slowly rose among the educated population, es- 
pecially university students and teachers, but a mixture of repression and pop- 
ular indifference delayed the formation of mass organizations. Only during the 
1917 revolutions would Ukrainian nationalism become a truly relevant politi- 
cal force in Kiev, as the Ukrainian movement profited from the post-imperial 
power vacuum and briefly managed to establish a nation-state. However, as 
the subsequent civil war showed, the idea of Ukrainian nationhood was not yet 
sufficiently anchored in the population to guarantee Ukraine’s independence 
in the face of several competing political forces. A combination of state poli- 
cies, bottom-up mobilization, and extreme violence would change this over the 
course of the twentieth century, ultimately leading towards the establishment 
of a more sustainable independent Ukrainian state in 1991. 
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Jews in Habsburg Galicia: Challenges of Modernity 


Vladyslava Moskalets 


The 19th century was a period of crucial transformations for Polish Jews. Dur- 
ing this century, these communities entered an era of secularization, encoun- 
tered economic modernization, and appropriated modern ideologies, such as 
nationalism and socialism. At the end of the 18th century, the Jews of the for- 
mer Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth were divided between the Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian empires, following of the partitions of Poland, with the ma- 
jority living in the Ukrainian provinces of the Russian Empire. In 1772, follow- 
ing the first partition, the Habsburg Monarchy established a new province on 
its north-eastern border and named it the Kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria, 
alluding to the medieval Ruthenian state which had previously existed on those 
territories. Three main ethnic groupings dominated the population of Gali- 
cia: Ukrainians, Poles, and Jews, who also constituted the three main religious 
groups, namely, Greek Catholics, Roman Catholics, and those adherents of the 
Judaism. The territory also included various smaller minority communities, 
such as Germans, Armenians, Hungarians, and Romani. According to some 
estimates the Jewish population in 1772 was between 150.000 and 200.000, 
constituting 6-7% of the general population. Despite representing the smallest 
of the main groups, the number of Jews residing in this area of the Habsburg 
Monarchy was already unprecedented, and continued to grow during the next 
century. In 1849, the Jewish population of Galicia had more than doubled, ris- 
ing to approximately 328.000, or 6.7 per cent of the populace. Later in the cen- 
tury, this had reached 11.7 per cent. In both empires, Jews mainly lived in the 
cities, though there were attempts to promote Jewish agricultural settlements, 
while smaller Jewish communities continued to perform some essential inter- 
mediary functions in the villages. 

Differences between these two empires made Jewish experiences in each 
unique. Political participation, opportunities for integration, censorship, and 
exposure to state and localized violence manifested in different ways. Eco- 
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nomically, however, Jews on both sides of the border lived very similar sorts 
of lives. Despite the differences, there were a lot of cross-border interaction 
between both empires, such as the Hasidism or Haskalah movements. More- 
over, the emancipation of the Jews in the Habsburg lands was the outcome of 
a series of different legal reforms, only being finalized in 1867 when Emperor 
Franz Joseph II granted them full equal rights. 

This chapter will provide an overview of the most important processes that 
took place within the Jewish communities of Galicia, in the context of their liv- 
ing within a multinational environment. The shifting political, economic, and 
religious contexts of the 19th century are therefore crucial for understanding 
Ukrainian-Jewish relations. 


Economic Life and Opportunities 


Galicia was one of the poorest provinces of what came to be known as the Aus- 
tro- Hungarian Empire after 1867, with much of its economy revolving around 
agriculture. Besides a few exceptions, there were no major modern industry, 
and even big cities like Lviv (Lemberg/Lwöw), were mostly centres of trade and 
services. The economic decline of the smaller towns made Jews migrate to a few 
big cities, or emigrate abroad, with the number living in Lviv rising from a third 
to the majority of the city’s population. Jews in Galicia were engaged primar- 
ily in trade with 51 per cent of those actively working as merchants or retailers 
being Jewish. In general, the occupational structure of Jews in Galicia differed 
from the western provinces of Austria- Hungary with a higher percentage en- 
gaged in industry than in more industrialized areas like Bohemia. Moreover, a 
high rate of Jews in Galicia were not professionally active. 

Since the presence of the Polish nobility continued to dominate the ter- 
ritory’s politics and administration, they continued to hire Jewish managers 
to work on rural estates as intermediaries between the ruling elites and the 
largely Ukrainian peasantry. A group of wealthy Jewish landowners were also 
present, living mainly in the area around the city of Ternopil, and were similar 
to their Polish counterparts. 

Despite its largely agrarian character, industries did exist in a few places. 
The county of Boryslav in eastern Galicia and Krosno in the west, for instance, 
developed into centres for the Austro-Hungarian oil industry, which employed 
a lot of Jews as entrepreneurs, workers, or overseers and played a crucial role in 
the growth of the Jewish industrial proletariat. Similarly, the city of Kolomyia 
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was home to the “Big Tales” prayer shawl factory, which mainly employed Jews. 
The presence of Jewish workers was significant for philanthropists and inter- 
national observers since working in manufacturing or extraction industries 
was considered more “productive” and ethically more appropriate than trad- 
ing. 

At the other end of the social spectrum, a new generation of acculturated 
Jewish elites were more integrated into the so-called free professions, becom- 
ing doctors or lawyers. This transition was especially prevalent among banking 
and trader families who could provide their children with a university educa- 
tion in Lviv or Vienna. 

The area around the city of Stanislav (today’s Ivano-Frankivsk Oblast), also 
included a number of villages with a relatively significant Jewish population, 
some of whom continued to serve as local middlemen as well as shop-keepers, 
millers, or wandering traders. The mid-19th century had also seen an influx of 
Jews into villages after they had obtained the rights to land holdings. However, 
many also engaged in agriculture and lived similarly to non-Jewish peasants. 
Being more isolated from their mostly urban-based religious institutions, 
these rural Jews tended to interact more often with the Christian Ukrainian 
peasants rather than with their coreligionists. 

During this period, both the Polish and Ukrainian national movements 
were increasingly preoccupied with local economic problems and differences 
in Galicia’s occupational structure. Since Jews were overrepresented in com- 
merce and trade, Ukrainian and Polish intellectuals often blamed them for 
exploiting the peasantry. The end of the 19th century also saw a rise in coop- 
eration between Polish and Ukrainian national cooperative networks, which 
pushed and increasing number of Jewish traders out of the villages and into 
the urban centres. In response to this, Jewish activists, tried to encourage 
Jewish youths to pursue more vocational forms of education and qualify as 
craftsmen. During the interwar period appeared, this would manifest in the 
form of a Jewish cooperative movement, which traded kosher meat and milk. 


Mass Migration 


Although the wave of anti-Jewish pogroms that took place in the Russian Em- 
pire from 1881 to 1882 served as one of the key triggers for much of the migra- 
tion of the 19th century, this process was as much the outcome of a range of 
long-term socio-economic changes. The decay of the shtetls (towns, where Jews 
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had previously constituted most of the population) meant that numerous arti- 
sans, merchants, and peddlers did not have the means for survival. Moreover, 
urbanization was unable to solve the problem since the major cities lay outside 
the Pale of Settlement were the majority of Russian Jews were forced to live. 

Migration rates intensified more towards the end of the 19th century, 
when Jews had already established effective international support networks 
and the accepting countries, such as Canada, the United States, and Ar- 
gentina, required a larger workforce for their burgeoning textile industries. 
Large number of Ukrainians and Poles also migrated during this period, how- 
ever, their movement patterns differed to those of their Jewish counterparts. 
Ukrainian migrants, in particular, were mainly peasants who sought out sea- 
sonal agricultural work in the USA, Canada, and Brazil. Additionally, unlike 
these Ukrainian peasants, who often returned from overseas once their con- 
tracts came to an end, Jewish migrants usually took their families with them 
settled abroad permanently. Those Jewish who emigrated from Russia usually 
travelled illegally via the border crossing in Brody on the Austro-Hungarian 
border. One of the most famous Yiddish writers, Sholem-Aleichem, described 
an illegal border crossing by a Jewish family in his novel Motl, the Cantor's Son. 
Differences between Jews from the Russian Empire and those from Habsburg 
Galicia became especially apparent among the emerging diaspora communi- 
ties in the USA, where the latter received the somewhat derogatory name of 
Galitzianers and were stereotypically portrayed as backward and orthodox. 

Another major problem was the slave trade, notably the coercion of women 
into prostitution. Those who often operated networks of slave traders were 
Jewish, which influenced the prevalence of antisemitic discourses in the press, 
even though Jewish women were as likely to fall victim as their Polish or 
Ukrainian counterparts. Pauperization, lack of education, and prostitution 
caused concern among international philanthropic networks, such as the 
Baron Hirsch Foundation, the French Alliance of Israelites (Alliance Israelite 
Universelle), and those operated by the Rothschild family in the United King- 
dom. These Jewish charitable organizations often tried to help integrate Jews 
into more productive occupations or provide them with vocational training 
which would allow the latter to find stable employment. The Austrian-Jewish 
social activist Berta Pappenheim (1859-1936), in particular, was noted for her 
investigations into the trafficking of Jewish girls in Galicia and attempting to 
fight against prostitution. 
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The Social Transformation of Judaism in Galicia 


During the 18th and 19th centuries, European Jewish communities under- 
went major internal transformations, among which the most significant were 
Hasidism and Haskalah. The former was a charismatic religious movement 
inspired by the Jewish mystic Baal-Shem Tov (1698-1760), which emerged 
in Galicia’s eastern Podolia region. One of the key tenants of Hasidism was 
the possibility of connecting with God transcendentally through emotional 
experiences rather than just through learning the Talmud. The popularity of 
the Hasidism movement transformed the traditional kahal system and under- 
mined the established Jewish authorities, being organized around charismatic 
leaders known as tzaddiks, who lived in the small cities and held courts where 
their adherents could visit them. Among the most famous of these was the 
Chornobyl court established by Mordekhai Twersky. 

Although Habsburg and Russian officials tended to regard the movement 
with suspicion, the former tended to be less repressive, prompting some of 
the tzaddiks from Russia to emigrate. A famous example was tsaddik Yisroel 
Friedman from Ruzhin, who fled to the then Austrian Empire after being ac- 
cused of murder and persecuted by the Russian authorities. He subsequently 
established his court in Sadagora, near Chernivtsi in eastern Galicia, which 
attracted numerous adherents from both sides of the border. The Hasidic 
lifestyle itself, encompassed different elements borrowed from both Polish 
and Ukrainian culture. Tsaddiks usually organized their courts in a manner 
similar to the Polish nobilities’ country estates, while the movement’s songs 
and melodics often took inspiration from Ukrainian peasant folk traditions. 

Besides the state authorities, Hasidism’s popularity also drew suspicion 
from the adherents of the Jewish Enlightenment movement, the Haskalah. This 
movement appeared at the end of the 18th century among Jewish intellectuals 
in Berlin who wished to promote moderate Jewish integration within their re- 
spective societies. The incorporation of Galicia into the Habsburg Empire led 
to many new changes and cultural influences brought German-speaking ac- 
culturated Jews from Moravia and the German lands brought recent changes, 
including the Haskalah. Brody - the main border city between the Habsburg 
and Romanov empires- became one of the movement’s centres and an con- 
duit for spreading its ideas to Russia. In Galicia itself, however, the movement’s 
priorities quickly shifted away from social integration and towards criticizing 
of Hasidim. It’s leading activists, the Maskilim, argued that the tzaddiks de- 
liberately fooled the uneducated and impoverished Jewish masses in order to 
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financially exploit them. Some famous maskils, such as Yosef Perl (1773-1889) 
from Ternopil, even employed more novel methods, such as parody, in order to 
undermine Hasidism's influence. 

Prior to the mid-19th century, however, the Haskalah’s influence was 
somewhat restricted to a small circle of elites. However, it would subsequently 
come to influence more popular movements, such as Reformed Judaism. Inthe 
1840s, a Reformed synagogue, Tempel, and a Hasidic counterpart, Jakub Glanzer 
Shul, were built almost simultaneously in Lviv’s Krakéw suburb. Supporters of 
Reformism financed the former’s construction and invited a prominent pro- 
Reform rabbi from Moravia, Abraham Kohn, to Lviv in order to promote the 
movement. Kohn’s stay in the city was brief and prompted resistance from 
part of the community, who objected to his appointment as Chief Rabbi of 
Lviv. In 1848, an Orthodox Jew poisoned him in retaliation, with the commu- 
nity because by the new of one of its first ideologically motivated murders. 
Nevertheless, the Reformed community in Lviv continued to grow in size and 
influence, that saw Kohn being elevated to status of a spiritual founder with a 
Jewish school being named in his honour. 


Jews in the Galician Political Context 


During the 19th century, the Jews of Galicia increasingly found themselves at 
the crossroads of a major cultural shift. While the older generation had tended 
to embrace the German cultural milieu, publishing their writings in German, 
the latter half of the 19th century witnessed a growing trend towards Polish 
acculturation. Marsha Rosenblit describes Jews in the Habsburg Monarchy as 
holding as sense of triple identity: political loyal to the empire, cultural loyalty 
towards a Polish or German-speaking milieu, and an inherent ethno-religious 
loyalty towards Judaism itself. The political climate of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire also contributed to the creation of various organizations that were a 
place of socialization and a way of influencing politics. Moreover, the increas- 
ing diversity of these organizations after 1850 came to reflect the growing cul- 
tural and political divisions within the Jewish community. 

The Shomer Israel organization represented the most notable expression 
of German-Jewish acculturation, having been founded in 1868 and publishing 
its own German-language newspaper Der Israelite. In 1876, at the initiative of 
Shomer Israel, the Lviv Kahal adopted a new charter that favoured community 
members who had received a secular education. In response, the rival Ortho- 
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dox organization Mahzikei HaDat was formed in order to counter the perceived 
effort to forcibly secularize he community, publishing its own newspaper of 
the same name. By 1883, Mahzikei HaDat boasted around 40.000 members. 

In the political context of late-19th century Galicia, Jewish leaders and or- 
ganizations also had to interact with newly emerging Polish and Ukrainian po- 
litical forces. Following the 1867 Constitution, in particular, Polish politicians 
had come to dominate the Galician provincial government. Indeed, the Monar- 
chy’s Orthodox subjects even attempted to maintain a degree of influence over 
imperial politics by siding with the powerful Polish bloc that emerged in the 
Austrian parliament. Between 1882 and 1892, a pro-Polish political organiza- 
tion, Agudas Achim, also proved highly influential, using its own printed publi- 
cation, Ojczyzna, as a mouthpiece for promoting the interests of Poles. 

Galicia’s other groupings subsequently attempted to cooperate in response 
such as during the 1873 elections that saw the emergence of a Ukrainian-Jew- 
ish political alliances when the pro-Ukrainian Ruthenian Council and Shomer 
Israel agreed to work together in order to limit Polish domination in Galicia. 
As part of their strategy, the Council sent letters to the Central Election Com- 
mittee of the Jews of Galicia (Central-Wahl-comité der Juden in Galizien), which 
Shomer Israel supported with a proposal for backing Jewish candidates in 
the cities on the condition that Jewish voters living in the villages supported 
Ukrainian ones. Although the alliance worked mostly in the Ukrainians’ favour, 
the Jewish press spoke positively about the political mobilization of Jews and 
the overcoming of mutual Ukrainian-Jewish prejudices in the villages. 

By the end of the 19th century, however, Zionism had emerged as a stronger 
ideological alternative. Early Zionism in Galicia took the form ofa so-called “di- 
aspora nationalism” as it did not presume that the regions Jews would imme- 
diately emigrate to Palestine. While this remained an important symbol for the 
movement, Zionist leaders continued to imagine remaining in Galicia as their 
more likely future, becoming increasingly focused on the local political climate 
as a result. Consequently, Ukrainian and Jewish nationalism developed simul- 
taneously and faced similar challenges within the Habsburg Monarchy. Jews 
were not even considered to be one of the Monarchy’s constituent nations; a 
nation was broadly defined as being based on a distinct language, of which Yid- 
dish was not recognized. The first proposal for granting national recognition to 
the Habsburg Jews was not put forward until 1905, when the Ukrainian politi- 
cian Iulian Romanchuk suggested it to the Austrian parliament. This support 
was itself the result of decades of cooperation between Ukrainian and Jewish 
national movements, which achieved its climax during the 1907 parliamentary 
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elections, the first to permit universal male suffrage. The idea behind this co- 
operation was to encourage Ukrainian peasants to vote for Jewish candidates 
while urban Jews backed Ukrainians in order to counter the threat of Polish 
domination. Numerous political rallies during the electoral campaign demon- 
strated the popularity of this decision as well as reflecting the general politi- 
cization of the Galician populace. As a result, four candidates from the Jewish 
party and 27 Ukrainian deputies were elected to Parliament, demonstrating 
the strategy’s success. 


The Development of Modern Jewish Culture 


Of the developments that came to represent the rise of modern Jewish culture 
in Galicia, Yiddish theatre was one of the modern notable, growing out of the 
Purim-shpiel plays dedicated to the Jewish holiday of Purim. Some of the first 
performances staged in Galicia were organized by the Broder singers, inde- 
pendent performers originally from Brody who sang and entertained the pub- 
lic in taverns and restaurants. Their performances were inspired by traditional 
badkhonim (wedding entertainers) and cantorial music. Amore permanent Yid- 
dish theatre in Lviv appeared in 1889, moving from place to place. Its founder, 
Yaakov Ber Gimpel, had been a former singer in the Polish theatre, with its 
most popular performances being operettas written and directed by the fa- 
mous playwright Abraham Goldfaden. Yiddish theatre was also a very egalitar- 
ian form of entertainment that brought together people from different social 
spheres. 

A number of influential Jewish artists were also born in Galicia, including 
Maurycy Gottlieb (1856-1879) who hailed from the western city of Drohobych 
and later received an artistic education in Kraköw at the workshop of the fa- 
mous Polish artists Jan Mateiko. Gottlieb’s own works were remarkable for his 
usage of personages and stories from Jewish and world history and literature, 
such as Shylock and Jessica (1876), based on William Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice. Another Drohobych-born artist, Ephraim Moshe Lilien (1874-1925), be- 
came famous for his woodcuts dedicated to the Zionist movement, especially 
a portrait of the modern movement’s founder Theodore Herzl. 

Modern Jewish literature had started to develop with the rise of the 
Haskalah movement. As Galicia was one of its main centres, a few prominent 
authors also resided there, developing their own literary approaches through 
constant dialogue with the movement's Vienna and Berlin branches. A re- 
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markable feature of modern Jewish literature was its multilingualism with 
authors employing a mix of Hebrew, German, and Yiddish. The first of these 
writers were maskils, usually from wealthy families, who had been fortunate 
to receive private education and wrote in their free time being mostly based in 
Lviv, Brody, Zhovkva, and Ternopil. Yitshak Erter (1791-1851), for example, was 
famous for his satirical fiction, which was highly critical of Hasidim. The most 
famous work of this kind was The Revealer of Secrets (1819) by Yosef Perl. The 
book consisted of letters allegedly written by Hasidim revealing terrible things 
about the religion. Paradoxically, the text became popular among Hasidim, 
who's adherents often failed to recognize the satirical form. 

Menahem Mendel Levin (1749-1826) also wrote satirical works condemn- 
ing Hasidic ideas, notably the novel Moral Accounting (1808). The most famous 
of these authors, however, was the philosopher Nahman Krochmal of Zhovkva 
(1785-1840), for whom Haskalah was viewed as a possibility to discuss religious 
problems within a modern philosophical context. His student, Meir Letters 
(1800?-1871), later became pioneer of Hebrew romantic poetry, though he also 
wrote in German. 

The other significant development of Jewish literature was the appearance 
of Yiddish neoromanticism at the turn of the 20th century. Among the most 
famous poets were Shmuel Yankev Imber, Melech Ravitch, Dovid Kenigsberg, 
and Uri Tsvi Grinberg. Their decision to write in Yiddish, was itself a con- 
sciously artistic choice. The Yiddish literature movement in Galicia was itself 
precipitated by the opening of the newspaper Lemberger Togblat in Lviv in 1904 
by Gershom Bader (1868-1953), which gave young authors an opportunity 
to publish their prose and poetry. The period preceding the First World War 
subsequently witnessed a flourishing of Yiddish literature in Lviv, however, 
most of this movement's leading figures subsequently moved to Vienna after 
1914. 


The End of Galicia 


Jewish Galicia would ironically, outlive the Kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeira, 
which ceased to exist with the dissolution of Austria-Hungary at the end of 
the First World War. As some of the Habsburg’s most loyal subjects, the fall of 
the Dual Monarchy represented a major identity crisis for the territory’s Jew- 
ish inhabitants. Many were subjected to antisemitic violence during and af- 
ter the war, such as the Lviv Pogrom of 1918. During the interwar period, Gali- 
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cian Jews were obliged to integrate into the post-war Second Polish Republic, 
where they also faced new problems such as political radicalism and social in- 
security, as well as new opportunities including the possibility of emigrating 
to Palestine. The Galician past was also as problematic by some Jewish intel- 
lectuals, who considered the experience of life under the Monarchy as one of 
cultural Germanization. During the 20th century, however, Galicia would be- 
come mythologized within literature, such as the writings of the Galician-born 
author Joseph Roth as well as numerous memoirs. 
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Grain, Coal, and Gas. 
Ukraine's Economy since the Eighteenth Century 


Boris Belge 


The port of Odesa is undoubtedly one of the flashpoints for Russias war of ag- 
gression against Ukraine. Already after the annexation of Crimea and the es- 
tablishing of Russian control over the Kerch Strait, commercial shipping be- 
came virtually impossible for Ukrainian merchant enterprises. Nevertheless, 
after entering a full-scale war, Russia effectively blockaded the port and cut it 
off its sea routes in the spring and summer of 2022. 

In contrast to the 19th century, grain exports from Odesa are less important 
for Europe and predominantly feed many African and Asian countries such 
as China, Egypt, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. Perhaps these new 
routes, distant from more Western countries, have made the importance of 
Odesa’s grain exports to the world economy less visible in the present.” It was 
not until the Russian war of aggression against Ukraine that the significance 
of Odesa and its port in global food distribution became abundantly clear - a 
place that Odesa had won due to far-sighted decisions and the development of 
transnational links in the early 1800s and regained with considerable determi- 
nation after Ukrainian independence.” 

What applies to the port of Odesa also applies to the wider economy of 
Ukraine - it has a troubling imperial and Soviet past and a contested present. 
The history of Ukraine’s economy examines its evolution, including structures, 
institutions, and processes, and the relationships between economic and non- 
economic factors such as politics, culture, and demography. This chapter will 
illuminate some key areas of Ukraine’s economic history from the 18th century 
up to the 2022 Russian military invasion from a birds-eye perspective. 

I will give an insight into Ukraine’s multifaceted history by concentrating 
on three commodities, or resources, that encapsulate much of Ukraine's econ- 
omy: wheat, coal, and natural gas primarily used for burning. As a country in- 
credibly rich in raw materials and fertile soil, Ukraine's economy has been ori- 
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ented around food and energy for centuries. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Ukraine fueled the Russian Empire, the Soviet Union, and several parts of the 
modern world. 

The story of wheat, coal, and gas also helps answer the following questions: 
who sets the course of the Ukrainian economy - local, regional, national, impe- 
rial, or global actors? When did Ukraine experience economic autonomy, and 
how high was its interdependence within imperial or global economic geogra- 
phies? Which financial goals were followed and what were the models? In this 
contribution, I intend to use economic history asa lens into the political, social, 
and cultural phenomena of Ukraine’s history in the 19th and 2oth centuries. A 
better understanding of Ukraine’s economy helps to gauge the imperial and 
Soviet legacies within present-day Ukraine, both as a burden and an opportu- 
nity. 

Ukrainian history is largely the history of a region that did not merge into 
a legal national entity. The question of when exactly, and how, Ukrainian his- 
tory began is widely disputed.’ From the perspective of economics, a nation- 
state is needed as a container to facilitate a national economy, and things tend 
to get messy in the Ukrainian case. Although Ukraine lacked legal sovereignty, 
in many respects, it was still a distinct economic region separated from the 
so-called Russian “Motherland”. In the following chapter, I will use the estab- 
lished approach for circumventing this problem by focusing on the area that is 
today’s territory of Ukraine — Left and Right Bank Ukraine, Southern Ukraine, 
and Crimea - territories that had previously been divided between the Habs- 
burg, Ottoman, and Russian Empires. 


Imperialism and Economy 


The following map (Fig. 1-1) shows the main industrial products for every re- 
gion of Ukraine in 2006. While the numbers might have changed, it is still help- 
ful for providing a general overview of Ukraine's key industrial centers. What 
immediately catches the eye is the fact that most mining and metallurgical pro- 
duction is concentrated in the country’s south-east. The center of all this is the 
Donets Coal basin (better known as Donbas), a mining area comparable to the 
German Ruhrgebiet, which also fueled the country’s industrialization (and mil- 
itarization). 
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Fig. 1-1: Ukrainian Economy, 2006. Wikipedia Commons. 
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Fig. 1-2: Soil Map of Ukraine. Source: Genera 


Soviet Ministry, GUGK, SSSR, 1977. Downloaded from the European Soil Data Centre (ESDAC). 
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The second map (Fig. 1-2) gives an impression of the different types of 
Ukrainian soil. Attention needs to be drawn to the grey and pink areas where 
the so-called “chernozem” (black soil) and “castanozem” (brown earth) are 
located. Chernozem is fertile soil rich in humus and, therefore, most appro- 
priate for cultivating grain. As a consequence, Ukraine was, and remains, one 
of the biggest international producers of wheat and rye.* 

Both maps highlight Ukraines extraordinary wealth of resources. This 
alone is not enough for an economy to flourish, however. Resources must 
be developed, mined, cultivated, and introduced into economic cycles. The 
fundamental question about this process is not only how these processes took 
place but also for whose profit. The answer to the latter question reveals the 
nature of the area’s historical power structures, of which this chapter explores 
one, in particular. Scholars have previously considered whether Ukraine could 
be described as Russia’s colony, a topic that has caused heated debates.” 
This uneasiness is mainly rooted in understanding colonialism as a cultural 
operation, forcing hegemonic representations of a ruling elite onto local pop- 
ulations.° A point of concern is, for example, the applicability of cultural terms 
such as “racism” within the Russian context. However, it is important to note 
that colonialism emergence as an analytical concept was initially defined in 
economic terms, being understood as “the process of control of supplies of 
raw materials, mineral resources and markets in underdeveloped and pre- 


capitalist regions.” 


Much of the literature since being published has also 
tended to distinguish between different types of colonialism. When taking 
a closer look at Ukraine's history, three forms of colonialism are especially 
applicable: exploitation colonialism, settler colonialism, and internal colonial- 
ism. These three types are not mutually exclusive but instead provide different 
perspectives on the complex process of colonization. 

Exploitation colonialism is focused on the extraction (and exploitation) of re- 
sources or labor force for the benefit of the imperial metropole. The dominant 
form of colonial presence in the colonized territories is thus the trading post 
and colonial centers in which a small group of colonists constitute the political, 
economic and administrative elite. The early colonization of Northern America 
and Africa are a paradigmatic example for this type of colonization. It is also 
applicable to the colonization of Siberia in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Settler colonialism is “a distinct type of colonialism that functions through 
the replacement of indigenous populations with an invasive settler society 
that, over time, develops a distinctive identity and sovereignty”.® This large- 
scale immigration of settlers is often driven by religious, political, or eco- 
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nomic motives. However, it also differs from other forms of colonialism in that 
settlers frequently become a permanent social presence, perpetuating forms 
of living, domination, and economies that endure beyond the end of formal 
colonial rule.” In Ukraine, this process can be observed beyond the second 
half of the 19th century, when the settlement of Southern Ukraine ended and 
the territories of “Little Russia’ and “New Russia” were incorporated into the 
Russian Imperial framework. 

Finally, internal colonialism is a widely used term that differentiates Rus- 
sias colonial experience from the British (or French, or Portuguese) example. 
Legally, the colonized territories are already part of the state and not discrim- 
inated against by the center. Still, the structural power between these areas of 
the state is unevenly distributed, especially when it comes to the exploitation 
of resources. 

As I will demonstrate in this chapter, Ukraine witnessed all three types of 
colonialism. Moreover, over the past decades, scholarly understanding of colo- 
nialism has also widened considerably, bringing social, political, and cultural 
factors into the equation. Culturally inspired historiography, however, has in- 
creasingly turned a blind eye to economics, focusing on people and cultural 
signs. In this context, the exploitation model of colonization differs from these 
approaches in that it places resources at the center of attention. Bringing these 
material factors back into the analysis and returning to an economic narrative 
of Ukraine’s history inside the imperial framework of the Russian Empire, the 
Soviet Union, and even the 1990s can therefore offer new insights. I will do so 
by elaborating upon three different arguments. First, I will assess the history of 
the grain trade in Ukraine and what this tells us about Ukraine as a cornerstone 
in Russia's imperial framework. I will then consider how the Donbas served as 
the coal mine of the Russian Empire and the steel plant of the Soviet Union, 
but St. Petersburg and Moscow’s rule over Ukraine did not mean colonial ex- 
ploitation of the latter entirely. Instead, Ukraine’s East became an industrial 
center by itself. Finally, I will discuss how the construction of the main Russian 
gas pipeline through Ukraine undisputedly tied Ukraine’s economy to Russia's, 
a problem that became virulent in the 1990s and 2000s when both states ac- 
quired independence and began to drift apart politically. 
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Grain 


The cultivation of grain and Ukrainian national identity are inextricably linked. 
In fact, the country’s flag is said to present a blue sky over a golden wheat field. 
In the history of Ukraine, grain served three functions: it was a foreign trade 
commodity, a geopolitical weapon, and the main source of food. I will explore 
these different functions in turn. 

The territories of Ukraine have always been used to cultivate grain. In 
Ukraine, peasants grew rye in the north and wheat in the south (with some 
small portions of oat and hops). Today, sunflowers have also come to share 
a large proportion of Ukraine’s agricultural fields. Russia claimed Ukraine's 
wheat early on. In the time of Tsar Peter I, Left-Bank Ukrainian merchants 
were forbidden from dealing directly with their Western counterparts since 
the state tried to monopolize trade. In the middle of the 18th century, Left- 
Bank Ukraine was itself integrated into the Russian market.” 

Catherine II’s conquest campaigns from the 1770s to the 1790s were also 
driven by the desire to get better access to the Black Sea and provide Russia 
with the ability to ship larger quantities of grain.” In 1794, the Tsarina’s troops 
conquered the Turkish city of Khadzhibey, leading her to announce the found- 
ing of a new imperial Russia city at this century-old place of settlement. Odesa 
would soon become Russia's biggest port for grain export.” Short transporta- 
tion routes to export corridors quickly fueled the rapid expansion of Ukraine’s 
agriculture with the hinterland of these Russian-ruled Black Sea ports, then 
called “New Russia” or Novorossiya, developing into the breadbasket of Europe. 

In the 19th century, as the population of Ukraine and the wider Russian 
Empire continued to grow and European-led globalization started to acceler- 
ate, capitalist logic began to influence grain cultivation. To Russia's economic 
planners it was evident that they had to exploit Ukraine’s soils as much as possi- 
ble since grain promised an export surplus that the Empire could then leverage 
in order to join the international gold standard. This was a monetary system in 
which the standard economic unit of account was based on a fixed quantity of 
gold - making money convertible, serving as basis for the international mon- 
etary system from the 1870s to the early 1920s, and effectively until the 1970s. 
Membership in the club of gold standard states also increased its attractive- 
ness to foreign debtors.” The plan to join was concocted by the Imperial Fi- 
nance Minister Sergei Ju. Witte. This plan worked: Russias trade balance prof- 
ited from exporting ever more grain up until the 1900s (Fig. 1-3). 
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Fig. 1-3: “Wheat Exports of the Russian Empire (including Ukraine), 1861-1913”, 
Source: Falkus, M.E., Russia and the International Wheat Trade, 1861-1814, 
New Series, Vol. 33, No. 132 (Nov., 1966), p. 417. 
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Grain was not only a commodity, however. During the Soviet period, it 
also came to be regarded as a weapon for social engineering; in the 1930s, 
Joseph Stalin and his entourage had grain firmly in their sights when order- 
ing the forced collectivization of farmland. Ukraine, one of the agricultural 
hotspots of the Soviet Union, was hit to a catastrophic extent by this assault 
on local peasants, ushering in what came to be known as the “Holodomor”, 
highlighting the genocidal consequences behind Stalin’s intent to break the 
Ukrainian peasantry through brute force. While the US Congress and the 
German Bundestag (among other parliamentary bodies) later acknowledged 
the Holodomor as a genocidal crime, scholars still discuss to what extent 
Stalin had waged war against the peasantry in general, or specifically against 
Ukrainians. Without question, economic rationale had played a role: the 
Holodomor could not have happened without Stalin’s plan to boost the heavy 
industrialization of the country and the inevitable demands this created 
for workers and food, and the simultaneously forced collectivization of the 
countryside. 
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This relates to the third point: grain is, first and foremost, a food stuff. 
Large armies need food as much as weapons - the present war is no exception 
and supplying food is an essential task for the state. There were mainly two 
reasons for the lack of grain in the 19th and 20th centuries: famines and wars. 
While bad harvests stemmed from natural causes, such as drought, sand- 
storms, or heavy rain, the resulting famines were often the cause of political 
decisions.” In principle, Russia rarely suffered from harvesting too little grain 
and would have been able to provide for its population through improved 
redistributing across the empire and access to grain stores. This, however, 
seldom happened. Conflict also tended to exacerbate the scarcity of food, 
with the grain fields of Ukraine serving as a battleground in both world wars. 
The main reasons for the first Russian Revolution in 1905 and the February 
Revolution of 1917 (for which Ukraine was a major theater) were not cultural or 
political in nature, but stemmed from economic conditions, specifically high 
bread prices and widespread starvation under the impression of two wars (the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905 and World War I). 

Throughout the first half of the zoth century, Stalinism and the Second 
World War deprived Soviet Ukraine’s recovery as a producer of grain. Dur- 
ing the Cold War era, Stalin’s successor Nikita Khrushchev implemented some 
concessions that allowed local peasants to conduct independent small-scale 
agriculture. As a result, the peasantry was incorporated into the Soviet wel- 
fare state. However, the deficiencies of collectivized agriculture soon became 
apparent, and by the 1970s, the Soviet Union had become a net importer of 
grain.'° The heavy legacy of the Soviet era continued to affect Ukraine's agri- 
cultural sector, with the kolkhoz (collective farming) system remaining in place 
until 2000. By the end of the 1990s, agricultural production had dropped to 
just 50 per cent of its 1989 level. Since 2000, there has been a slow recovery 
in the agricultural sector. In 2008 and 2009, the country once again ranked as 
the sixth largest grain producer in the world.” However, the lingering effects 
of the Soviet era are still felt today, as Ukraine continues to grapple with the 
challenges of transitioning from a collectivized agricultural system to a more 
modern, market-based approach. 

The story of grain is as much about internal politics as it is about Ukraine's 
entanglements with Russia, Europe, and the wider world. Still, Russia’s hunger 
for grain - both rye for domestic use and wheat as a trade commodity - turned 
Ukraine effectively into a grain-supplying “colony”, dominated by the imperial 
center. This led to another problem: asymmetrical trade relations and resulting 
dependencies. Since Ukraine’s economy was set to achieve Russia's agricultural 
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surplus, Ukrainians could not always choose between several development op- 
portunities freely. 


Coal 


While the story of grain could easily fit into a colonial narrative for Ukrainian 
history, the story of coal, being in some ways, like grain, a fuel supply, is much 
more complicated. In fact, the beginning of coal mining in the South-East- 
ern Ukrainian region of Donbas in the 1870s marked a fundamental shift in its 
economy. Ukraine now started to develop into a major European industrial re- 
gion rather than being “only” an agricultural supplier of grain for the Russian 
and wider European economy. Prior to the rise of oil, coal was the dominant 
energy source, with the Donbas providing about 70 per cent of that consumed 
in the Russian Empire.” 

After the Russian Civil War, industrial production in the Soviet Union had 
fallen to one-tenth compared to the pre-war level. It was Ukraine's coal that 
would fuel the recovery of the Soviet economy. Already in 1926, the Ukrainian 
coal industry had returned to 95 per cent of the pre-war level. With Stalins de- 
cision to force the country’s industrialization, Ukraine became even more im- 
portant to the Soviet economy of the 1920s and 1930s. Without Ukraine's coal 
and iron, the Union would not have been able to produce the amount of steel 
projected for the first five-year plan. Indeed, from 1932 to 1933, the industrial 
region of Donbas-Dnipropetrovs’k-Kryvyi Rih produced 70 per cent of hard 
coal and 70 per cent of iron for the entire Soviet Union. From a global perspec- 
tive, the numbers are equally impressive. In 1937, Soviet Ukraine was the third- 
biggest producer ofiron and fourth biggest for coal in the world. In the first two 
decades of Soviet rule, southern Ukraine became an industrial region, and the 
number of workers quadrupled in only a few years. During this time, urban- 
ization in South-Eastern Ukraine also increased, leading to significant popu- 
lation growth in cities like Stalino (Donetsk) and Zaporizhzhia. Between 1926 
and 1939, the populations of these cities grew from around 105.000 to 462.000 
in Stalino and from 56.000 to 289.000 in Zaporizhzhia.” 

In Marxist (and thus Bolshevik) ideology, industrial workers represented 
the core of revolutionary movements. In the early 1900s, strikes by minework- 
ers in Southern Ukraine challenged the authorities and led to revolts during the 
1905 Revolution. The history of coal challenges the narrative of Ukraine being 
a colony of Russia. While being politically ruled by Moscow, Southern Ukraine 
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was portrayed as the beating heart of Russian industrialization, as a famous 
poster from 1921 showcased (Fig. 1-4). 


Fig. 1-4: “Donbass serdtse Rossii.” The New York Public 
Library Digital Collections. 1921. 


Donbas was not an exploited periphery but developed into a full-fledged 
economic center for the rest of the Empire. This gave the region and its people 
some leverage, influence, and attention. Southern Ukraine became the place 
“where the steel was tempered”, to paraphrase Alexander Ostrovsky’s famous 
novel, in the late Russian Empire and the first decades of the Soviet Union. This 
was made possible by large investments from foreign investors and protection- 
ist policies that ensured Ukrainian coal stayed in the country. The Donbas’ de- 
velopment into a center of heavy industry also transformed the wider region 
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with workers from all over the Russian Empire and Soviet Union migrating to 
south-eastern Ukraine.” What emerged was not the “russification’ of the re- 
gion but, instead, the development of a specific regional identity, filled with 
pride as being the “heart of Russia” (Rossiia), and fueling the economy of the 
Soviet Union. 

This central economic position of Donbas was challenged in the early 1930s 
when Stalin’s prized megaproject, the new city of Magnitogorsk, shifted the 
Soviet Union's economic geography towards, and beyond, the Ural Mountains. 
However, Donbas (and with it, Ukraine) remained an industrial center of the 
Soviet Union — continuing to exert a socio-economic gravitational force over 
those Russians who came to work and live there. In the last Soviet Census of 
1989, 45 per cent of the population of Donbas reported their ethnicity as Rus- 
sian.” This high percentage distinguished this region from other parts of inde- 
pendent Ukraine, with the Donbas emerging as a regional bastion of the pro- 
Russian former Ukrainian president Viktor Yanukovych and the oligarch Rinat 
Akhmetov, the wealthiest man in Ukraine and known as financier and unoffi- 
cial leader of the Party of the Regions. 


Natural Gas 


Long before the annexation of Crimea and the start of its war of aggression 
against Ukraine, Russia had already waged a certain type of war throughout 
the 2000s that saw a series of “gas wars” between both countries.” During this 
decade, Russia weaponized its gas pipelines running to and through Ukraine 
to exert influence over the country’s political landscape, setting the price of gas 
in conflict with the transit fees being demanded by Ukraine. As part of the post- 
Soviet economic space, Ukraine had benefitted from reductions in gas prices 
and fees paid by the Russian Federation for flow rights. This advantage turned 
into a big disadvantage when the Ukrainian leadership lost favor with Russia, 
and the Kremlin started to use gas pricing and delivery for blackmailing. The 
contemporary picture of Ukraine as a transit country for natural gas overshad- 
ows the fact that it had previously possessed its own natural deposits. After the 
Second World War, Soviet Ukraine was one of the main gas producers within 
Comecon, the Eastern counterpart to the then European Economic Commu- 
nity. Most of the gas consumed in Poland, for example, came from Ukraine. 
Indeed, during the 1950s, the Ukrainian gas fields amounted to almost half 
of total Soviet gas production. Two decades later, the yield from Shebelinka, 
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Ukraines biggest gas field in Kharkiv oblast, peaked at 68.7 million rubles in 
1975. This was 23.8 per cent of the Soviet production volume. 

In the late 1960s, West Germany reached out to the Soviet Union to satisfy 
its own economic hunger for natural gas, exacerbated by multiple crises in the 
oil market. Given the growing demand for gas, the Soviet Union could only 
meet these requests if it could develop the vast gas fields of western Siberia. 
However, under Leonid Brezhnev, the country lacked the necessary funds, 
prompting it to reach out to potential partners on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. While the United States and Japan refused to respond to Brezhnev’s 
appeal, the Soviet Union and West Germany instead embarked on a new path 
of collaboration: the “gas for pipes” deal. This provided the Soviet Union with 
loans and necessary materials (around 1.2 million tons) for building the new 
pipelines - under the condition that it would deliver 3 billion cubic meters in 
natural gas to Germany on an annual basis.” 

Representing the biggest deal between the Soviet Union and Germany 
since the Third Reich’s invasion, the agreement itself was celebrated as a 
significant cornerstone of German Entspannungspolitik, easing tensions across 
the blocs and (in an admittedly rather teleological perspective) leading to the 
fall of the Berlin Wall and the end of the Cold War. This specific deal is also 
at the root of later economic entanglements between Germany, the Soviet 
Union, and its legal successor state, the Russian Federation. The idee fixe of 
making peace by making business was as strong as it proved to be ultimately 
flawed. One of these deficiencies was that it overlooked the tremendous costs 
forced upon Ukraine. As early as the Winter of 1973-74, the Soviet Union 
experienced its own shortage in gas supply, but still insisted on meeting its de- 
livery obligations with Western partners. To fulfill these obligations, Moscow 
simply rechanneled natural gas initially designated for Soviet Ukraine to West 
Germany, causing a major disruption to the former’s gas supply. Factories 
were closed, and households could not be heated. Jeronim Perović pointedly 
observes that “in the Soviet Union, the country with the world’s largest proven 
fossil natural gas reserves, its own citizens were freezing.” 

This early example shows that depriving Ukraine of its gas supply is not 
a post-Soviet phenomenon, but a development deeply rooted in the German- 
Russian gas business. However, the tension between Russia and Ukraine in- 
tensified after 1990. Overnight, Ukraine became a transit country and a large 
importer. Utilizing the country’s economic dependence and debt to Russia, ex- 
erting pressure on this newly independent nation providing a means of consol- 
idating regional control. When Russia reduced its gas delivery (again) in 1993 
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and 1994, a major energy crisis broke out. Consequently, the early 2000s were 
marked by ongoing negotiations between Russian and Ukrainian officials over 
the latter’s debt towards Gazprom, with the matter only being resolved shortly 
before the outbreak of the Orange Revolution of 2004. 

During the late 2000s, Russia and Ukraine engaged in ongoing discussions 
regarding the gas pipelines that linked their economies. However, it is notable 
that from 2005 onwards, there was a significant decrease in the import of gas 
from Russia to Ukraine, with the European Union beginning to play an increas- 
ingly larger role in the energy relationship between the two countries. This shift 
in the energy dynamic between Russia and Ukraine highlights the complex na- 
ture of the issue, but it is also important to consider the deteriorating relation- 
ship between the two countries. Russia, specifically, has attempted to bypass 
Ukraine with the building of the North Stream pipelines, which were designed 
to transport gas directly to Germany, effectively cutting out Ukraine and de- 
priving it of transit fees. Thus, the colonial situation in the case of gas repre- 
sented a sequence of resource exploitation, followed by control and dominance 
over energy supply: the Soviet Union drained the Ukrainian gas fields in the 
1960s and 1970s, advertently or inadvertently forcing Ukraine to become de- 
pendent on Russia for gas imports. 


Conclusion and Afterthoughts 


Russia was a unique type of imperial state. Deprived of access to overseas ter- 
ritories, Russian imperialism took a different shape to that of the British or 
French. Andreas Kappeler was among the first to point to the peculiarities of 
the widely asymmetrical and complex political, social, cultural, and economic 
fabric of the Russian Empire.” The blurriness between the “center” and the pe- 
riphery stands out as one of the key features. The case of Ukraine, as well as that 
of the other Western “provinces” of the Empire, underlines this argument. This 
should, however, not distract us from the clear and direct power relations that 
benefited some while harming many. 

In conclusion, examining Ukraine’s economic history helps us to under- 
stand the flow of goods within and outside of this important economic space. 
It allows us to draw borders between regions and take a closer look at the spatial 
ordering of Ukraine and its relations with other countries and regions. More- 
over, itis also important to consider the role of resources, soil, economics, poli- 
tics, and culture in shaping these borders. Ukraine was both a colony and a core 
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part of an empire, and this Janus-faced integration had a significant impact on 
its socioeconomic development. Willard Sunderland pointed out that “Russia's 
‘internal expansion (the intensification of settlement and the reorganization 
of society) and ‘external expansion (colonial conquest and immigration) pro- 
ceeded together” leading to its ambivalent relationship with other European 
economies and its disentanglement from Russian dominance. This shared past 
with Russia continues to influence Ukraine’s economy today. 
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ll. Ukrainian Selfhood in the Soviet Era 


Primary Sources 


Ukrainian Declaration of Independence (1918) 
January 9th, 1918 


People of Ukraine! 


Through your efforts, your will, and your word, a Free Ukrainian People’s Re- 
public has been created on Ukrainian soil. The ancient dreams of your warrior 
ancestors for the freedom and rights of the working people have finally been 
achieved. But Ukraine's freedom has come at a difficult time. Four years of bru- 
tal war have weakened our country and its people, factories no longer produce 
goods, industry has stalled, the railroads are in chaos, and the currency con- 
tinues to plummet in value; there is less bread and famine now looms. Mobs of 
bandits and thieves have spread across the countryside, especially during those 
times when soldiers deserted from the front, brining death, disorder and ruin 
in their wake. Due to all this, elections to the Ukrainian Constituent Assembly 
could not be held on the date set by our previous Universal, and this assem- 
bly, which had been scheduled to convene today, could not meet to finalize the 
new temporary, supreme revolutionary authority in Ukraine that might insti- 
tute order in our People’s Republic and form a new independent government. 
Meanwhile, the Petrograd Government of the People’s Commissars, in an at- 
tempt to bring the Free Ukrainian Republic back under its rule, has declared 
war against Ukraine and is sending its armies of Red Guards and Bolsheviks, 
who steal the bread from our peasants, without even sparing the grain set aside 
for seed, carrying it off to Russia and offering nothing in the way of compensa- 
tion; they kill innocent people while spreading lawless, looting and disillusion 
wherever they go. 

We, the Ukrainian Central Rada, have done everything possible to prevent 
the outbreak of this fratricidal war between neighbouring peoples, but the Pet- 
rograd Government has refused to match our efforts, and instead continues to 
wage a bloody struggle against the Ukrainian people and the Republic; more- 
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over, this same Petrograd Government of People’s Commissars has even sought 
to delay the peace efforts and is now calling for a new war, which it character- 
izes as a secular holy war. Again, blood will flow, again the ill-fated working 
people will be forced to lay down their lives. 

We, the Ukrainian Central Rada, elected by the congresses of peasants, 
workers, and soldiers of Ukraine, cannot agree to this and refuse to support 
further war, for the Ukrainian people want peace; and a democratic peace must 
come about promptly. Moreover, in order to ensure that neither the Russian 
nor any other government shall obstruct Ukraine's efforts at instituting this 
desired peace, to be able to bring order to our country, to create work, and to 
the strength the revolution and our freedom, we, the Ukrainian Central Rada, 
proclaim to all citizens of Ukraine: 

From this day forth, the Ukrainian People’s Republic stands as an indepen- 
dent, free and sovereign state of the Ukrainian People, subject to no one else. 

We wish to live in harmony and friendship will our neighbouring countries: 
Russia, Poland, Austria, Rumania, Turkey, and others, but none of these may 
interfere in the life of the independent Ukrainian Republic, where power shall 
belong only to the people of Ukraine, in whose name, we, the Ukrainian Central 
Rada, representatives of the toiling peasants, workers, and soldiers and our 
executive arm, henceforth known as “the Council of People’s Ministers”, shall 
govern until the convocation of a new Ukrainian Constituent Assembly. 

Firstly, we direct the government of our Republic, the Council of People’s 
Ministers, to continue, on an independent basis, to pursue the peace negoti- 
ations that have already been initiated with the Central Powers, and to carry 
them through to conclusion - without regard for the interference by any other 
part of the former Russian Empire - and to establish peace, so that our country 
may begin its economic life in tranquillity and harmony. 

As to the so-called Bolsheviks, and all other aggressors who would seek 
to destroy and bring ruin to our country, we direct the government of the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic to take a firm and determined stand against 
them, and we call upon all citizens of our Republic to defend their welfare and 
liberty while not sacrificing their own lives. Our Ukrainian People’s state must 
be cleared of the violent intruders sent by Petrograd, who trample upon the 
rights of the Ukrainian Republic. 

This long and arduous war, launched by the bourgeois government, has left 
our people weary, destroyed our country, and ruined the economy. It must now 
be brought to an end. While the army is being demobilized, we order that some 
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be released from military service; after the ratification of the peace, the army 
is to be disbanded completely. 

In the future, rather than maintaining a standing army, a people’s militia 
will be established, so that our fighting forces may serve as defenders of the 
working people, and not as tools of the ruling elite. 

Those districts destroyed by war and the chaotic process of demobilization 
are to be rebuilt with state aid and through the initiative of our national trea- 
sury. When our soldiers return home, new elections to the people’s councils, 
district, county and city dumas will be called at a time yet to be announced, 
so that our soldiers may be granted a political voice. In the meantime, local 
administrations will be established and trusted to uphold the revolutionary 
and democratic principles of the people. The government should encourage 
cooperation between the various councils of peasants’, workers’, and soldiers’ 
deputies, all of whom will be elected from among the local population. 

On the matter of land, the commission elected at our last session has al- 
ready devised new legislation concerning the transfer of land holdings, with- 
out compensation, to the working people, taking, as its base, our resolution on 
the abolition of property and the socialization of the land which was passed at 
the eighth session. In a few days the Central Rada will convene to scrutinize 
this legislation. 

The Council of People’s Ministers will use all means to ensure that the trans- 
fer of land from the land committees to the working people takes place before 
the beginning of spring tilling, without fail. 

Forests, bodies of water, and all mineral resources — representing the 
wealth of the Ukrainian working people - are hereby placed under the juris- 
diction of the Ukrainian People’s Republic. 

The war has also depleted our country’s national manpower. Most of the 
factories, enterprises, and shops have been producing only that which was nec- 
essary for the war effort, and the nation has been left entirely without goods. 
Now that the war has come to an end, we direct the Council of People’s Minis- 
ters to begin, without delay, the process of transferring all factories and manu- 
facturing enterprises back to the peace-time production of goods most needed 
first and foremost by the toiling masses. 

This same war has also seen a proliferation of hundreds of thousands ofun- 
employed workers and invalided veterans. In the independent People’s Repub- 
lic of Ukraine, no working man should suffer. The government will therefore 
work to increase the industrial output of the state, seek to develop all areas of 
the economy in which the unemployed may find work and to which they may 
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apply their strengths, and use all means at its disposal to ensure that those left 
maimed and of those who continue to suffer the effects of the war are provided 
for. 

Under the old order, merchants and all sorts of middlemen gained vast 
wealth through their exploitation of the poor oppressed classes. Henceforth, 
the Ukrainian People’s Republic takes into its hands the most important 
branches of national commerce, and all profits derived from these industries 
shall be used for the benefit of the people. Our state itself will supervise the 
management of both imported and exported goods to prevent the high prices, 
set by speculators, which bring only hardship to the poorest classes. To achieve 
this aim, we direct the government of the Republic to prepare, and present for 
approval, new legislation concerning the establishment of state monopolies 
in iron, leather, tobacco, and other products and merchandise on which the 
greatest profit has been drawn from the working classes for the benefit of the 
non-toilers. 

Likewise, we order the institution of state control over all banks whose 
credits and loans to the non-working masses aided in the exploitation of the 
toiling classes. Henceforth, bank loans are to be granted primarily to support 
the working population and the economic development of the Ukrainian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, and not for use in speculation and various forms of exploitation 
previously practiced by the banks, or for profiteering. 

Due to the ongoing political anarchy, widespread social anxiety, and a 
shortage of goods, discontent is growing among a certain segment of the 
population. Various dark forces are using this unrest and trying to lure un- 
enlightened people back to the old system. These dark forces seek to roll back 
the people’s newly won freedom under the restored yoke of Tsarist Russia. The 
Council of People’s Ministers should therefore stand firmly against all counter- 
revolutionary forces. Anyone who calls for an uprising against the indepen- 
dent Ukrainian Republic, and a return to the old order, must be punished for 
treason against the state. 

All democratic freedoms proclaimed by the Third Universal are reaffirmed 
by the Ukrainian People’s Republic, with particular emphasis on the following: 
in the independent Ukrainian People’s Republic all nations enjoy the right of 
national-personal autonomy, granted to them by the Law of January 9th. 

Whatever matters enumerated in this Universal which we, the Central 
Rada, will not have time to accomplish, should be completed, rectified, and 
approved by the Ukrainian Constituent Assembly. We therefore call upon all 
citizens to fulfil their duty in the forthcoming elections with due diligence, 
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using all means to ensure the fastest tabulation of votes possible, in order that 
our Constituent Assembly - the highest governing authority in our land - may 
convene within a few weeks, to constitutionally enshrine freedom, harmony, 
and welfare as the founding principles of the independent Ukrainian People’s 
Republic, for the benefit of the whole toiling people, now and in the future. 

This, as our highest representative body, will determine the nature of our 
federative ties with the people's republics of the former Russian state. 

Until that time, we call upon all citizens of the independent Ukrainian Peo- 
ple’s Republic to stand in vigilant defence of the freedom and rights won by 
our people and to protect their fate with all their might from all enemies of the 
peasants’ and workers’ independent Ukrainian Republic. 


Original Source: Universal Ukrains’koi Tsentral’noi Rady (IV), adopted on 9 January 
1918. Verkhovna Rada Ukrainy. https://zakon.rada.gov.ua/laws/show/no001300 


-18#Text (Accessed on 05 February 2023). 


Translated by Olena Palko and Samuel Foster. 
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Letter from the Collective Farmer Mykola Reva to 
Joseph Stalin about the Famine of 1933 in Ukraine 


1 May 1940 
Dear Joseph Vissarionovich, 


You are, it would seem, our friend, teacher, and father, so the bold idea oc- 
curred to me of writing to you with the whole truth... 

The dark reaction of the hungry year of 1933, when people ate tree bark, 
grass, and even their own children, when hundreds of thousands of people died 
of starvation, and all this before the eyes of the communists, who drove their 
cars across our bodies and impudently praised life.... 

..[T]he people were dying of hunger not because there was a poor harvest 
but because the state took their grain, and that grain lay in the Zahotzerno 
[Grain Procurement] warehouses in elevators and was being distilled into al- 
cohol for intoxication, while people were dying of hunger.... [I]n 1933, when 
hungry people gathered grains of corn by the Zahotzerno warehouse at the 
Khorol station, they were shot like dogs; a detachment of mounted police was 
dispatched from the town of Khorol, and like lions, with sabers drawn, they 
pursued us hungry ones, and there was grain in the warehouses, there was 
flour, but people were dying of hunger, which means that all this was carried 
out deliberately by the state, and the state knew about this.... 

The village council does not issue death certificates for 1933 because mor- 
tality in that year was so great that in more than fifty years so many people did 
not die as in that year. Whoever was left alive, having endured such difficulties 
- that person is already ruined because, as I know from my own experience, 
we collective farmers were swollen from hunger, we fell on our feet, we lost our 
ability to think, we lost a certain percentage of our eyesight, there is no health, 
no strength, a general weakness of the bodily organism, and a great incidence 
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of hospital visits and many sick people in those areas where the year 1933 made 
itself felt. All this took place before the eyes of the communists - how can they 
not be sorrowful and ashamed that they could not besiege the higher authori- 
ties and sound the alarm about this misfortune, so that it would not exist.... 

[T]he communists cared more for their own skins, for ifanyone endeavored 
to stand up for the people with a mere word, his fate would be settled along with 
ours. That is how we are valued, Joseph Vissarionovich.... 


N. Reva 


Originally Published in Rozsekrechena pam’iat’ (2007). Excerpts, pp. 573-75, 576. 
Translated by Bohdan Klid. 


Reprinted from Bohdan Klid and Alexander J. Motyl (eds.) Holodomor Reader: A Source- 
book on the Famine of 1932-1933 in Ukraine (Toronto: CIUS Press, 2012). Reproduced 
with permission from the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies. 


Fedir Krychevsky, Life Triptych (1925) 


Fedir Krychevsky, Life: Triptych (Love, Family, and Return) (1925-7). National Art Museum of 
Ukraine, Kyiv. Public Domain. 


Conversation Pieces 


Ukraine: Between Empires and National Self- 
Determination 


Olena Palko, in conversation with Manuel Férez Gil 


Olena Palko is Assistant Professor at the University of Basel. She was awarded 
her Ph.D. from the University of East Anglia in 2017 and previously held a po- 
sition of the Leverhulme Early Career Fellow at Birkbeck College, University of 
London. Her first book, Making Ukraine Soviet. Literature and Cultural Pol- 
itics under Lenin and Stalin (Bloomsbury Academic, 2020) was awarded the 
Prize for the Best Book in the field of Ukrainian history, politics, language, 
literature and culture (2019-20) from the American Association for Ukrainian 
Studies. She is also a co-editor of an edited collection, Making Ukraine: Negoti- 
ating, Contesting, and Drawing Borders in Twentieth Century (McGill Queens 
University Press, 2022). Her research interests lie in the field of early Soviet 
cultural history and the interwar history of Eastern Europe. 


Manuel Ferez: Thank you so much for talking to us. Please tell us a little about yourself 
and your academic and professional career. 


Olena Palko: I was born in Ukraine, in the small town of Shepetivka, which 
up until 1939 was situated right on the Polish-Soviet border. I studied philos- 
ophy and political sciences at the Kyiv National Taras Shevchenko University, 
before embarking on a PhD programme in history at the University of East An- 
glia in Norwich. In 2018, I started my post-doctoral research at the Department 
of History, Classis and Archaeology at Birkbeck College, University of London, 
and a junior research fellow at the Polish Institute of Advanced Studies in War- 
saw. My research was a comparative study of the Polish minority in Ukraine 
and the Ukrainian minority in Poland during the interwar period. Aside from 
this, I have been working on several projects examining Soviet Ukrainian cul- 
ture, the formation of modern Ukraine’s territorial borders, and the moderni- 
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sation of Soviet Union. Most of my studies, to date, have focused on these de- 
velopments during the 1920s and 1930s. 


M.F.: Much has been said in recent weeks about Ukraine, its history and national iden- 
tity. Beyond the political and ideological narratives, could you suggest a more scholarly 
reference from which to think about Ukraine and Ukrainian identity? 


O.P.: Much of what is being said about Ukraine is informed by current affairs. 
Observers try to understand the events of 2014, when Ukrainians took to the 
streets protesting the reversal of the country’s foreign policy trajectory under 
the then President Viktor Yanukovych. Those protests, known as Euromaidan, 
forced Yanukovych to flee the country and a new pro-Ukrainian government 
was formed. Unfortunately, such developments did not satisfy Russia, since its 
government feared Kyiv would slip out of Moscow’s sphere of influence. Rus- 
sia used the momentum of the disruption in Kyiv and other Ukrainian cities to 
seize Crimea and occupy the eastern parts of Donetsk and Luhansk regions. To 
understand these events, many foreign observers fell back on easy explanations 
of their actually being ‘two Ukraines’, based on a linguistic and regional divide, 
arguing that Russian-speakers in Ukraine’s east and south are uniformly pro- 
Russia, while Ukrainian-speakers in Ukraine’s west are uniformly pro-Euro- 
pean. 

Nonetheless, the subsequent political crisis and the on-going Russo- 
Ukrainian War have shown only too well that this simplistic binary of east 
verses west does not help us understand contemporary events, or Ukraines 
history more generally. Despite its ethnic and cultural heterogeneity, Ukraine 
is united. As I write, the territories around Kyiv, Kharkiv, Sumy, Chernihiv, 
and the cities on the Black Sea coast are being bombed by Russian planes, 
even though these areas are predominantly Russian speaking. The intensity 
of resistance to the Russian invasion proves that the Ukrainian people, re- 
gardless of everyday language, are united in their desire for a strong, free, 
and democratic Ukraine. The Russian invasion will help solidify the Ukrainian 
nation even further leading to a new and inclusive understanding of national 
identity. 

I would also like to mention that the Ukrainian lands have always been a 
meeting point of different cultures, traditions and religions. It is this ethnic, 
and religious heterogeneity which, I would claim, has served as the true foun- 
dation of the country’s national identity. While ethnic Ukrainians constitute 
a majority of the population, numerous other communities, including Rus- 
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sians, Crimean Tatars, Jews, Poles, Hungarians, and Greeks, also call Ukraine 
their home. The Ukrainian lands also had a long history of division between 
three major continental empires — Imperial Russia, Austria-Hungary, and the 
Ottoman Empire, each of which left its own legacy on Ukraine and its people. 
Many prominent and world-renown cultural figures were also born on the 
territories which now form modern Ukraine such as the writer Joseph Roth, 
the poet Paul Celane, and the painter Bruno Schulz. These names became 
part of the world cultural heritage, and Ukraine faces an equally important 
task of incorporating them into its national narrative too. That said, to un- 
derstand Ukraine and its national identity, one ultimately has to refrain from 
the language of essentialist nationalism, which has informed and conditioned 
Ukrainian studies worldwide for decades. 


M.F.: Some essentialist narratives claim that, in reality, Ukrainians, Russians and Be- 
larusians belong to the same people. What are these narratives corresponding to and how 
have they affected and conditioned the historical evolution of the Ukrainian state? 


O.P.: I am not sure what you mean by “essentialist narratives”. The idea of a 
Great- Russian nation, to which Ukrainians, Russians, and Belarusians belong 
is a modern construct of Russian ideologists. It was first introduced by the offi- 
cial Russian historian Nikolai Karamzin. In his twelve-volume History of the Rus- 
sian State, published between 1781 and 1826, Karamzin developed an argument 
according to which the history of Russia and Ukraine was that of one “slavic- 
Russian” people. This understanding of the Great-Russian nation as compris- 
ing three different peoples laid the foundation for Russias unjustified claim 
over the Ukrainian past, its language and culture, and most recently, its future. 

Ever since, Russian propaganda has insisted on this idea of “the same na- 
tion’. The language argument is used to substantiate those claims. Under the 
Russian Empire, the Ukrainian language was defined as “a Little Russian ver- 
nacular”. But even in such a diminished state, the tsarist authorities did every- 
thing they could to further limit the use of Ukrainian in the public sphere. For 
instance, the Valuev Circular of 1863 placed limits on Ukrainian-language publi- 
cations, stating that “no separate Little Russian language ever existed, does not 
exist, and could not exist.” The circular also banned the publication of all liter- 
ature directed at the common people, while restricting its usage to fiction pri- 
marily. More restrictions were introduced under the 1876 Ems Circular, which 
reduced the use of the Ukrainian language to the private setting only. This de- 
cree remained in force until the first Russian Revolution of 1905. However, even 
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with the consolidation of Soviet rule in Ukraine, this state desire to assimilate 
and Russify the Ukrainian peoples remained. Apart from a short period in the 
1920s, known as korenizatsiia (or indigenization), which is the focus of my 2021 
book Making Ukraine Soviet. Literature and Cultural Policies under Lenin and Stalin, 
the tendency of the Soviet government was to enforce the dominance of the 
Russian language while seeking to diminish the status of Ukrainian. So, when 
the Russian president Vladimir Putin in 2022 says that no Ukrainian nation 
exists, he is simply reviving this earlier assimilationist imperial rhetoric. 


M.F.: ‘The extent of a nation and the territory it claims as its homeland sometimes do not 
coincide. This often gives rise to debates about the limits of both nation and homeland. In 
the Ukrainian case, what would be its “borders”? Where do they connect and disconnect 
“the Ukrainian” with “the Russian”? 


O.P.: The process of constructing the Ukrainian nation and defining the geo- 
graphical extend of its territory started in the mid-19th century, when ethno- 
graphers, historians, as well as statisticians and demographers began search- 
ing for specific characteristics to define “the Ukrainian nation” that they be- 
lieved had been split between the two, or even three regional empires. That 
said, the first “Ethnographic map of Little Russia,” dating back to 1862, demar- 
cated a continuous territory populated by “Little Russians”, which extended 
across the Habsburg, Romanov, and Ottoman empires. The ethnographic prin- 
ciple, which emphasizes commonality of language and its use in everyday life, 
allowed Ukrainian ethnographers and political geographers to lay claims for 
the vast territories often populated by ethnically ambiguous communities lo- 
cated in these border regions, who could not clearly define their ethnic belong- 
ing. 

Let me give you an example. In 1871, the linguist Kostiantyn Mykhalchuk 
prepared a map outlining “the South-Russian dialects and vernaculars”, which 
is widely regarded as the first ethnographic map to provide a scientific basis 
for the Ukrainian national space. At around the same time, in 1903, a linguist 
from Saint Petersburg Imperial University called Yefim Karskiy, created the 
Ethnographic Map of the Belarusian People, illustrating the area where the Belaru- 
sian language was spoken. If we compare these two ethnographic maps, we 
will see a significant overlap in the region of Polissia. In such a situation where 
identities were fluid, and no codified languages existed, it was up to these lin- 
guists and ethnographers to establish categories and define the ethnic belong- 
ing of heterogeneous and mixed local communities. With the demise of the 
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Russian Empire and the rise of national movements across its former west- 
ern provinces, these two maps respectively laid the foundations for the future 
territorial claims of the Ukrainian and Belarusian People’s Republics. The re- 
sultant Ukrainian-Belarusian border was officially agreed upon in 1919 by rep- 
resentatives of these two republics. As with most borderlines either in Eastern 
or Western Europe, this was always based on compromise. 

If we turn our attention to the process of defining the Russo-Ukrainian 
border, a similar conflict of interest can be observed. The Ukrainian national 
government formed in March 1917 laid claim to the territories of Soviet Russia 
historically populated by Ukrainians, such as the Kuban, Voronezh, and Kursk 
provinces. If you consult the above-mentioned ethnographic maps of Ukraine, 
those areas were presented as part of the Ukrainian nation. It should also be 
noted that the Soviet Ukrainian government in Kharkiv, formed in 1919, made 
use of the same ethnographic considerations in order to appeal for these ar- 
eas to be incorporated into Soviet Ukraine. While Soviet propaganda equally 
endorsed ethnographic knowledge and used it as a principle for its adminis- 
trative reforms, the central Soviet government in Moscow was driven first by 
economic concerns, and the desire to maximise access to natural resources. The 
border negotiations between the Ukrainian and Russian governments lasted 
until 1929 with only minor alterations on both sides agreed. 

As for the contemporary Russo-Ukrainian border, the demarcation line 
is based on the agreement on the Ukrainian-Russian state border, signed 
between Ukraine and the Russian Federation on January 28, 2003. It should 
be noted, however, that up until 2014, Ukraine’s northern and eastern bound- 
aries only existed on paper, hence the relative ease with which Russia could 
penetrate and annex parts of the country in 2014. 


M.F.: Along with Constantin Ardeleanu, you have also co-edited a volume of essay enti- 
tled “Making Ukraine. Negotiating, Contesting, and Drawing the Borders in the Twen- 
tieth Century”. In the book, the various contributing authors re-examine Ukraine's ter- 
ritorial definitions and physical borders. Tell more about this project and how it helps us 
better understand the current crisis. 


O.P.: Ukraine has land border with seven countries, four of which (Poland, 
Slovakia, Hungary, and Romania) are members of the European Union. While 
Ukraines border with three former Soviet republics (Russia, Belarus and 
Moldova) was a result of internal party negotiations during the 1920s, its 
western border came into existence in the aftermath of the Second World War 
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as a result of various diplomatic agreements among the then Great Powers. 
Since 1991, however, the borders of independent Ukraine have been confirmed 
by interstate agreements signed by Ukraine with each of its neighbours. 

However, the illegal annexation of the Crimean Peninsula in 2014 and Rus- 
sias support for separatist groups in Donetsk and Luhansk has raised ques- 
tions regarding the presumed longevity of these political borders. Such events 
showed that, like with the late-1930s, state boundaries are by no means pri- 
mordial or fixed. It also led to the realization that even in a globalized age, 
where freedom of movement and mobility have become almost the norm, the 
unguardedness of state borders could become detrimental to a country’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and national security. 

Since 2014, Ukraine has fallen under the spotlight of Western media 
and scholarship. However, no comprehensive account of the processes of 
Ukrainian border-making across time and space existed up to that point. 
That was why Constantin and I invited various internationally renowned 
scholars from eleven countries, representing different academic traditions 
and disciplines, to provide specialized accounts on the history of Ukraine’s 
border formation and offer detailed analysis on the processes of negotiation, 
delineation, and contestation that shaped the country’s political boundaries 
during the past century. 

The essays featured in this volume consider how, when, and under what 
conditions the borders that historically define the country of Ukraine were 
agreed upon. They cover a diverse set of (trans)national contexts, focus- 
ing mostly on, but not limited to, the critical period of 1917 to 1954 and are 
organized around three main themes. Section one comprises four essays 
investigating the impact of various peace treaties that resulted in the re- 
drafting of Ukraine's borders: the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty of 1918, signed 
between the Ukrainian People’s Republic and the Central Powers; the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919, where the Ukrainian delegation presented their case 
for international recognition; the Polish-Soviet agreements of the Riga Peace 
Treaty of 1921; and the “Big Three Agreements”, which were mostly reached 
towards the end of the Second World War. Section two examines the processes 
of border delineation between the western Soviet republics of Belarus, Russia, 
and Moldova, and has particular relevance to the situation currently facing 
present-day Ukraine. This includes the contentious issue of Crimea, as well 
as the various ‘frozen’ post-Soviet territorial disputes, particularly in the case 
of Moldova. Finally, section three investigates the inter-state contestations 
behind the formation of the western Ukrainian border, discussing the de- 
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marcation of Ukraine’s boundaries with Poland and Romania, alongside the 
territorial delineation of the Transcarpathian region in the south-west. 

While this volume provides invaluable insight into the process of border 
formation, it also suggests that conflict with Russia should not be seen as in- 
evitable. In fact, the formation of each and every aspect of Ukraine's border oc- 
curred in a very similar context in which those tasked with demarcation had to 
contend with areas populated by ethnically and linguistically mixed commu- 
nities. Hence, in order to understand the current war, we need to look more 
closely at Russia, rather than Ukraine. Russia’s invasion reflects deeply rooted 
imperialistic tendencies within the Russia society which can affect every state 
and people that happened to be part of the Russian Empire or the Soviet Union. 


M.F.: The Soviet era and the transition to independence during the 1990s left dangerous 
legacies and resulted in debates about the territorial limits of some nations. How was 
Ukraine actually established during early Soviet times, including the incorporation of 
Crimea, Donbass, and Luhansk, and what sorts of obstacles has it had to face when 
trying to integrate these often culturally disparate and politically disputed regions as an 
independent country? 


O.P.: The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was established in 1919 and was 
a founding member of the Soviet Union in 1922. The decision to form a sepa- 
rate soviet republic was, however, a necessary compromise on the Bolshevik’s 
part. If we look at Bolshevik propaganda during the Russian Civil War of 1917 
to 1923, there is clear evidence to suggest that the Bolshevik wished to control 
all the territories of the former Russian Empire. Nevertheless, in the context of 
the civil war in Ukraine that lasted incessantly from 1917 and 1921, the Bolshe- 
viks in Russia needed to incorporate a prevalent national discourse into their 
agenda and offer a viable alternative to the Ukrainian People’s Republic, which 
proclaimed itself an independent state in November 1918. 

There were also various foreign policy considerations for forming a sep- 
arate Soviet Ukraine. Since late 1917, the weakened Russian government had 
been seeking separate peace negotiations with Imperial Germany and the 
other Central Powers in order to extrapolate Russia from its ongoing partic- 
ipation in the First World War. This was achieved in early March 1918 when 
the Bolshevik government signed a separate peace treaty in Brest-Litovsk. 
Within this agreement, Russia had pledged to respect the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic, which in turn had already been recognized as an independent state 
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by the Central Powers. However, a puppet Soviet government in Ukraine could 
still engage in open war with the People’s Republic without breaking any 
international agreements. 

Although declared as an independent Soviet republic, the status of Soviet 
Ukraine was significantly undermined by the fact that the Communist Party 
of Ukraine’s executive had acknowledged the authority of Moscow’s leader- 
ship. In addition, the authority of the Ukrainian Soviet government was signif- 
icantly limited. Indeed for “defence purposes”, the most important ministries, 
or commissariats, in Soviet Ukraine, Belarus, as well Russia were unified and 
jointly controlled from Moscow. These included the ministries of war, national 
economy, railways, finance, and labor. 

The regions of Luhansk and Donetsk were (and are) an integral part of So- 
viet Ukraine. Crimea, by contrast, was only transferred to Soviet Ukraine in 
1954. Luhansk and Donetsk are also predominantly Russian speaking, while 
Crimea has, in addition, a mostly ethnic Russian population. The Russian char- 
acter of these regions is itself an imperial legacy. Since the time of the tsars, 
Russian was the lingua franca of the cities, while the surrounding countryside 
was mostly Ukrainian speaking. This state of affairs was reinforced during So- 
viet times, when the regime encouraged migration between the different re- 
publics in order to limit the potential growth of Ukrainian nationalism with 
many Russians coming to live in Ukraine, and vice versa. 

Let me give you an example of how this migration affected Crimea. Before 
the Second World War, 25 per cent of its population were Crimean Tatars, 10 per 
cent were Ukrainians, and 40 per cent were Russians. In 1944, almost 200,000 
Crimean Tatars were deported from the peninsula, having been accused of col- 
laboration with Nazi Germany during the Axis invasion of the Soviet Union. 
Instead, the Moscow authorities initiated the forced relocation of entire col- 
lective farms to Crimea from other regions of Soviet Ukraine and Russia. As a 
result, the ethnic composition of Crimea’s population changed drastically. By 
1959, the proportion of Russians accounted for 71 per cent of the population, 
with Ukrainians now comprising 22 per cent. 

With the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, people in all regions, re- 
gardless of their everyday language, overwhelmingly supported the indepen- 
dence of Ukraine. In Luhansk and Donetsk some 84 per cent of voters were 
recorded as having answered ‘yes’ to the question of whether they backed in- 
dependence. Even in Crimea, where opposition was notably higher than the 
national average, support still stood at 54 per cent. 
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The reasons for the relative ease with which Russia was able to annexe 
Crimea can be found in the dominant role Russians have continued to play on 
the peninsula since 1991. Even after independence, there were still hardly any 
Ukrainian-language schools, while Ukrainian and expression of Ukrainian 
culture were almost completely absent from the public sphere. It is, therefore, 
unsurprising that the majority of people living on the peninsula have never 
felt part of Ukraine, did not feel engaged in Ukrainian national politics, and 
saw themselves as being ignored or viewed with contempt by successive Kyiv 
governments. Indeed, the most resolute support for Kyiv was observed among 
the Crimean Tatars, who had started to return after 1989. One must also look 
for economic and social reasons to explain the events in Ukraine’s east. Much 
of the support for separatist militia groups came from people hoping that the 
areas in which they lived would also eventually become part of Russia, where 
pensions and other social benefits were believed to be higher than in Ukraine. 


M.F.: The Caucasus have also experienced Russian-led conflicts in Georgia’s Abkhazia, 
Ossetia, and Adzharia provinces, as well as Moscow’s ongoing involvement in Arme- 
nia and Azerbaijan's ongoing dispute over Nagorno-Karabakh. Additionally, besides 
Ukraine, several countries in Central Asia, most recently Kazakhstan, have been targeted 
by Vladimir Putin's foreign (and to some extent, domestic) policy. Tell us about these 
processes and conflicts and how you see them progressing in the future. 


O.P.: There are three equally important processes that inform Russias regional 
foreign policy. The first one I would define as “war scare”. Russias propaganda 
machine hinges on the dichotomy of Russia versus the West (read, the United 
States). In this view, the US (and by extension NATO) poses a direct threat to 
Russias sovereignty and integrity. To withstand this perceived challenge, Rus- 
sia needs to continuously increase its military capacity. At the same time, most 
of the former Soviet republics cannot be permitted to join NATO since it would 
put Russia's security at immediate risk. Russia had little to say when the Baltic 
states, Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, became members of NATO and the Eu- 
ropean Union. Nonetheless, there could be no doubt that Moscow would have 
remained silent had any other post-Soviet republics initiate conversations with 
Western partners. 

Russias disagreements with Ukraine’s foreign policy always evolved 
around the latter’s potential membership of NATO. For instance, Ukraine 
was promised an opportunity to join the organization back in 2008, but any 
such plans were shelved following the 2010 presidential elections, in which 
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the pro-Russian Viktor Yanukovych became president. Since 2014, Ukraine 
has restated its desire to join both NATO and the EU and even added these 
aspirations as clauses to its amended constitution. In Moscow’s eyes, even 
the mere intention of the Ukrainian government seeking to join NATO in 
the distant future is deemed unacceptable since it would likely lead to the 
establishment of Alliance military bases on Russia’s borders, as well as the loss 
of its former satellite. Hence, one of Putin’s demands for bringing the current 
war to and end is a rewriting of the Ukrainian constitution and for Ukraine to 
declare itself fully neutral. 

This scenario would be very similar to one enacted in Georgia in 2008, 
following Russias military invasion, that resulted in the proclamation of the 
breakaway republics of South Ossetia and Abkhazia. By creating such desta- 
bilising enclaves, either in Georgia or Ukraine, Russia makes it impossible for 
these governments to even begin the procedure for NATO accession. 

The second process underpinning Russias foreign policy I would define as 
the “gendarme complex”. This articulates Russias desire to remain a regional 
leader and guarantor of security for the entire post-Soviet space. Such a con- 
sideration becomes most obvious when we speak of the conflict between Arme- 
nia and Azerbaijan around Nagorno-Karabakh. Even in light of the current war 
in Ukraine, Armenia did not defy its long-standing Russian ally since it contin- 
ues to provide military support to the Armenian government against Azerbai- 
jan. In exchange for these security guarantees, Armenia must continue to allow 
for an extended Russian military presence within its own borders. 

The third premise can be described as the “Crimea effect”. The origins of 
Putin’s regime can be found in the successful reinvasion of Chechnya in 1999, 
launched when he only recently become prime minister and was still a rela- 
tively unknown figure in Russian politics. Since then, there has existed a clear 
corelation between successful military interventions and the rise of public sup- 
port for the Russian president. Popular support for Putin in Russia after the 
2014 invasion and annexation of Crimea, for example, increased from 60 per 
cent to 80 per cent. One can assume that Putin expected the same to happen 
after he signed off on the invasion of Ukraine in February 2022. While the oc- 
cupation of Crimea happened “with no blood spilled”, the latest fully-fledged 
invasion has already cost Russia some 12.000 casualties. All efforts are made to 
hide those numbers from the Russian population, including a nationwide ban 
on Facebook, Twitter, and other foreign-owned social media channels. Regard- 
less of the number of casualties, it is telling that, according to official pollsters, 
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about 70 per cent of Russians still approve of the so-called “special military op- 
eration” in Ukraine, at the time of recording. 

As for the future, everything of course depends on the outcome of the 
war in Ukraine. Already now we see a split among the former Soviet republic, 
with some providing Russia with open or tacit support, like Belarus and Ar- 
menia, while others, such as Kazakhstan, are attempting to mediate in order 
to end the war. The weaker Russia becomes as a result of this conflict, the 
more sovereignty each and every post-Soviet republic will enjoy in defining its 
foreign and internal affairs. Russia losing the war with Ukraine will ultimately 
represent the final nail in the coffin of its ambitions to recreate the Soviet 
Union, or even the Russian Empire. This collapse of its imperialist policies 
will provide unique opportunities for its neighbours to develop new political, 
economic, and military alliances, ensuring a greater security in the region by 
allowing each country an equal footing. 


M.F.: Finally, how far can Ukrainian nationalism be elastic and integrative? Ukraine 
is a country with significant ethnic diversity but also with strong Slavic (and even racist) 
tendencies. Is a more inclusive Ukrainian nationalism possible or are we heading to- 
wards a more essentialist and marginalizing one of differences? 


O.P.: Western views on Ukrainian nationalism originate in Russian propa- 
ganda. Of course, there is a radical far-right element, but this also exists in 
Spain, Germany, or indeed in Russia. Their influence on the political processes 
in Ukraine is marginal, however. Since 2014, no ultranationalist political party 
has achieved representation in the Ukrainian parliament. Moreover, Ukraine 
is a country where almost half of the population speaks Ukrainian, while the 
other half speaks Russian. Yet, in 2018, 73 per cent of Ukraine’s population 
elected Volodymyr Zelensky, a Russian speaker of Jewish origin, as their pres- 
ident. How much more elastic and integrative can Ukrainian nationalism 
be? 

It has become something of a norm to equate Ukrainians with national- 
ists, either in political or even in academic discourse with scholars who study 
and publish on Ukraine having to declare their orientation in order to not to 
be branded as apologists for “nationalism” and so on. Hardly any other schol- 
arly community faces such a burden. Every time one poses a question on the 
prevalence of nationalistic discourse they play into Russia’s hands. 

It is in Russia's interest to call Ukraine “a fascist” state (their post 2014 
rhetoric) or declare their aim being to “de-Nazify” the country (a new term 
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introduced in 2022). This is what feeds Russian propaganda. Instead, the post- 
Maidan political crisis and the on-going war with the Russian Federation has 
resulted in unifying Ukrainians regardless of language or ethnic origin. In 
fact, Ukraine is now witnessing the formation of a strong civic (rather than 
ethnic) identity, whereby loyalty to the state and its Western orientation brings 
more and more people together. So, it is high time to start seeing beyond the 
post-Cold War cliches and create a new narrative for Ukraine, its history, and 
its people. 


First published on 9 March 2022. This interview first appeared in Spanish on https://o 
rientemedio.news. 
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Analytical Articles 


The Ukrainian Revolution, the Bolsheviks, 
and the Inertia of Empire 


Hanna Perekhoda 


On February 21, 2022, Vladimir Putin gave a long speech justifying the Rus- 
sian Federations formal invasion of Ukraine, announced three days later. In 
it, Putin asserted what he considered to be irrefutable truths: Ukrainians and 
Russians are “one and the same people”, while the distinct national identity of 
Ukrainians is a pure invention, a result of a conspiracy plotted by those who 
wished to divide Russia.’ These ideas are not new or marginal, having actually 
formed part of the Russian national narrative at its inception during the 19th 
century. During this period the Tsarist elites believed that rival powers were 
fueling Ukrainian national sentiment in order to weaken the Russian Empire 
as an international player. Two centuries later, Putin expressed the same ob- 
sessions, which shaped both his rhetoric and political actions. Conversely, his 
historical agenda did not give much room for intellectual substantiation be- 
cause, according to the Russian president, these facts have always been “com- 
mon knowledge”. Putin instead preferred to build his understanding of history 
around a specific episode that should, according to him, shed light on “the mo- 
tives behind Russia's actions” and explain “what we [the Russian authorities] 
aim to achieve”: 


| will start with the fact that modern Ukraine was entirely created by Russia 
or, to be more precise, by Bolshevik, Communist Russia. This process started 
practically right after the 1917 revolution, and Lenin and his associates did it 
in a way that was extremely harsh on Russia — by separating, severing what 
is historically Russian land. 


The war that Russia launched against Ukraine and its people from February 
2022 was therefore justified, according to Putin, by the need to correct the er- 
rors of 1917 committed by Vladimir Lenin and his followers. The Russian pres- 
ident insisted in particular that the broader region of eastern Ukraine, “the 
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Donbass””, was “stolen” from Russian by the Bolsheviks and then “given” to 
Ukraine. 

“Isnt it a fact that the Donbas is a region that is historically more Russian 
rather than Ukrainian?” This is a question that researchers often heard in 2014, 
when Russia was already orchestrating a “civil” war in eastern Ukraine. When 
atrocities committed by the Russian army in Ukraine in 2022 come to light, 
however, few observers dared to openly question the historical legitimacy of 
Ukrainian independence as they could afford to do it 2014. Nevertheless, a sim- 
ilar idea predicated on much the same lines as President Putins notion of his- 
tory on the eve of the invasion continues to circulate: that “the Donbas” is a re- 
gion with an ambiguous sense of historical belonging, where the population's 
state affiliation could thus be subject to revision. 

At the time of writing, Ukraine is still undergoing the violation of its terri- 
torial integrity by Russia. In this specific context, the process of defining its 
boundaries, and especially its border with Russia, inevitably becomes a po- 
litically charged issue. Russian historians openly put forward the irredentist 
and neo-imperial view of Russian history and, when talking about eastern and 
southern Ukraine, insist on the allegedly unbreakable historic link between 
these lands and Russia. Ukrainian historians, on the other hand, have sought to 
legitimize the internationally recognized borders of their country by arguing 
that the ancestors of the modern Ukrainian people have inhabited this territory 
since time immemorial. It is important, however, not to give in to the tempta- 
tion to adopt a teleological and anachronistic approach typical of national his- 
toriographies. In reality, the territorial future of Ukraine, just like that of all 
other countries that emerged from the disintegration of the Russian Empire, 
including the Russian Federation itself, was anything but predetermined. The 
revolutionary period of 1917 to 1922 is, in fact, decisive for understanding the 
way in which Ukraine's present geographical form was established on the po- 
litical map. 

Historians have produced a large number of works on the issue of state- 
building and nation-building strategies that the Soviet authorities began to 
develop as soon as they came to power in order to bring and maintain the 
lands and populations of the former Romanov Empire under their control.’ 
However, the controversies surrounding the territorial delimitation between 
Ukraine and Russia, and more specifically the question of “where the Donbas 
belongs”, have never been explicitly addressed. Even in works written by 
specialists in the regional history of the Donbas* this question appears only 
as a point of cursory interest, never problematized as an object of research. A 
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recent collection of essays edited by Olena Palko and Constantin Ardeleanu’, 
being the first comprehensive account on the making of Ukraines modern 
borders, represents a significant contribution to the field. Its chapter on the 
Russo-Ukrainian border by Stephan Rindlisbacher in particular, provides 
a more considered understanding of the logic and mechanisms behind the 
formal delimitation of the boundaries between the two Soviet republics in 
the early 1920s.° A few articles by Ukrainian historians are also worth men- 
tioning as they introduce interesting historical sources.” However, before 
reconstructing the process by which these modern state borders were actually 
established, it seems necessary to first understand when and how the spatial 
representation of Ukraine as we know it today became a self-evident idea for 
the Bolsheviks; for although they did not “invent” Ukraine, they were in fact 
the ones who had to resolve the problem of what ultimately constituted this 
country’s territory and, more specifically, where its borders were supposed 
to lie. However, drawing the boundaries of a new country within a previously 
centralized, transcontinental empire was not a trivial matter. Why did the 
provinces of Kharkiv and Katerynoslav (now Dnipro) come to be seen as part 
of Ukraine? When and how did the idea of the Donbas constituting a part of 
Ukraine become obvious - especially for the Bolsheviks? This chapter will fo- 
cus on how these institutional and ideological path-dependencies ultimately 
determined the “mental geographies”, influencing political strategies, and 
guiding political choices of the actors implicated in the process of delineating 
the Ukrainian political space. 


Imagining a Ukrainian National Space in the 19th Century 


The first territorial representations of modern Ukraine appeared in the middle 
of the 19th century among the intellectual circles of Kharkiv and Kyiv. Those 
who comprised these groups had already begun to build identities and their 
loyalties that were distinct from the “Little Russian”? or the Russian imperial 
national project, being predicated, instead ona Ukrainian national idea. Imag- 
ining and building a nation in the context of the mid-1800s, also meant imag- 
ining its physical territorial form. However, this was not simply a question of 
defining the geographical limits of the Ukrainian ethnocultural space. Such an 
undertaking could only be achieved within a political perspective, taking as its 
goal the placement of Ukraine on the mental map of the progressive intellectual 
elites who, according to the then popular European Romanticist ideal, needed 
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to first recognize themselves in their people in order to work for its emanci- 
pation. Such an approach perfectly exemplified “geographical romanticism”: 
the use of the ethnographic unity of a contemporary population as a basis to 
imagine the political space of a nation. The political map of Ukraine would 
thus be equivalent to its ethnographic map. Such a definition is typical for a 
stateless nation: when one’s identified homelands had long been subjected to 
an imperial power that denied the historical and cultural subjectivity of its in- 
habitants, while structuring local economies towards fulfilling the needs of the 
metropole, the criteria of historical legitimacy or economic rationality hardly 
offered substantive arguments. 

The ideal Ukrainian homeland, however, was not to be found on any polit- 
ical or administrative map of the time. Indeed, on the eve of the First World 
War, the land populated by ethnic Ukrainians was itself divided between Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary, the latter controlling only the far western regions of 
present-day Ukraine. The rest of the provinces, which were to form the greater 
part of the country’s future territory, were under Russian rule and held no 
special status under the tsars. Within this huge, and continuously expanding 
transcontinental empire, the newly conquered regions were, as a rule, initially 


placed under the control of governors-general.'° 


Once the territories in ques- 
tion were deemed to be sufficiently assimilated, they were then put under a 
civil administration,” becoming a part of the imperial “mainland” and thus 
blurring any boundary between the metropolis and the colonized peripheries. 
The Ukrainian regions were also subjected to this practice of integration into 
the imperial core, which increasingly came to be viewed as a Russian national 
space by 1900. During this lengthy period, three Governorates-General were 
created on the territory of present-day Ukraine: Little Russia, with Kharkiv, 
Chernihiv and Poltava at its center; New Russia and Bessarabia, including the 
northern coast of the Black Sea and Crimea; and the Governorate-General 
of Kyiv, grouping the provinces of Kyiv, Volhynia, and Podolia. Although the 
Governorates-General were gradually abolished, the subdivision of the future 
Ukraine into three regions remained a de facto aspect of the political landscape 
for years to come. 


The February Revolution: Defining the Boundaries of the Nation 


In 1917, the February Revolution put an end to tsarist rule; in Ukraine, as in the 
rest of the former Empire, local soviets (workers councils) and the post-impe- 
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rial Provisional Government began struggling for power. Mass demonstrations 
and various people’s congresses asking for a wide autonomy for Ukraine also 
started to multiply as soon as the February Revolution had removed a num- 
ber of historical obstacles put in place by the former regime.” The sudden in- 
tensified politicization of the public sphere not only saw social consciousness 
develop among swathes of the populace who had previously existed outside 
of state power structures, but also suddenly precipitated numerous forms of 
national awakening. The Central Rada, an assembly of various Ukrainian pro- 
gressive political forces, took the initiative of defending and promoting the 
national claims of the Ukrainian population before the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Petrograd. The definition of Ukraine as a political entity became a more 
salient issue than ever. However, the new authorities immediately faced a his- 
torical conundrum: how to define the borders of an autonomous Ukraine if the 
only recorded census, dating from 1897, did not include any actual data on the 
ethnicity of the empire's inhabitants? 

Advocates for Ukrainian autonomy considered the Ukrainian people to 
be all those who had previously indicated “Little Russian’ (Ukrainian) as 
their mother tongue. Logically, Ukraine should therefore comprise territories 
where this specific part of the population represented the majority.” Although 
Russian largely served as the dominant language of the big cities, especially 
in the east and south, the Ukrainian-speaking population in the countryside 
was much more numerous. It should be remembered that Ukrainian society 
at the time was marked by an opposition between the countryside, Ukrainian 
and “backward”, and the city, centers of Russian imperial domination on the 
road to modernization. Moreover, those who could be identified as Ukrainian 
were also the least urbanized ethnic group - being Ukrainian was itself syn- 
onymous with being a peasant.” Thus, such a division of labor between ethno- 
linguistic groups made it possible to establish a strong correlation between 
ethnicity and social position. While Ukrainians may have dominated in a 
demographic sense, modern political, economic, and civic life in the cities 
was still the prerogative of Russians, Jews, and Poles. The Ukrainian national 
movement therefore set itself the task of combating these inequalities, seeing 
political autonomy as a tool for enabling unhindered development, allowing 
the Ukrainian nation to emerge from its perceived rural obscurity and enter 
the sphere of urban modernity where it would finally have its own voice. 

Based on this data, the Central Rada drew up a list of provinces that were 
to be included in the proposed autonomous Ukraine: Kyiv, Volhynia, Podolia, 
Poltava, and Chernihiv, as well as the eastern and southern provinces of 
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Kharkiv, Katerynoslav, Kherson, and Tauride.” These claims were however not 
accepted by the Provisional Government in Petrograd, who were determined to 
keep the industrialized regions to the east and south under the direct control 
of Russian authorities. 


Bolshevik Mental Geographies 
and the Challenge of the National Struggle 


The autonomy of Ukraine and its future territory, subjects much discussed in 
the Ukrainian political circles of Kyiv, were, however, not a priority for the local 
militants of the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, and even less so for its 
Bolshevik faction (RSDLP(b)). On the one hand, their mental geographies had 
been shaped by utopian visions of the future: since the ultimate goal of the Bol- 
sheviks was world revolution, the horizons of their political imagination had 
to be global, not national. On the other hand, their political activities were still 
limited to the territories of the former Russian Empire, finding fertile ground 
in the largely Russian and Russified industrial working-class of the major ur- 
ban centers. In fact, the geographical limits in which the Bolsheviks carried 
out their activities in 1917 were largely dependent on the networks formed by 
various soviets. Within the territory of the future Ukraine, there were three 
such networks in 1917: one at the territory’s political center in Kyiv, another in 
the Black Sea port of Odesa, and the third based in the eastern city of Kharkiv. 
This division reiterated and recreated the old tsarist administrative structure: 
instead of seeing Ukraine as a whole, the Bolshevik militants organized them- 
selves into three geographically defined regions. Heorhiy Lapchynsky remem- 
bered that the militants of his party were “extremely unprepared to grasp the 
idea of the unity of Ukraine” and did not ask themselves questions about its 
possible borders: 


All our previous partisan activity taught us [..] that there were ‘three re- 
gions’ in the ‘south of Russia’ — Kyiv (lugo-zapadnyi krai or the South-western 
region), Odesa (the south of the Right bank, Bessarabia, and Crimea), and 
Kharkiv (Kharkiv, Donbas, Don). [...] We could not even clearly indicate 
where the borders of the ‘Ukrainian Republic’ were. Should it, for example, 
include Odesa, Katerynoslav, Kharkiv, Taurida, or should it be limited to 
lugo-zapadnyi krai, the Kyiv oblast only? '° 
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The mental geography of the militants of the RSDLP(b) in 1917 was thus sub- 
ject to the inertia of the pre-existing material and ideational structures of the 
former empire. Revolutionary as they were, the Bolsheviks had not been able 
to think outside of the imperial geographic paradigm that they had inherited. 
However, the reality of Ukrainian national mobilization confronted the Bol- 
sheviks with the existing contradiction between the immensity of their politi- 
cal ambitions and the very concrete and local difficulties of a revolution which 
occurred in a contiguous land empire. 

In October 1917, unlike in Petrograd, it was not the Bolsheviks who defeat 
and overthrow the Provisional Government in Kyiv, but the Ukrainian national 
movement that then proceeded to consolidate its authority. From then on, any 
force claiming power over this territory was obliged to position itselfin relation 
to this new context in which the idea of an autonomous or even independent 
Ukraine becomes more and more popular. However, the Kyiv Bolsheviks did 
not immediately perceive this fundamental change of paradigm. At the very 
moment when the Central Rada celebrated its victory, Evgenia Bosch, one of 
the most respected and trusted activists, declared that the national idea was 
not popular among Ukrainians since “before the fall of tsarism, it has hardly 
ever manifested itself”.” For her, it was “clearly out of the question to speak of 
any Ukraine”, as it was “only a nationalist invention”.’* In reality, not only the 
Social Democrats, but also the whole urban political environment had been 
surprised by the extent and speed of the Ukrainian political awakening, whose 
aspirations had previously been ignored, denied, and even openly derided. 
Ukrainians, once considered part of a Russian nation, were simply denied a 
separate voice, and, therefore, were absent from the imagery that dominated 
among the cultural urban bearers of imperial identity. However, those same 
Ukrainians had not only become an active subject in the territory’s political 
life, but had even taken power in Kyiv. 

Consequently, the Bolsheviks saw themselves as now obliged to address a 
community whose nationalist demands should not, in principle, be worthy of 
the interest of a “conscious proletarian’. Volodymyr Zatonsky, a prominent 
member of the Party’s local branch, explained that “for the soviets, and thus 
for the parties of the urban proletariat, both the Bolsheviks and the Menshe- 
viks, Ukraine as such did not exist, because it did not exist for a worker of the 
city.””° However, the 1917 revolution in Ukraine had not only been the preserve 
of the urban workforce, but an expression of political agency by peasantry who 
were largely Ukrainian. Often wearing the uniform of a soldier, the peasants 
suddenly emerged from their perceived social obscurity and invaded the cities, 
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irritating the bearers of imperial Russian culture, both socialists and monar- 
chists, who perceived their language as ugly, their culture backward, and their 
claims pretentious. 

However, any political force seriously considering victory in the ongoing 
regional power struggle could no longer ignore them. The Bolshevik commit- 
tee of Kyiv even attempted to communicate for the first time in Ukrainian, 
before the militants realized that only three of them actually knew the lan- 
guage, a state of affairs that certainly gave “a bad impression” and prevented 


them from engaging with “the masses” 


as they sought other strategies that 
could help them “pull” the Ukrainian population “out of the clutches of the Cen- 
tral Rada’.” They subsequently came to the conclusion that uniting Bolshe- 
vik activists and soviets from the south, east, and north of Ukraine, effectively 
acknowledging the unified territorial limits of Ukrainian autonomy, should 
be the first step in counteracting the competing political project of the Rada 
and establish Soviet Russian control over the region. This necessity led activists 
from the Kyiv RSDLP(b), who considered themselves, above all, “Russian social 
democrats, from the social democratic party of Russia’, to see for the first 
time the entire Ukrainian ethnic lands as acommon political space and cultur- 
ally coherent whole. 


Soviet Ukraine: 
An Antidote to Nationalism or a Reactionary Fantasy? 


Following a failed attempt at a coup against the First All-Ukrainian Congress 
of Soviets, the Bolsheviks were chased out of Kyiv by the Central Rada and its 
military. They subsequently retreated eastwards to Kharkiv, seeking the pro- 
tection and support of their party comrades who had a much stronger base in 
this industrial city and could therefore count on the support of the working 
class, which was more numerous than in Kyiv. The newcomers wasted no time 
in seeking to convince their comrades to unite and beat the Central Rada at its 
own game. Under their influence, the Congress of Soviets in Kharkiv, initially 
conceived as a regional council but promptly reclassified to “All-Ukrainian”, de- 
clared on December 12, 1917 the creation of a Soviet Ukraine. Tellingly, the name 
of this state was identical to the one chosen by the Rada: the People’s Republic of 
Ukraine. Concerning territorial claims, the principle was equally clear: “In or- 
der to nip in the bud the criminal policy of the Central Rada, which had dared 
to act in the name of the working masses of Ukraine, the Congress of Soviets 
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considered necessary to assume complete state power in the People’s Republic 
of Ukraine”.”* Thus, the aim was to substitute Soviet Ukraine for that currently 
under the rule of the Central Rada. However, by proclaiming “their” Ukraine for 
purely strategic reasons, the Bolsheviks had inadvertently increased the per- 
ceived legitimacy of the Ukrainian nation-state idea as it was defined by the 
national movement, including in its territorial dimension. 

Nevertheless, from 1917 to 1922, the party still had several members, if not 
the majority, for whom “to create Ukraine, even the Soviet one” would be “a re- 
actionary decision”. According to the Bolshevik leadership, to give a national 
form to a state would only mean a “return to the distant past”.”° Founding a re- 
public based solely on the criterion of its relevance within a Marxist economic 
framework, by contrast, would be rational and therefore progressive. The So- 
viet Republic of Donets-Kryvyi Rih”’ was a typical example of this approach. 
Proclaimed by the Bolsheviks in eastern Ukraine in February 1918, it was sup- 
posed to be the embodiment of this form of future state organization. By cre- 
ating an “economic” and not a national republic, Bolshevik militants were con- 
vinced that they were defending a truly Marxist vision of the world and of his- 
tory. The founders of the Donets-Kryvyi Rih Republic even justified their de- 
sire to separate the region from Soviet Ukraine in order to join Soviet Russia 
as indicative of the need to put the resources of Donbas at the service of the 
“industrial centers of the North’, Petrograd and Moscow.”® In contrast, the ex- 
istence of a Ukrainian republic, even a soviet one, was perceived as a harmful 
idea that risked breaking the unity of the economic and cultural bloc inherited 
from the tsarist era. “We want to join the whole country”,” insisted the leader 
of Donets-Kryvyi Rih, Fyodor Sergeev, implying that the whole country was, in 
essence, the former Romanov Empire and that it was necessary to preserve the 
integrity of this industrial region as part of the Russian imperial core. 

Ultimately, Kyiv Bolsheviks who had found themselves confronting a pow- 
erful and organized national movement had begun, in spite of themselves, to 
see Ukraine as a singular polity. This was not the case for their counterparts 
in Kharkiv, who faced less direct confrontation from the Ukrainian peasantry 
while benefiting from the more substantial support of a Russian and Russified 
workforce. As a result, their respective mental maps did not have to undergo 
the same process of transformation and cultural realignment. Serafima Hop- 
ner, an RSDLP(b) activist in Katerynoslav (now Dnipro), noted that her organi- 
zation “never recalled” that it was even operating on the territory of Ukraine, 
perceiving it simply as “the South of Russia’. She had subsequently deplored 
this “most serious political omission” by her party, namely “the ignorance, or 
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rather the complete oblivion regarding the national question’, combined with 
its disregard of peasantry.*° This confession is symptomatic of the huge impe- 
rial blind spot: the two sections of the population whom the Bolsheviks “for- 
got” when seeking to establish their authority were the same ones whom the 
former empire had treated as colonized subjects — the peasants and the non- 
Russians. As progressive as they were in their rhetoric, the Bolsheviks failed to 
perceive these groups as active subjects instead of objects to be acted upon. By 
refusing to consider the reality of the peasantry’s colonial oppression by the 
urban-based imperial authorities, which in the Ukrainian case also meant the 
oppression of an indigenous culture by an imperial one, the Bolsheviks were 
perpetuating these structural inequalities. Except for a brief period during the 
mid-1920s, this specific type of “internal” colonialism would remain the persis- 
tent feature of Soviet internal politics. 


Did Lenin Create Ukraine? 


Independent Ukraine was proclaimed on January 22, 1918 by the Central Rada 
in the context of an armed confrontation with Soviet Russia. Lenin himself 
had recognized this independence under pressure from Imperial Germany 
and the other Central Powers, with whom he had recently negotiated a peace 
agreement at Brest-Litovsk. One of the treaty’s key provisions had been the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Ukrainian territory along with the abandon- 
ment of Russia’s existing territorial claims. In this context, the project of a 
Soviet Ukraine put forward by the Kyiv Bolsheviks finally found support from 
the new Russian government, which relocated from Petrograd to Moscow in 
March 1918. The independence of Soviet Ukraine, which included Kyiv, as well 
as Kharkiv and Odesa, was proclaimed two weeks after the signing of the 
peace agreement and gave the local Bolsheviks the opportunity to oppose the 
armed forces of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the Central Rada without 
Soviet Russia being viewed as responsible for their actions. However, the 
question remains as to why, long after the military defeat of the Ukrainian 
national forces, the Soviet authorities continued to support the concept of a 
unitary Ukraine while excluding any possibility for a partition of the Ukrainian 
political space? 

After numerous military defeats, in which the hostility of the local 
Ukrainian populace played a determining role, the RSDLP(b) became con- 
scious of the power of its social and national aspirations. It soon became 
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apparent that it was not only the mythical petliurists™ but large sectors of the 
population who were willing to take up arms for the Ukrainian national idea. 
The Bolsheviks had thus begun to understand that a minimum of respect for 
Ukrainian sovereignty was not only a useful tool for neutralizing the influence 
of local nationalists, but a sine qua non for the survival of Soviet power, which 
continued to hold only a precarious sense of legitimacy in those former impe- 
rial peripheries where the authority of the central state remained synonymous 
with colonial oppression. In this respect, the memories of Georgy Lapchynsky 
are evocative: 


For a long time, even after the proclamation of Ukraine as a soviet republic, 
some Bolsheviks continued to be followers of a ‘theory’ according to which 
a Ukrainian state was a ‘fiction’ and aimed only at paralyzing the nationalist 
and petliurist feelings of the petty bourgeoisie. This ‘pseudo-international- 
ism’ persisted and was in fact a disguise for Great Russian chauvinism. But 
no one ever dared to go back and openly oppose the existence of Ukraine as 
a separate entity.” 


Thus, even the most intransigent “internationalists” abandoned the idea of par- 
titioning the Ukrainian political space. Instead, they embraced the political 
map of Ukraine articulated by the Ukrainian national movement; from this 
point of view, Ukraine consisted of the ethnically Ukrainian lands of which the 
Donbas was obviously part. By making a concession to the stato-national con- 
ception that wanted to match the nation with its territory de jure, the Bolshe- 
viks found a way to preserve the de facto integrity of the former Russian Empire 
while also reinforcing their ability to undertake centralized decision-making, 
guaranteeing the absolute political supremacy of party. It was not therefore the 
Bolsheviks who “invented” Ukraine: since the end of 1917, Ukraine had imposed 
itself upon them as a new political reality, including in its territorial dimen- 
sions. 


Notes 


1 Address by the President of the Russian Federation, 21.02.2022, Krem- 
lin.ru: http://en.kremlin.ru/events/president/news/67828. 

2 Donbas is a coal basin in eastern Ukraine, a primarily economic region. 
The use of this term by political actors is often abused and is most often 
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intended to designate the territory of the Ukrainian oblasts of Donetsk 
and Luhansk. 

3 For example: Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union; Smith, The Bolsheviks 
and the National Question; Suny, and Martin (eds.) A State of Nations; Martin, 
‘The affirmative action empire; Hirsch, Empire of Nations; Smith, Red Nations. 

4 Friedgut, Iuzovka and Revolution; Kuromiya, Freedom and Terror in the Don- 
bas. 

Palko, and Ardeleanu, Making Ukraine. 
Ibid; Rindlisbacher, “From space to Territory”. 

7 Iefimenko, “Vyznachennia kordonu”; Sluzhyns'ka, “Formuvannia ukrains'ko- 
rosiis’koho kordonu”. 

8 Little Russia was a political and geographical concept, referring mostly to 
a territory of former Cossack Hetmanate and more generally to the ter- 
ritory and population of modern-day Ukraine. Seen as one of the con- 
stituent and subordinate parts of the triune Russian nationality, a Little 
Russian identity was opposed to Ukrainian identity that insisted on the 
national distinctiveness of Ukrainians and their equality with Russians. 

9  Bilenky, Romantic Nationalism in Eastern Europe, p. 81. 

10 The governors-general had extraordinary powers, thus compensating for 
the weakness of the bureaucratic apparatus on the ground. This form of 
administration was aimed at consolidating tsarist power in the annexed 
territories. 

11 Miller, “The Romanov Empire and the Russian Nation”, p. 346. 

12 Amongthe principles that will guide its work, the provisional government 
indicates “the abolition of all restrictions based on class, religion or na- 
tionality”. See Izvestiia, March 16, 1917. It should be noted that the teaching 
and publication and Ukrainian language had been prohibited until then. 

13  Verstiuk, Ukrains‘kyi natsional’no-vyzvol’'nyirukh, pp. 148-154. 

14  Krawchenko, Social Change and National Consciousness, pp. 1-44. 

15 The borders of Ukrainian autonomy claimed by the Ukrainian national 
movement follow pre-existing administrative boundaries - those of the 
provinces, even though they were drawn by the tsarist administration in 
the last century without really taking into account the ethnic composition 
of the population. For example, Ukrainian peasants constituted the ma- 
jority of the population in some districts of the neighboring provinces of 
Voronezh, Kursk or even Grodno. In perspective, referendums were to be 
held to let the local population choose whether to join the Ukrainian au- 
tonomy or to keep the old administrative divisions. On the other hand, 
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the Central Rada claimed only the mainland part of the Tavria province, 
considering the Crimean Peninsula as an ethnic territory of the Crimean 
Tatars, potential allies in the struggle for national emancipation of the 
non-Russian peoples of the empire. 

Heorhii Lapchyns'kyi, “Z pershykh dniv vseukrains'koi radians'koi vlady,” 
Litopys revoliutsii, 5-6 (1927), pp. 48-49. 

“Oblastnoi s’ezd RSDRP(b). I Vseukrainskoe soveshchanie bol'shevikov. 
Protokoly,” Letopis' revoliutsii 5 (1926), p.76. 

Zatons'kyi, Volodymyr. “Uryvky zi spohadiv pro ukrains'ku revoliutsiiu,” 
Litopys revoliutsii 4 (1929), p. 141. 

Lapchyns'kyi, “Z pershykh dniv”, p. 49. 

Zatons'kyi, “Uryvky zi spohadiv”, p. 140. 

Lapchyns'kyi, “Z pershykh dniv”, p. 62. 

Proletarskaia mysl', November 9, 1917. 

Lapchyns'kyi, “Z pershykh dniv”, p. 48. 

Zamkovoi, Valentin et al. Bol'shevistskie organizatsii Ukrainy v period us- 
tanovleniia i ukrepleniia Sovetskoi vlasti (noiabr' 1917 - aprel' 1918 gg.): sbornik 
dokumentov (Kyiv: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel'stvo politicheskoi literatury 
USSR, 1962), p. 21. 

Zatons'kyi, “Uryvky zi spohadiv”, p. 163. 

Donetskii proletarii, January 31, 1918. 

I translated Donetsko-Krivorozhskaia Respublika as the Donets-Kryvyi Rih 
Republic (and not as Donetsk-Kryvyi Rih). The adjective “donetskii” here 
refers to the region of the Donets River basin, not to the city of Donetsk. 
Myshkis, Khaia. “Materialy o Donetsko-Krivorozhskoi Respublike,” 
Letopis' revoliutsii 3 (1928), p. 256. 

Donetskii proletarii, January 31, 1918. 

Serafima Gopner, “Bol'shevistskaia organizatsiia nakanune i v pervyi pe- 
riod fevral'skoi revoliutsii v Ekaterinoslave,” Letopis’ Revoliutsii 2 (1927), pp. 
28-29. 

Symon Petliura - Commander-in-Chief of the Army and President of the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic (1918-1920), opponent of the Red Army dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Lapchyns'kyi, “Z pershykh dniv”, p. 51. 
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The Territory of Ukraine and Its History 


Stephan Rindlisbacher 


This short chapter explores the history of modern Ukraines border-making 
process from two perspectives: as a matter of foreign policy and as an issue 
in domestic politics. Indeed, the borders of contemporary Ukraine were ulti- 
mately a result of the two world wars, and the great-power negotiations that 
occurred amidst both global conflicts. However, of equal importance were the 
internal debates between political elites in the neighbouring Soviet republics. 
Ukraine’s borders thus reflect the broader history of Eastern Europe between 
1917 and 1954. 

In the chaotic aftermath of the First World War, the Bolsheviks attempted 
to export their revolution to the wider world. With the help of Ukrainian com- 
munists, they created a satellite state in the south, the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic (UkrSSR). At the beginning of 1919, the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erative Soviet Republic (RSFSR) entered official negotiations with the Soviet 
Ukrainian government, resulting in a series of border agreements that delin- 
eated the territory of Soviet Ukraine according to the pre-existing boundaries 
of the former Russian Empire’s Ukrainian-speaking provinces. 

Following a prolonged struggle, Soviet forces eventually prevailed in 
eastern and central Ukraine. The unfavourable outcome of the war with the 
neighbouring Republic of Poland, however, led to the Treaty of Riga in March 
1921, which saw the UkrSSR secede Galicia and West Volhynia with their 
Ukrainian-speaking majority. Moreover, while the north-western border with 
Poland was internationally recognized, the southwestern boundary with Ro- 
mania remained disputed owing to the latter having occupied and unilaterally 
annexed Bessarabia during the Russian Civil War. The Soviet-Polish War also 
saw the first intra-Soviet change of territory in April 1920, with the western 
parts of the Territory of the Don Army (Oblast’ Voiska Donskogo) being trans- 
ferred to Soviet Ukraine. This reshuffling of borders was designed to ensure 
that the industry of the Donbas (Donets’kyi basein) would be managed from 
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a single Soviet republic in order to better coordinate the war effort against 
Poland. 


Border Agreements in the Back Rooms of the Party 
and State Leadership 


The Soviet state with its one-party rule had a distinct power structure. Al- 
though the party leadership could order its members in the various state 
offices to obey direct orders above, the frequent absence of such diktats 
meant republican and regional politicians often enjoyed a significant degree 
of agency. Within the Soviet framework, territorial issues were one of the 
fields where state and party activists could legitimately compete and nego- 
tiate if a specific party directive was not already in place. Territorial changes 
thus often appeared to be open to negotiation, especially in the case of the 
South Caucasus and Central Asia and the border between the UkrSSR and the 
RSFSR. 

Conversely, party leaders from the RSFSR’s North Caucasus region 
(Severokavkazskii krai) had remained unhappy over the transfer of the Don- 
bas industry in 1920. They saw their economic position weakened and thus 
demanded the port town of Taganrog and the coal mines of Shakhty from 
Soviet Ukraine. This claim was justified in relation to need to develop the 
economy of the North Caucasus. On the other hand, representatives of the 
Ukrainian State Planning Commission and the Ukrainian state administration 
wanted to correct the border of Ukraine in the north and east in their favour. 
In addition to this region having a majority Ukrainian population, the need 
to unify the border area's pre-existing sugar production industry served as a 
supplementary argument for the Ukrainian side who, like the representatives 
of the North Caucasus, hoped to improve the economic basis of their home 
republic. 

At the beginning of 1924, the Belarusian Republic was granted a sizable 
amount of territory that had previously been part of the RSFSR, an act that 
Ukrainian party representatives interpreted as evidence that the general po- 
litical mood had sifted in their favour. In April that year, a bilateral UkrSSR- 
RSFSR border revision commission was formed with Aleksandr Cherviakov, 
the then head of the Belarusian Republic, appointed as chairman, a role that 
required him to play the part of nationally unbiased arbitrator. The Ukraini- 
ans entered these negotiations with great expectations with their demands 
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extending to parts of the provinces of Kursk, Briansk and Voronezh. In total, 
these Ukrainian claims included 32.500 square versts (about 37.000 km?) with 
almost 2 million inhabitants, of which, according to Ukrainian statistics, 65 per 
cent were Ukrainian-speaking and 35 per cent Russian-speaking. 

In mid-July 1924, the Ukrainian side suffered its first bitter political defeat. 
The Politburo of the Communist Party in Moscow, the supreme ruling body of 
the Soviet state, decided that parts of eastern Ukraine around the city of Tagan- 
rog, as well as parts of the Shakhty, should be incorporated into the RSFSR, il- 
lustrating the Politburo’s accommodation of the North Caucasus leadership’s 
demands. These were parts of the territories that had only been transferred 
from the RSFSR to Soviet Ukraine in 1920 with this re-revision being partly 
justified by the fact that the North Caucasus needed access to a deep seaport 
and the region was predominantly Russian speaking. The UkrSSR’s represen- 
tatives protested in vain. 

At the same time, however, the two RSFSR delegates in the border revi- 
sion commission had also received instructions from the party leadership that 
the Ukrainian side should be accommodated wherever the “interests of the RS- 
FSR are not directly affected.” Thus, they were advocating for the transfer of 
the Putyvl county (uezd) in the southwest of the Kursk Region to the UkrSSR; 
the area itself formed a virtual enclave of the RSFSR within Ukrainian terri- 
tory despite its economy being closely linked to the neighbouring Ukrainian- 
populated regions. Although the county itself had a majority Russian-speaking 
population, in this instance it did not matter. 

With Cherviakov serving as a decisive influence, the commission opted in 
favour of the Ukrainian plan that proposed the transfer of the larger territo- 
ries in the north from the RSFSR. This political decision was similar to the 
territorial support for Belarus prior in 1924 with the linguistic and economic 
boundaries better matching the situation on the ground. While sugar produc- 
tion would be under the full direction of Soviet Ukraine, Kursk and Voronezh 
provinces would still lose crucial economic assets. 

However, only a few days later, the politburo intervened again, rejecting 
any larger territorial revisions in favour of the UkrSSR, arguing that the border 
revision should only include minor territorial changes. In the end, Ukraine 
“gained” about 6000 km’ inhabited by approximately 300,000 people. This 
was far less than the 13,000 km? and 500,000 inhabitants, Ukraine had “lost” 
following the transfer of the territories around Shakhty and Taganrog in the 
southeast. 
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Fig. 2-1: The formation of the Russo-Ukrainian border between 1919 and 1928. Courtesy of Stephan 


Rindlisbacher. 
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With the politburo’s ultimate verdict at the end of 1924, the main lines for 
the prospective border between the UkrSSR and the RSFSR were set. However, 
additional fine-tuning took a considerably longer time. At the request of local 
inhabitants, the beginning of 1925 also marked the start of a series of minor ad- 
justments that attempted to adjust the new boundary in favour of both Soviet 
republics. However, some cases continued to be disputed. 

When Ukrainian intellectuals raised the issue of this unsatisfactory demar- 
cation between the UkrSSR and the RSFSR during a debate with Joseph Stalin 
in February 1929, the Soviet leader was initially reluctant to address their con- 
cerns. However, on being pressed over the issue by his guests, Stalin eventu- 
ally relented and informed them that: “We have discussed [the border ques- 
tion] several times; but we change borders too often [...]. Far too often we move 
the borders - this creates a bad impression both inside and outside our coun- 
try.” In doing so, he effectively articulated the general line that would be used 
when dealing with border issues in the near future, viewing any changes to the 
Soviet Union's internal borders as nationalistic quarrels that would only lead 
to conflict while hindering socialist construction and industrialization. As a 
result, individuals or groups calling for intra-Soviet territorial revisions had 
to reckon with repression. Consequently, the limited debate and competition 
around territorial issues among state and party actors was, for a time, brought 
to an end. 


Western Expansion in the Course of the Second World War 


In the end, however, Stalins later foreign policy meant that the borders of 
Soviet Ukraine did not remain stable. Territorial annexations in the west at the 
end of 1939 were a direct result of Soviet expansionism in co-operation with 
Nazi Germany. Shortly before the German attack on Poland, the ideological 
arch-rivals Hitler and Stalin had come to an agreement, in a secret additional 
protocol to the Non-Aggression Pact, regarding their countries’ respective 
sphere of interest. Finland, the Baltic states, and eastern Poland, as well as 
Bessarabia fell into the orbit of the Soviet Union. On September 17th, as the 
German Wehrmacht besieged the now isolated Warsaw, the Red Army invaded 
eastern Poland. Following a series of staged plebiscites, Eastern Galicia and 
Volhynia were annexed by the UkrSSR. At first, Soviet forces were welcomed 
by parts of the population, but this was soon to change due to the imposition 
of Stalinist policies on society and the local economy. 
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In June 1940, following the Third Reich’s occupation of France, the Soviet 
government finally called on Romania to cede Bessarabia together with North 
Bukovina. Faced with the threat of war and the loss of its French ally, the Roma- 
nian government acquiesced to Soviet pressure. About two thirds of the former 
Romanian territories subsequently formed the Moldovan SSR, while the re- 
maining third was annexed by the UkrSSR. Soon after, minor territories along- 
side the Dniester River were also transferred from the UkrSSR to the Moldovan 
SSR. 

In these newly annexed territories, the Soviet government ordered the 
rapid collectivization of agriculture with peasant resistance being met with 
state terror, particularly in western Ukraine. Consequently, German and 
Romanian troops were also initially welcomed follow the Axis invasion of 
the Soviet Union in 1941 with local Ukrainian peasants tending to lend their 
support to Nazi Germany against the Soviets. However, since the German 
leadership rejected a Ukrainian nation-state, Ukrainian nationalist co-op- 
eration soon dissipated. Following the reconquest by the Red Army in 1944, 
resistance to Soviet power in these western Ukrainian regions was especially 
well organized and fierce. The territory itself was not fully pacified until well 
into the 1950s with the guerrilla war in western Ukraine remaining a taboo 
subject for decades. 

In the west, Carpathian Ruthenia also became part of Ukraine in 1945, an 
area that had previously experienced three changes of rule within 27 years. 
Until 1918, it had been part of the Hungarian portion of the Habsburg Monar- 
chy before being transferred to the newly established Czechoslovak Republic. 
During its prolonged dismemberment from 1938 to 1939, however, a signifi- 
cant part of Carpathian Ruthenia was annexed by Hungary. However, with the 
Axis’ defeat in 1945, the Soviet Union then claimed this area for itself leading 
to its subsequent occupation by the Red Army. The Soviet leadership subjected 
the region to a special border regime, which severely restricted the inhabitants’ 
freedom of movement. Moreover, although its eastern Slavic-speaking popula- 
tion saw themselves as rusyny or rus’ki, the Soviet authorities officially defined 
them as part of the Ukrainian nation. Despite the regime's efforts to weaken 
traditional identities, the region has therefore maintained a distinct cultural 
and linguistic position within Ukraine. 

A final territorial change in the west of the UkrSSR occurred in 1951 when 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of Poland “exchanged” some 500 
km”. In the area around the Polish border town of Betz (today Belz), a coal 
field had previously been discovered. The Soviet Union wanted to exploit this 
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resource, offering Poland the hilly and war-ravaged region around Ustrzyki 
Dolne. The Polish government ultimately had to accept this unfavourable deal. 

The town of Ustrzyki Dolne itself can be regarded as an example of the bru- 
tal population change that took place Eastern Europe during and after the Sec- 
ond World War. In the interwar period, the mixed Jewish-Polish-Lemko shtetl 
had been part of Poland. Many of its Polish residents were deported after the 
Soviet occupation in 1939, while the Jewish inhabitants had been sent by the 
Nazis to the extermination camps. In 1947, the remaining Lemko inhabitants 
were expelled to Poland by the Soviets. When the area became part of Poland 
once again in 1951, it was almost deserted. 


Crimea and its Historical Belonging 


Since the dramatic events of 2014, Crimea has drawn extensive international 
attention. During the interwar period, the peninsula's territorial affiliation 
hardly played a role in the intra-Soviet debates on border revisions. At that 
time, it was characterized by an ethnically heterogeneous population. Ac- 
cording to the 1937 census, around 45 per cent of this were Russians, 20 per 
cent Crimean Tatars, 13 per cent Ukrainians, 5 per cent Jews, and 5 per cent 
Germans. Additionally, the peninsula also featured small communities of Ar- 
menian, Greek and Bulgarian settlers. The Second World War not only brought 
widespread devastation, but also culminated in a dramatic process of ethnic 
un-mixing, comparable to what had transpired in Ustrzyki Dolne. During the 
war itself, many of the peninsula's Jews fell victim to the Holocaust. Following 
its liberation, the Soviets accused local Germans and Crimean Tatars of having 
collaborated with the Third Reich and deported these communities to Cen- 
tral Asia. As a result, from 1945 to 1991, the remaining population of Crimea 
consisted mainly of Russians and Ukrainians. 

Ruined and depopulated, the peninsula faced tremendous challenges 
after 1945 with the most burning economic problem being seasonal drought. 
However, at the beginning of the 1950s, the State Planning Authority, Gosplan, 
launched a major development project to ensure the irrigation of Crimea. By 
building a canal several hundred kilometres long, water from the Dnieper River 
would allow the dry soils of the peninsula to bloom. Advertising brochures 
even boasted that the canal would make Crimea a “land of plenty”. Econom- 
ically and administratively, it therefore seemed reasonable to transfer the 
peninsula from the RSFSR to the UkrSSR. 
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With Stalins death in 1953, his order that no further internal territorial 
transfers should take place were quietly dropped, prompting fresh rounds 
of revisions between the Union Republics. This was further prompted by the 
increasingly decentralized nature of economic planning with the republics 
regaining ever more control from Moscow. Against this background, the 
Supreme Soviet decided in February 1954 to transfer Crimea to Ukraine. In 
their explanatory statement, state and party leaders pointed to its economic 
prospects with Kliment Voroshilov, among others, emphasizing that “such 
a just solution of territorial questions among the republics is only possible 
under the conditions specific to the Soviet Union. This solution is grounded in 
economic efficiency and based on the full consent and fraternal cooperation of 
Soviet peoples.” In the press reports as well as in the decision of the Supreme 
Soviet, the transfer of Crimea was presented as having been solely a matter of 
economic efficiency and not as kind of “gift” to Ukraine. 

After 1954, Crimea’s infrastructure became more and more linked to the 
UkrSSR with pipelines, canals, and electric power grids supplying the penin- 
sula with energy and water from rest of the Republic. The North Crimean 
Canal, formerly completed in 1976, was a notable example, allowing for ex- 
tensive agriculture on the peninsula and illustrating the extent to which both 
Crimea and the Ukrainian mainland could benefit from each other. 

The period 1919 to 1954 was crucial to the formation of the Ukrainian state in 
the sense of territoriality. As this chapter has highlighted, this was ultimately 
the result of a series of complex negotiations that covered its north, east, and 
southern boundaries as well as a consequence of westward Soviet expansion 
during and after the Second World War. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union, Ukraine gained its independence in 
1991 with its internationally recognized borders corresponding to those of So- 
viet Ukraine after 1954. Ukraine's territorial integrity was guaranteed by Rus- 
sia, the United States, and the United Kingdom by the 1994 Budapest Memo- 
randum in return for Ukraine’s renunciation of nuclear weaponry. In the 2000s 
and early 2010s, Ukraine and Russia also agreed to accurately map and mark 
a common border, seemingly resolving any future issues between the two for 
good. In addition, in 2010, the government of Viktor Yanukovych extended the 
leases for the Russian naval base at Sevastopol’ by a further 25 years. 

The Russian government saw its geopolitical interests threatened with the 
violent change of government in Kiev in the spring of 2014. With the stroke of a 
pen, it ignored the many previous diplomatic guarantees by invading and an- 
nexing Crimea and supporting the secessionist republics in eastern Ukraine. 
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In the case of Crimea and Donbas, since 2014 the war had devastating conse- 
quences for both sides. For instance, Ukrainian authorities blocked the North- 
Crimean Canal and the water access to the peninsula. Crimea is dependent on 
supplies by sea or via the Kerch-strait-bridge, which had opened in May 2018. 
Nevertheless, the peninsula suffered heavily from severe water shortages while 
the coal and steel industries in the Donbas subsequently underwent rapid de- 
cline. 

After the all-out Russian invasion in February 2022, one of the first things 
Russian troops did was move to secure the North Crimean Canal’s access to 
the Dnieper River and attempt to redirect the supply of water to the peninsula. 
Thus, the struggle for control over water and access to industrial assets - or in 
a broader sense economic issues — would continue to play a significant role in 
the Russian Federation’s endgame. 


Notes 


1. Stenograph of Stalins meeting with Ukrainian writers, February 12, 1929, 
in: RGASPI, f. 558, op. 1, d. 4490, l. 19; Leonid Maximenkov, “Stalin’s Meet- 
ing with a Delegation of Ukrainian Writers on 12 February 1929,” Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, 16:3/4 (1992): 361-431. 

2 Kliment Voroshilov, “Address to the Supreme Soviet, February 19,” Pravda, 
27 February 1954, p. 2. 
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Constructing Ethnic Identities 
in Early Soviet Ukraine 


Olena Palko and Roman Korshuk 


Following the collapse of the Habsburg, Ottoman, and Russian empires, thou- 
sands of disparate communities suddenly discovered that they now existed as 
minorities, often in areas adjacent to their internationally designated home- 
lands. The rights of these various minorities within the borders of the new na- 
tion-states were recognised and remained officially under the protection of the 
League of Nations, from its founding in 1920, to its replacing by the United Na- 
tions in 1946. The newly proclaimed Soviet Union, however, did not become a 
member of the League until 1934, meaning that minorities in this ethnograph- 
ically diverse area effectively became subject to its domestic and foreign policy 
considerations. Throughout the 1920s, the Soviet leadership strove to conduct a 
national minority policy, which would appear to be more generous than the mi- 
nority treaty requirements, imposed by the League of Nations upon the impe- 
rial successor states of central and eastern Europe. Ina way, one can say that the 
Soviet Union in the 1920s developed its policies vis-à-vis its western neighbours, 
particularly Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Romania. In their interwar forms, 
these three countries possessed large Ukrainian and Belarusian communities, 
whose sentiments and grievances Soviet leaders wished to use against their 
respective governments. While Poland, for instance, strove for homogeniza- 
tion and opposed granting its minorities national-cultural rights, the Soviet 
Union not only declared ethnicity, or rather “nationality” (natsional’nost’) as it 
was called in Soviet discourse, to be a fundamental social category, but also 
presented ethnic heterogeneity as one of the defining features of Soviet soci- 


ety. 
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The Soviet Minorities Experiment 


The Soviet Union, founded in late December 1922, presided over an extraor- 
dinarily diverse population. At the beginning of the 1920s, the Bolsheviks had 
declared their intention to achieve socialism and national minorities were to 
play an equal part in the process of its construction. For the first time in his- 
tory, nationality, or ethnicity (narodnost’), became a legally defined category and 
formed the basis for the administrative (as well as economic) organisation of 
the new Soviet state. While the 1897 imperial Russian census had offered no 
direct question on nationality, with imperial demographers defined the eth- 
nic make-up of the empire through a combination of questions on native lan- 
guage, religion and social estate (soslovie), the category of narodnost’ became the 
key determinant for the first Soviet census of 1926. Moreover, unlike in 1897, the 
1926 census was based on presenting nationality as subjective self-determina- 
tion. As recorded in the survey, 80 per cent of respondents in Soviet Ukraine 
gave Ukrainian as their nationality, 9.23 identified as Russian, 5.43 as Jewish, 
1.64 as Polish, and 1.36 as German. Less numerous were Moldovans, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Belarusians, Czechs, Tatars, Gipsies, and Armenians. 

Ronald G. Suny and Terry Martin define the 1920s as “the great era of the 
territorialization of ethnicity” whereby each nationality, no matter how nu- 
merically small, was granted the possibility of self-rule in its native language, 
which extended downward into smaller and smaller territories, the smallest 
being the size of a single village.* Overall, during the 1920s, ethnicity became 
territorially institutionalized, meaning that every Soviet nationality was pro- 
vided with a territory of their own, either in the form of a separate, or an au- 
tonomous, Soviet republic, national region, or a separate national town or vil- 
lage council (soviet). 

Soviet Ukraine was the first Soviet republic to implement this reform. This 
was launched on August 29 1924, by the Council of People’s Commissars’ (or 
Radnarkom’s) decree “On the formation of national districts and soviets”, which 
resulted in the creation of an intricate system of village soviets (silski rady, or 
silrady) throughout Ukraine, the boundaries between which were determined 
by the ethnic composition of those communities. As Martin notes, the aim of 
this reform was to create “a maximum possible number of national soviets, 
which would include in each soviet the maximum possible percentage of each 
national minority.”” 

By 1929, there were 26 national districts in Ukraine, of which nine were 
Russian, seven German, four Bulgarian, three Greek, one Polish, and two Jew- 
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ish. In addition, 1089 national village soviets and 107 town soviets were also es- 
tablished, including some which were formed for the benefit of the territories 
considerably smaller Swedish and Albanian minorities. Within these national- 
territorial units, the Soviet state strove to provide access to state institutions, 
political representation, police and judicial protection, health care, and edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities delivered in the respective minority lan- 
guage. Moreover, for those individuals of minority origin residing beyond their 
respective national-territorial units, the state pledged to provide non-territo- 
rial autonomy with similar access to services in minority languages and guar- 
antee national rights. 

It is not accidental that Ukraine was the first republic to implement this ex- 
periment, and later serve as a blueprint for the other Soviet republics. With its 
multi-ethnic and multi-confessional character, proximity to the western bor- 
der and previous experience of national movements — both for the Ukrainians 
and other minorities - Soviet Ukraine was perhaps the only republic in which 
the wider Unions domestic and foreign concerns mutated and reinforced each 
other. The generous treatment afforded to both Ukrainians and the so-called 
western minorities, particularly Poles and Germans, was not only meant to en- 
courage these communities to engage with the rest of Soviet society, but also 
provide a mechanism to undermine the governments and anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda of neighbouring countries. 

After Russians and Jews, Poles constituted the largest minority group in So- 
viet Ukraine. In fact, Ukraine was home to almost half of the Soviet Union's en- 
tire Polish population - 476.435 Poles to be precise, most of whom were concen- 
trated in the western provinces of Volhynia, Podolia, and Kyiv. There, as else- 
where in Ukraine, Poles were organized into national soviets; by 1929, 148 Polish 
national village soviets had been created across Ukraine. In places where the 
settlement of national minorities had been more concentrated, the creation of 
separate national regions was also envisaged. Following the official decree of 
1922, the first and only Polish national region in Soviet Ukraine was founded in 
Volhynia province (okruh) in 1925, some 120 km east of the Polish border. This 
new district occupied an area of 650 km’ with 42,161 inhabitants, out of which 
68.9 per cent were recorded as Poles. The centre of this Polish region was in 
Dovbysh, renamed as Markhlevsk to commemorate the late Polish Bolshevik 
leader Julian Marchlewski. 

The Polish region was established in what was still a socioeconomically 
backward area; it was far from the railway lines and was still unconnected to 
the telephone or telegraphy network. The only industry was a ceramics fac- 
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tory, opened in 1840, that had resumed production in 1922. By 1925, the area’s 
population was predominantly peasant, who represented 92 per cent of the 
total; literacy was low (47 per cent for men and 37 per cent for women); while 
only 4 per cent of households had been collectivised - the lowest out of all the 
national units. Within this new administrative unit, Poles received territorial 
and cultural autonomy with Roman Catholics being permitted to continue 
their traditional religious practices, albeit under strict party supervision. 
The region could also boast its own newspaper, Marchlewszczyzna Radziecka 
(Soviet Marchlewszczyzna). Moreover, the district had preferential access to 
state funding to allow for the accelerated modernisation of the region and its 
population. 


The Criteria for Ethnicity 


In the historical region of Right-Bank Ukraine - the area with the largest 
Soviet Polish population- local identities were complex, with entangled 
language, culture, and religious practices. Unlike the Poles, Ukraine’s other 
minority groups were easier to differentiate: Jews were defined by religion 
and the common experience of restricted movement; Greeks and Bulgarians 
by the compact nature of their settlements in the south, and obvious linguistic 
distinctions; and Germans who, despite being organized around different 
religious groups and vernaculars, enjoyed a special autonomous status until 
the 1880s that made them more “recognisable” in cultural and social terms. 

By contrast, Poles appeared more ambiguous. Indeed, identities in West- 
ern Ukraine were so entangled that it became almost impossible to differen- 
tiate a Ukrainian from a Pole. It should be mentioned that this region, prior 
to the third partition of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth in 1795, had 
formerly belonged to Poland. Historically, the Polish elites had never stopped 
opposing the Russian imperial administration, resulting in two major revolts 
from 1830 to 1831 and 1863 to 1864, which also had found purchase with the 
local Ukrainian population under the slogan “Our freedom and yours”. The 
imperial administration responded with repressive measures against the Pol- 
ish population - there were no Polish schools, the use of the Polish language 
was prohibited. This resulted in the assimilation of the Polish population, with 
many families switching to Ukrainian or used the mixture of the two. 

The imperial legacy posed a great challenge to the Bolsheviks’ plans. As 
demonstrated by the official 1925 inspection of the Polish population in Vol- 
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hynia region, in Koshelivka village soviet all Catholics regarded themselves as 
‘Poles’, although 70 per cent of them used Ukrainian for everyday communi- 
cation, whereas in the neighbouring village Baliarka, only 5 per cent used Pol- 
ish.* When asked why people would use Ukrainian instead, some responded 
that it was a habit and that they did not know that “such freedom for the Pol- 
ish language existed”.° Moreover, the same party inspection found that the lo- 
cal population could not differentiate between religion and nationality, with 
all Catholics being regarded simply as “Poles”. For example, in the village of 
Gorodyshche, in Shepetivka okruh only 5 per cent of population could tell nat- 
sional’nost’ from religion, or being Polish from being a Roman Catholic. 

The biggest challenge, however, was posed by those “in the middle”: the 
Ukrainian Catholics.° For this group, national identity mattered since, de- 
pending on classification, they were to be subjected either to Soviet Ukrainiza- 
tion policies (as a titular Ukrainian nation) or the alternative minority policies 
(as Poles). For the Ukrainian lobby, Ukrainian Catholics were “Polonized by the 
Catholic Church Ukrainians”,’ whereas for the Polish lobby they were Poles 
who had been assimilated under the tsarist autocracy.® Unfortunately, in the 
case of Soviet statisticians, these people of ambiguous identity could not exist 
in two categories at the same time. In this debate, the minority specialists had 
won. It is safe to suggest that the increase in the number of Poles in Ukraine 
was due to the re-categorization of those Ukrainian Catholics. In the case of 
one particular village, Stara Syniava, this change was startling, shifting from 
20 Poles and 2006 Ukrainian Catholics in 1924, to 2325 Poles and no Ukrainians 
in 1925.” 

As explained by the party officials, before people were afraid of their 
identity, but “now the Polish population is flourishing thanks to our nation- 
ality politics, and the number [in 1925] is 309.800 Poles, 22 per cent of whom 
are definitely Poles”, the latter point referring to those who spoke the Polish 
language.” Consequently, minority specialists worked tirelessly to promote 
Polish and teach their native language to those categorised as Poles. As men- 
tioned, there were Polish-language schools, reading huts and literacy rooms 
as well as crash language courses for governmental employees. Pedagogical in- 
stitutes were also created to prepare teachers and educators while publication 
in Polish was prioritised. 
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Motives Behind Ethnic Identification 


In the Soviet context, the minority question was particularly sensitive. By 
reaching out to minorities, Soviet leaders pursued a number of objectives, 
most pressingly the need to consolidate Soviet rule in ethnically diverse, non- 
Russian provinces. The arduous experience of the Russian Civil War on the 
imperial frontiers had itself raised the question of a need for cooperation 
with local populations. Instead of alienating, or even annihilating, non-Rus- 
sian elites, the Bolsheviks sought to gain their trust and make them eager 
contributors to the project of building socialism. In terms of “small western 
minorities”, such as Germans or Poles, there was also an urgent need to shift 
their loyalties, especially given the support they offered to their kin states 
during the German occupation of Ukraine in 1918, and the territory’s brief 
occupation by a newly restored Poland in 1920. 

To engage minorities in the Soviet state-building project, however, the 
party needed to overcome a century-long legacy of distrust in central (read: 
Russian) institutions. As highlighted by Joseph Stalin, in order to make Soviet 
power “near and dear to the masses of the border regions of Russia’, it was 
necessary to integrate “all the best local people” into the new administration, 
since “the masses should see that the Soviet power and its organs are the 
products of their own efforts, the embodiment of their aspirations”.” The use 
of native languages was viewed as easing this process of political socialization. 

In addition, the war and revolution had left the country devastated. The 
economy, already damaged through the exertions of the war effort, was ru- 
ined. “War Communism” — an emergency economic programme aimed at as- 
sisting the Bolshevik military campaign by the nationalization of industries, 
compulsory labor conscription, and forced grain requisitioning — had only ex- 
acerbated the chaos. To fulfil their vision of progress, the Bolsheviks were in 
dire need of a modernization drive for the country as a whole. However, the 
modernization of the more backward regions meant standardization and re- 
ordering their populations into national categories. 

This preferential treatment of minorities had a broader implication. The 
central party leadership did not stop treating “western national minorities”, 
such as Poles or Germans, with suspicion, especially given the widespread fear 
of another Polish invasion in the late 1920s. As a consequence, these minori- 
ties continued to be closely monitored by the Soviet secret services, which, in 
turn, reported regularly on the influence that the Polish government contin- 
ued to exercise over their Soviet co-nationals mainly through their diplomatic 
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services and religious leaders. To prevent minority communities from siding 
with their ‘home’ states, the party sought to reduce national discontent, and 
thereby the potential influence of neighbouring governments in the case of a 
future war. Particular emphasis was made on poor and middle-income peas- 
ants — that constituted the majority of the Polish minority population - who 
could benefit most from the Soviet modernisation effort. 

While fear of foreign invasion was a dominant security concern of the 
day, an ostentatiously generous treatment of minorities could also provide a 
positive outlook for the Soviet Union internationally, helping to spread Com- 
munism beyond its western borders. In fact, every opportunity was used to 
contrast the Soviet preferential treatment of its minorities to the assimilatory 
policies of the Second Polish Republic. At the fifth anniversary of the Polish 
Markhlevsk region’s founding in 1930, Jan Saulevich, the vice director of the 
Ukrainian Commission of National Minority Affairs, explained that the Polish 
Region served as an example for workers and peasants just across the border 
that a proletarian society based on Polish culture was indeed possible. As he 
elucidated further: 


Situated in the Polish-Ukrainian borderland, the Polish district is a living ex- 
ample of how different the policies in capitalist Poland are; it serves as a con- 
stant reminder of the political persecutions of the Ukrainians and Belaru- 
sians in Poland; the establishment of the district became one of the main 
factors to draw and engage the Polish peasant masses into building of so- 
cialism, gaining their devotion to the common cause of the Motherland of 
all the workers — the Soviet Union.” 


Unravelling the Soviet Dilemma 


The Soviet minority experiment was meant to solve the nationality problem 
once and for all; instead, it created a strong link between ethnic identity, ad- 
ministrative control over territory, access to state funding and, most impor- 
tantly, land ownership. Thus, the programme only exacerbated existing eth- 
nic tensions. Within less than a decade, the Soviet authorities would come to 
abandon its strategy of ethnic proliferation and instead start using those state- 
imposed national categories against their bearers, subjecting entire minority 
populations to russification and assimilation, ethnic terror, and deportations. 
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Already on March 5, 1930, the Party Central Committee authorized the 
deportation of 3000 kulak families from Belorussia and another 15.000 from 
Ukraine, with the added stipulation being “In the first line, those of Polish 
nationality.” This was followed by the deportation of some 10.000-15.000 
Poles from the border regions to mainland Ukraine in 1935-36. A year later, 
the first wave of Poles from the Zhytomyr and Podolia regions, 36.045 in total, 
were deported to Kazakhstan.” In the wake of the Great Terror, these depor- 
tations of ethnic populations intensified and were often accompanied by mass 
executions. In total, between 1937 and 1938, almost 140.000 Soviet Poles were 
arrested, of whom 111.000 were executed.” Parallel to this, in the so-called 
“German operation’, almost 57.000 ethnic Germans were arrested, of whom 
almost 42.000 were shot.’ Both the Polish and German operations provided 
a model for other national operations organized by the central government. 
Among them were the Korean, Chinese, Afghan, Iranian, Greek, Bulgarian- 
Macedonian, Finnish, and Estonian operations. 

During the Great Terror, about one-third of the total victims, or 800.000 
people, were arrested, deported, or executed on national grounds. These 
purges escalated even further with the Soviet Unions entry into the Second 
World War. Almost 82 per cent of Soviet Germans, for example, were de- 
ported. Other great waves of deportations unfolded in the southern regions 
from November 1943 to June 1944, and between July and December 1944, that 
involved Chechens, Ingush, Crimean Tatars, and at least ten other groups. Fol- 
lowing the war’s conclusion, yet another round of purges affected populations 
in the western borderlands, especially in the re-annexed Baltic republics, and 
newly incorporated Western Ukraine and Belarus. 

Scholars have for some time been puzzled by this historical dilemma of 
the simultaneous promotion and destruction of national identities within 
the Soviet context. In his seminal work, Magnetic Mountain, published in 1995, 
Stephen Kotkin proposed the view that Stalinism represented its own form 
of civilisation, being a “progressive modernity”.'” Those scholars who have 
followed this interpretation, regarded Stalinism as an “Enlightenment” phe- 
nomenon, whereby the Soviet political project was founded with the ambition 
to create a new harmonious society on rational, scientific principles. Accord- 
ingly, the Soviet authorities desired to transform the socioeconomic order and 
refashion wider society. Accordingly, the state was ready to employ unprece- 
dented level of social intervention. In attaining this future socialist utopia, the 
Soviet authorities also expected the allegiance of their minority populations. 
These groups would be politically and socially active, eager to contribute to 
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the Soviet modernization effort, and willingly join the Soviet state apparatus; 
they would, using Kotkin’s phrase, “speak Bolshevik”, albeit in a variety of 
national languages. According to Kate Brown, this was reliant upon “the art 
of persuasion via enlightenment”: a number of cultural, educational, and 
ideological initiatives were launched that aimed to bring ethnic populations 
closer to socialism through the means of their native languages. 

By the late 1920s, however, the art of persuasion had reached its limit, hav- 
ing never attained the lofty objectives it was meant to fulfil. Although cate- 
gorized along national lines, as the primary sources suggest, local communi- 
ties continued to hold fast to their hybrid identities and local cultures, prefer- 
ring to stay away from the party and ignoring its various initiatives. Moreover, 
they did not wish to join collective farms and continued to distrust the Soviet 
regime.” Following the Enlightenment perspective, the state resorted to vio- 
lence in order to accelerate the process of creating a pure community by “excis- 
ing” those deemed to be obstructing the Soviet state project. In this search for 
evil, class and ethnicity concurred. Mass deportations from the border zones 
commenced in the spring of 1930, with many of those targeted as kulaks being 
repressed only because of their ethnicity. 

In his attempt to explain the paradox of this simultaneous pursuit of 
nation-building and nation-destroying during the Stalinist period, Martin 
suggests that ethnic terror became an “unintended consequence” of the Soviet 
modernizing mission. Instead of transcending national identities, the Soviet 
strategy of ethnic stratification and labelling turned the impersonal category 
of nationality into a “valuable form of social capital”.”° Those state-imposed 
national categories started to be used on the ground to voice local interests. 
The launch of the collectivization campaign also precipitated a mass emi- 
gration movement among almost all of the Soviet Unions western national 
minority communities. Hundreds of Poles fled across the Polish border while 
others took part in demonstrations demanding the right to emigrate. 

These emigration movements became a sign that the Soviet Piedmont 
Principle, according to which national minorities were meant to draw their 
brethren from across the border into the embrace of Communism, had failed. 
Instead, when collectivization and famine threatened their livelihood, Poles 
and Germans used their national identities to seek help from respective con- 
sulates and petition to emigrate, thus repudiating their Soviet fatherland. 
Such actions reinforced Soviet security concerns and exacerbated the fear of 
foreign subversion. In addition, there was a violent resistance to collectiviza- 
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tion throughout the non-Russian periphery, with the worst peasant uprising 
taking place in the Polish-Ukrainian border in late February 1930. 

Moreover, the Polish minority remained the hardest to collectivize. Accord- 
ing to an inspection of the republic’s national regions carried out in March 1931, 
the Polish once lagged far behind other such districts and had the lowest rate 
of collectivization — some 16.8 per cent (against 4 per cent three years ago), 
with a1.8 per cent annual increase during the 1920s (the average rate across So- 
viet Ukraine being 58.8 per cent by this point).”' Coupled with the emigration 
movement, local opposition to collectivization raised questions of the popu- 
lation’s perceived loyalty. Consequently, the Soviet authorities responded with 
the ethnic cleansing of the borderlands and, ultimately, ethnic terror through- 
out the wider Union. 

Eric D. Weitz, a historian of Germany, proposed another approach to 
understanding the nature of the Soviet ethnic terror under Stalin.” In a 
2002 Slavic Review forum on the topic of race, Weitz argued that Stalins mass 
deportations of certain groups during the 1930s and 1940s constituted a “racial 
politics without the concept of race.” Thus, he suggested similarities between 
the Nazi and Soviet treatment of minority groups. Although the Soviets explic- 
itly rejected the ideology of race, with such (using Stalin’s term) “zoological” 
thinking being a characteristic of the Nazi system and degenerate bourgeois 
society in general, Weitz argues that traces of racial politics gradually crept 
into Soviet nationalities policy, especially during the Great Terror and the war 
period. Certain national groups, who proved to be particularly resistant to so- 
cialist appeals, were targeted as “enemy nations” leading to roundups, forced 
deportations, and resettlement in horrendous conditions. As Amir Weiner 
put it, “enemy groups previously considered to be differentiated, reformable, 
and redeemable were now viewed as undifferentiated, unreformable, and 
irredeemable collectives.”” 

Weitz maintains that race is present when a defined population group 
is “seen to have particular characteristics that are indelible, immutable, and 
transgenerational.””* Race is fate, claims Weitz. As a consequence, certain 
national groups, targeted as the enemies of socialism, became “racialized” 
in the sense that their suspect characteristics were seen as psychologically 
intrinsic to every member of their respective communities and transmitted 
across the generations. Weitz further maintains that: 


The Soviet drive to remake the very composition of its citizenry, to remove 
targeted population groups from the social body, to cast certain nations as 
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pariahs for eternity and to drive them into internal exile, does invite legiti- 
mate comparisons with Nazi policies — even though the Soviets themselves 
explicitly rejected the comparison.” 


It was this “racial logic” that made Weitz’s approach highly controversial. Nu- 
merous scholars of the interwar Soviet Union attacked him for obfuscating im- 
portant differences between the Soviet and Nazi regimes. Prominent among 
these critics was Francine Hirsch, a renowned scholar of the Soviet nationality 
question.” Although the Soviet regime practiced the politics of discrimination 
and exclusion, Hirsch rejects the notion that these were committed as part of 
a programme of “racial politics”. In Soviet thought, nationalities, like classes, 
were conceptualized as sociohistorical groups with a shared consciousness, 
and not racial-biological groups.” Similar to the belief that different classes 
would eventually disappear under socialism, so to would separate nationali- 
ties eventually merge into the Soviet international whole. 

The Soviet case presents several important differences to Nazi Germany. 
First, Soviet experts were tasked with providing scientific evidence for differ- 
entiating race and nationality, up to the point that there were two different dis- 
ciplines dealing with these categories: ethnographers dealt with national cul- 
tures, whereas anthropologists were responsible for assessing perceived racial 
differences. In the process of historical development, both racial and national 
distinctions would gradually disappear leading to the unification of peoples as 
new ‘ethnohistorical units’ - nationalities and nations — based on shared lan- 
guage, culture, and consciousness. While German anthropologists were con- 
cerned with “racial purity”, their Soviet colleagues described racial mixing as 
a by-product of sociohistorical development and indicative of an advanced so- 
ciety.” 

Second, the historiographical focus on race obscures an important aspect 
of the evolution of ethnic repression in the Soviet Union. At least during the 
pre-war years, repressive state policies were aimed at specific territories, 
mainly border regions, where representatives of the so-called western na- 
tional minorities predominantly lived. The early wave of deportations mainly 
targeted these politically suspicious segments, but not their communities as 
a whole. The lists of deportees from villages with “concentrated Polish and 
German populations” for instance, included “independent peasants who did 
not fulfil their obligations to the government and those collective farmers 
[kolhospnyky] who cannot be trusted in the context of the border zone.””? Once 
those “harmful elements” were removed, many more minority representatives 
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remained in the region. It is also important to note, that these deportees 
often still remained within the boundaries of Soviet Ukraine. There were no 
instances of intentional mass murder targeting populations at the time. The 
matters changed with the outbreak of the Second World War, when minori- 
ties started to be targeted in their entirety and were subsequently deported, 
mainly to Soviet Kazakhstan, with executions becoming commonplace. 

Third, there was an important difference in the way representatives of 
different nationalities, especially those of “enemy nations”, were treated by 
the authorities. The Soviet regime did not persecute nationalities because of 
so-called “biological weaknesses”, neither did it label particular nationalities 
as “degenerate races”. Instead, they targeted certain peoples for their per- 
ceived lack of allegiance and loyalty to the Soviet state, characterizing them as 
“bourgeois nationalities,” “disloyal peoples,” and “enemy nations.” Respective 
repressive measures were implemented as a reaction to the threat of nation- 
alism (internally) and fear of foreign intervention (externally), not least due 
to Poland’s attempts to reach out to Poles across its eastern border through 
the channels provided by the Roman Catholic Church and diplomatic services; 
or the Third Reich's claims to intervene in the affairs of “ethnic Germans” 
in the Soviet Union. In addition to Soviet security paranoia, the persistent 
opposition of certain ethnic minority groups to Soviet policies (collectivization 
in particular) led to wide-spread concerns that these nationalities could not be 
“re-invented” as “Soviet” nations, threatening the entire success of the Soviet 
socialist project.?° 

Moreover, even at the height of the ethnic-based purges, assimilation or 
re-integration into Soviet society remained possible. It is worth noting, that 
all former kulaks - regardless of ethnic origin — actually regained their voting 
rights with the adoption of the “Stalin Constitution’ in December 1936." Fur- 
thermore, female “special settlers” who married men of other nationalities in 
the region of resettlement and rejected their old national cultures could be re- 
instated as Soviet citizens.” War provided another possibility to redeem them- 
selves by offering a chance to prove one’s loyalty to the Soviet state. Under the 
official resolution issued in April 1942, former kulaks could undertake military 
service, with their families being released from the special settlements and re- 
ceiving new passports. Mass rehabilitation intensified in the post-war years. 
Weiner maintains that in 1946, the regime removed all limitations imposed on 
the families of former kulaks who had children serving in the Soviet Armed 
Forces, were participants in the Great Patriotic War, or received governmental 
awards. This also applied to women who had married local residents.” 
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While this chapter has no intention of whitewashing the Soviet regime and 
its numerous crimes against individuals and groups, including ethnic minori- 
ties, this brief comparison between the Soviet and Nazi population politics ex- 
poses a necessary distinction between states that commit genocide and geno- 
cidal regimes. Nazi racial politics resulted in genocide because they endeav- 
oured not just to exclude certain groups from the society but to eliminate their 
“genetic material” altogether. By contrast, the Soviet regime did not aspire to 
eliminate its nationalities. Instead, it strove to reinvent its peoples as loyal So- 
viet citizens and resorted to any means available to achieve this. No doubt, the 
Soviet regime had the capacity to physically eliminate all members of “selected” 
nationalities, however, it preferred mass deportations. Having declared the ob- 
jective to fight any form of nationalism, the authorities initiated a campaign to 
eradicate the national cultures of targeted ethnic groups: schools were closed 
down or converted to exclusively using the Ukrainian language, national re- 
gions were liquidated, and, most drastically, the populations were forcibly re- 
located from their historic places of settlement. The Polish district, mentioned 
earlier in this essay, was reformed in 1935 and split between other adminis- 
trative units, thus drawing a line to ‘Red Polonia as this experiment was often 
dubbed. 

Instead of searching for similarities between Nazi and Soviet population 
politics, both should be treated as extreme cases of what James C. Scott dubbed 
“high modernism’, a state’s desire for “the mastery of nature (including human 
nature), and, above all, the rational design of social order commensurate with 
the scientific understanding of natural laws.”** As the cases of the Third Re- 
ich and the Soviet Union under Stalin demonstrate, “sweeping, rational engi- 
neering” of society implemented by a strong, centralized state, and combined 
with a weak or non-existent civil society, can easily result in societal catastro- 
phes. Nevertheless, state-initiated social engineering, and the violence it ne- 
cessitates, transcends any ideology or political system. Hence, the Soviet pu- 
rification drive was comparable not only to that of National Socialism, but also 
similar to other, non-totalitarian states in 2oth-century Europe, such as post- 
war Poland or Czechoslovakia, or the earlier example of the 1923 population 
exchange between Turkey and Greece. 
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Street Children in Early Soviet Odesa 


Matthew D. Pauly! 


This is an origins story of the Odesa Comintern Children’s Town No. 1. It came 
to be known in the early Soviet Union for its experimentalism and broad ambi- 
tion to link the fate of the individual to shared socio-political goals. Origin sto- 
ries tell us how particular institutions and communities evolved. But they also 
suggest something about the multi-dimensional character of these communi- 
ties. As anthropologist Fred Gearing argued in a classic 1958 article: “In a word, 
a human community does not have a single social structure; it has several. Put 
otherwise, the social structure of a society is the sum of the several structural 
poses it assumes around the year.”” This idea forces us to fight against the grain 
of established institutional histories of the Soviet Union in which the develop- 
ment of a particular community or establishment is determined by an author- 
ity acting from above and the endpoint is presented as preordained. 

The Comintern Children’s Town was informed by the numerous roles it in- 
habited, many of which underscored its collectivist orientation: sanctuary, cor- 
rective centre, hospital, school, research institution, and political tutor. It was 
also informed by the various contexts in which it operated: on the edge of em- 
pire, in a port city, during the transition from revolution and civil war, and at 
a time of a tragic famine. Space does not permit a full explication of all these 
roles, but this children’s town was representative of an attachment to the ideal 
of “the rational institution as a utopia of human transformation and a crucible 
for new social forms.” This was a certainty that predated Soviet Ukraine and 
had its roots in urban anxieties. 

In the late nineteenth century, Russian psychologists developed an epi- 
demiological model to explain the “appearance” and spread of “mental epi- 
demics,” coded in ethical terms. These scientists often glossed over the mech- 
anism of transmission, accepting “moral contagion” as fact, and preferring 
to investigate questions of susceptibility and resistance. After the revolution, 
scholars continued to reference this idea of a “moral contagion,” but no longer 
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because of “irreducible irrationality of human beings.”* Rather, it was a cor- 
rupting environment that produced the evils of the city, among them juvenile 
delinquency and hooliganism to which homeless children (bezprytul'ni) were 
particularly prone. Even those previously labelled as “savage” could be re- 
deemed if the correct setting and process was provided.” As Maria Cristina 
Galmarini-Kabala reminds us, many pre-revolutionary experts “opposed the 
degenerative theory of child development and instead campaigned to address 
children with psychological disorders through a curative paradigm.” This 
was an approach that the Soviet institutions such as the Comintern Children’s 
Town in Odesa aspired to realize. 


Genesis 


Stories of children who populated Odesas poorer neighbourhoods and in- 
filtrated its opulent centre to beg, con, and pickpocket fascinated late nine- 
teenth-century and early twentieth-century society in the city and beyond. 
Delinquent, neglected, and abandoned children represented the city’s fail- 
ures; their existence exposed its corruption and contradictions. The overall 
count of children cared for in the great variety of municipal shelters at the 
turn of the century is difficult to discern, but their numbers increased sub- 
stantially because of the disorder and death introduced by war, revolution, 
and famine between 1914-1923. Children who came to Odesa seeking solace 
and sustenance contributed to a daunting 1923 tally of 22,000 dependents in 
the province’s children’s homes, slightly less than the republic’s highest con- 
centration in the Ekaterinoslav (Dnipro) province.’ The problem of children’s 
homelessness was one with a long history that demanded a bold solution. 

The 1922 head of the Odesa Provincial Department of Education, Vladimir 
Potemkin, has left the most complete history of the creation of the Comintern 
Children’s Town, the primary institution meant to refashion “savage” youth. 
Potemkin credits an early representative of Soviet power in Odesa (and future 
commissar of education), Oleksandr Shumsky, with laying the groundwork for 
a large children’s settlement. Shumsky imagined it would be housed on the 
grounds of a former cadet academy and an adjacent dacha complex, renamed 
Samopomoshch (Russ., Self-Reliance).® In June 1920, the Odesa provincial gov- 
ernment, in which Shumsky held a prominent voice, sanctioned the founding 
of a children’s town (mistechko), and tasked an interagency body - the Coun- 
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cil for the Defense of Children - with logistics. After some study, the council 
endorsed Shumsky’s proposed site.” 

The town then represented the culmination of a long-held desire to “sci- 
entifically” disentangle the problem of children in need of care. However, 
Potemkin’s description also invoked a new form of collectivism. For him, the 
town embodied “the idea of a harmonious combination of small children’s 
communes.”° Under the umbrella of a single administrative centre, children 
housed in a network of children’s homes (dytbudynky) would work in con- 
cert with each other and appointed adults to manage the town’s resources 
and design an educational curriculum. As Andy Willimott has noted, Soviet 
schools and orphanages often adopted the title “commune,” a term that came 
to be associated with “more than just group association, it also implied an 
environment, system, or lifestyle devoted to instilling collective values.”" Few 
in the public objected to this aspiration for shelters. However, it was also a 
label embraced by university students and workers who sought to establish 
communal living arrangements in dormitories, factories, and apartments. The 
founders of the Comintern Children’s Town tended to see their charges like 
the adult communards of Willimott’s study saw themselves, “as the advocates 
of a rational, modern collectivism - the bearers of a proletarian cohesion 
designed to advance the modern socialist state.”” While children might not 
have spontaneously embraced such a role, the town’s education was supposed 
to ensure this political outcome. In fact, the process was erratic. A shortage 
economy forced regular adjustments and wilful children regularly sought to 
preserve individual autonomy. 


Multiple Structural Poses 


The Samopomoshch settlement was a sort of unfinished city garden, estab- 
lished in 1912 for Odesas aspirational class. The dachas were reportedly well 
maintained and equipped with all “the comforts, allowed by their owners, rep- 
resentatives of the middle bourgeoisie” (Potemkin identifies captains of ship- 
ping, former government bureaucrats, and university professors).'” However, 
two obstacles confronted the organizers of the children’s town: a proportion of 
the dachas were still occupied and there was no sewage system for the settle- 
ment. The board worried about the spread of disease and rot because of over- 
flowing cesspools and fungal contamination. The board’s proposal imagined 
a town of up to 2,000 people, but no more. Some members of the Council for 
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the Defense of Children pressed for the transfer of some 10,000 children to the 
site, but the board resisted. It did not want to create large-scale barracks but 
sought to reproduce a sort of semblance of domestic “dacha’ life. Here perhaps 
a bucolic vision of communal peace was prioritized over a utilitarian impulse, 
if only to suggest an improvement over the tsarist past. 

A significant pressure was the coming end of the summer; children in 
makeshift “colonies” on the outskirts of Odesa were threatened with exposure 
to the cold. Furthermore, according to Potemkin, the city regularly welcomed 
new arrivals, “children who fell to the earth in their great suffering.” Even 
though health authorities opposed using the Samopomoshch dachas, provin- 
cial education and housing officials argued that “whatever shortcomings the 
settlement would have, the life in it would be incomparably more hygienic 
and happier than in the slums in which children of poverty must huddle.” 
Housing authorities sanctioned the immediate release of 30 Samopomoshch 
dachas to the children’s town and the eviction of their residents. 

Yet another complication was the presence of many Red Army troops on 
the grounds of the cadet academy in addition to prisoners of war being held in 
an internment camp. They were here for multiple reasons perhaps, but Odesa’s 
place on the border of the former empire certainly dictated their stationing 
too. The Soviet government viewed with hostility the occupation of Bessarabia 
by Romania a short distance away and some Bolsheviks harboured illusions of 
resurrecting a still-born Soviet republic that had been founded on the territory 
in 1919.” Furthermore, a large number of new troops were expected to arrive, 
perhaps before their dispatch to the Crimea to oust the remaining forces of 
White General Pyotr Wrangel in the fall of 1920."° In short, the children’s town 
was being created in the midst of the waning days of the civil war. Furthermore, 
its site was an instrument of revolutionary justice. The creation of the children’s 
town was then an expression of the triumph of rationality, an assumption that 
became an article of faith for the Soviet educational establishment. But this 
victory was far from consolidated. It is not surprising then that nothing went 
according to plan, despite the dictates of local Soviet authorities. 


Teetering Forward 


The head of the Odesa Provincial Department of Education at the time (and 
the future Ukrainian deputy commissar of education), Ian Riappo, issued pre- 
liminary orders for the transfer of children from Odesa’s summer colonies to 
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the imagined town, effectively sanctioning the final creation of the town at 
this site, regardless of the intervening circumstances. It is not clear what hap- 
pened to the Red Army troops stationed on the territory, but on September 
26, 1920, the internment camp was dissolved and four days later the children’s 
town occupied the cadet academy’s headquarters. Multiple children’s institu- 
tions were placed in the buildings of the academy in a way that reflected the na- 
ture of Odesa and evolving Soviet nationalities policy. For example, the former 
apartment of the director of the academy was granted to a Belarusian school- 
commune and a Russian kindergarten. A Ukrainian school-commune, Polish 
school-commune, several other generic schools, and a Ukrainian kindergarten 
were placed in the former officers’ outbuildings. Jewish and Lithuanian school- 
communes and three children’s boarding houses were first assigned buildings 
in the settlement of Samopomoshch.” The previous occupants did not go qui- 
etly. The evictees looted the dachas, pulling out windows and doors, and the 
administrators of the former internment camp took almost all equipment, in- 
cluding workshop tools and even a theatrical stage from the cadet academy.” 
The children’s institutions arrived to find nearly empty shelves. 

All the attempts of the organizers of the town to prevent these shortcom- 
ings, their many requests, petitions, and protests, were in vain. Remarkably, 
there was no legitimate authority to stop what occurred. The children’s town 
was an attempt to order the disorder of children - corrupted, abandoned, im- 
poverished, and sick - within the boundaries of a single collective space. Yet, it 
was born in an environment of chaos. The Soviet revolutionary system of jus- 
tice was supposed to enable its creation, but it was toothless. Provincial au- 
thorities had promised to supply the town at the same level as a military field 
hospital, but assumingly the true military needed these resources more.” A 
so-called surplus commission was tasked with redistributing goods taken from 
Odesa’s mercantile bourgeoisie, but it apparently did not do so effectively or, 
perhaps equally likely, had hoarded the confiscated goods. The children’s town 
remained poorly supplied - a shortcoming blamed on the poverty of post-civil 
war Odesa, the looting of state-owned warehouses, and the distance of the 
town from the city centre (which made the delivery of clothes, bedding, food, 
fuel, and equipment difficult).”° 

The remaining residents of the Samopomoshch dacha settlement resisted 
their final eviction, using a technicality of Soviet law to delay their removal. 
They insisted that the authorities were obligated to ensure their transport to 
new housing. Several were former shipping officers who appeared to know 
how to work the bureaucracy. According to Potemkin, these former bour- 
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geoisie turned out to be “magnificent experts in all the compulsory powers 
of Soviet institutions, from the revolutionary tribunal to the extraordinary 
commissions.” Lastly, at the beginning of 1921, central authorities threatened 
to throw out the children from the cadet academy to house newly created mil- 
itary-technical courses for the Red Army infantry. Fortunately for the town, 
this plan was never realized.” But the chief challenge was hunger, a problem 
that increased with the regular addition of new children from the famine- 
stricken Donbas to the already crowded facility. 


Overlapping Competencies 


Establishments like the Comintern Children’s Town existed to rescue and 
reform in accordance with the collectivist educational principles shared by 
conventional primary schools. It was not an institution that received children 
whom Soviet authorities judged to be most criminal. In October 1922, the Rus- 
sian People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (NKVD) issued a new statute 
that effectively set policy for its Ukrainian counterpart. Its chief objective was 
to differentiate between institutions responsible for the internment, punish- 
ment, or rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. According to an amendment 
to the new criminal code approved by the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee in June of that year, children as young as fourteen and fifteen could 
be sentenced by the criminal courts.”? Others were sent to different types 
of reformatories, including “correctional houses” and colonies maintained 
by the Soviet security police, whose new purpose after the promulgation of 
the statute was to “rehabilitate and reintegrate young offenders.””* However, 
they continued to do so imperfectly because their basic orientation remained 
coercive and punitive.” Children judged to be more capable of reform were as- 
signed to children’s homes of the kind that made up the Comintern Children’s 
Town. 

In Odesa, a juvenile affairs commission overseen by the city government’s 
education department maintained an aptly named “collector” to offer short- 
term shelter for those apprehended by the police and to sort out who went 
where. A major problem was what to do with children over the age of 13, whom 
the children’s homes were not obliged to accept. But even young children sent 
from the collector were viewed with “distrust and caution” by administrators 
of children’s homes, a sentiment that was reciprocated by city authorities. Ac- 
cording to a July 1924 Odesa Municipal Education Department report: “Natu- 
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rally, [these] former pupils of the collector, children with a perverted narcis- 
sism, leave the children’s homes as a result of this relationship [their unwel- 
come reception] and take to the street.””° There was perhaps no more damning 
condemnation of excessive individualism than this charge. Assignment to a 
children’s home by the collector was not unusual and these children were ex- 
pected to merge into the general population of those not initially detained for 
criminal behaviour. Mykhailo Kokhansky, the director of the Comintern Chil- 
dren's Town from 1923-1930, justified resistance to the town’s collectivist aims 
on the latent perversion of some, noting in October 1924 that “breakouts [from 
the town] occur as an exception among the recently arrived children, morally 
corrupted children with criminal intentions.” 

Children from the collector were then present in the children’s town and 
Kokhansky judged them to possess a “criminality” of a different order. Their 
desire to escape suggested their tendency towards recidivism. But Kokhansky 
stopped short of saying this. He rather implied that their presence threatened 
to undo the work of educators in the town as a whole; they were the “exception” 
that undermined the standard. All children in the town represented a poten- 
tial “moral contagion” because of their vulnerability to the temptations of the 
street. Juvenile delinquents of all sorts, and the simply homeless, needed the 
order that the town provided. Their participation in the town’s instruction, it 
was believed, would provide some immunity, a mechanism to right their lives 
and safeguard larger Odesa. But importantly the town’s administrators folded 
this impulse into other concerns. 

Throughout the early 1920s, the legacy of famine was still felt. Pavlo Iva- 
sevych, a teacher in the town’s Ukrainian Home No. 14 (a school-commune 
and variant of a dytbudynok), gives some indication of how this was the case 
in a 1923 article. He makes clear that the teachers in the town were struggling 
to adjust to the new environment, to ensure the correct application of educa- 
tional norms. Like primary schools elsewhere in the republic, schools in the 
town were to instruct children in the value and practice of group labor and 
thereby ready them for their generation’s common task: the building of so- 
cialism. The town’s schools enjoyed the advantage of a relatively closed envi- 
ronment, in which teachers might impart these lessons without the interfer- 
ence and distraction of parents whom Soviet educators suspected of retaining 
outdated, self-centred interests.” But the pupils’ educational pursuit was not 
trouble-free. What, Ivasevych asks, was the “correct path” to undertake amidst 
the lingering destruction of “material and pedagogical conditions” in Odesa? 
He writes: “Imagine the following picture: a hundred hungry, broken, apathetic 
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children who hover near the kitchen, whose conversation is limited to the ques- 
tion of what is for lunch, breakfast, or dinner, or if it is possible to eat weeds?” 
For Ivasevych, “It was clear to the children that ‘no one will set us free, not God, 
not the tsar, not a hero, but only their own labor.””? 

The children turned to gardening to sustain their kitchen, naming newly 
planted vegetable beds after Marx as well as the heroes of the new Soviet state 
and their children’s town. They reportedly took responsibility for the town and 
thus for their own survival, “every ‘child-leader’ knows how the whole town, 
anda single small plant are the shared property of the children’s [school-] com- 
mune and the result of attention and labor, carefully divided between the chil- 


dren.””° 


And they meticulously recorded the growth of every plant. One ofthe 
beds ofthe garden curiously bore the name “little journal,” reportedly because 
of the children’s love of this compendium of their labors in the soil. Accord- 
ing Ivasevych, the journal was the children’s alone: “It is the guide for public 
criticism, the tribune of social interests of the child, and his simple history.” 
Ivasevych credited authorship of the journal to the rather precociously named 
“children’s scientific collective.” 

One entry from the journal stridently decried the individualism of class en- 
emies and simultaneously used this understanding to offer a language lesson 


on the importance of a collective purpose: 


Dear Little Journal! You ask how to say “exploiter” in Ukrainian? This word 
is foreign, but it is translated into Ukrainian as “halapas” [hanger-on] ... For 
example, in my plant bed there are tall weeds that are no use to anyone 
but are in fact the opposite — they do harm and make themselves at home, 
when | water them and not the carrots. Those children who do not do any 
useful work for our building-commune but live off the work of others are 
counted as halapasy. Goodbye.” 


Another entry in the children’s journal, a poem entitled, New Path (Novyi shli- 
akh), similarly condemned the oppression of the past, but ended with a cele- 
bration of the revolution’s achievement for all, especially children: 


And spilled blood for nothing 

Harnessed the people firmly to the yoke 

And still drove with the whip, as if cattle 

The bourgeoisie celebrated bloody banquets 
And beat and punished the people for the truth 
And the poor people suffered quietly 
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And only furtively damned the torturers 


But all the curses did not help — 

The unsatisfied bourgeoisie continued to rule 

And lies would live a long a time and prosper 

And the bourgeois authority made merry despite them 

And the workers did not want to live in this way 

And they created their proletarian regime 

And the path of poverty, which overflowed with tears 

All was covered with red flowers. And ardent tears will no long return 
And red roses smiled at all.?? 


Taken together these entries outlined a form of political education achieved 
through gardening or labor. Children were instructed to identify the social par- 
asite or weed and focus on an earned future, a time welcomed by red roses 
- a symbol that invoked the title of the Young Pioneers’ periodical, Chervoni 
kvity (Red Flowers). Building socialism was a reciprocal task. The journal “spoke 
back” to the children in entries made by the teacher, complaining it had not 
been taken on an excursion to the city, scolding the children humorously for 
being left outside overnight, or urging children to act upon their talk. It also 
included jokes that made light of the children’s dirty clothes and hunger. The 
journal was accordingly an expression of a new kind of children’s activism. It 
was this sort of engagement that reportedly allowed children to comprehend 
their labor, to understand their stake in overcoming such a “cheerless factor” as 
hunger. The teacher’s role was “reduced to an imperceptible helmsman, whose 
task is not to sink or ground it [the commune metaphorically imagined as a 
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ship]. 


The Promise of Collectivism 


The children’s collective then determined the fulfilment of duty. Archival infor- 
mation is not nearly as illustrative as Ivasevych's tale, but files recount a contin- 
ued problem in the Comintern Children’s Town with food supply, overcrowd- 
ing, and truancy.” What is true is that the multiple poses that the town occu- 
pied from its founding come together in this snapshot of Ukrainian Home No. 
14. Here were children, sheltered in the sanctuary of a bourgeois dacha, taking 
classes in military buildings vacated by tsarist cadets and the Red Army, osten- 
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sibly improving their physical health and moral fortitude through their labor 
outdoors and their knowledge through their study, writing, and contributions 
to a revolutionary institution. And, lest we get too serious, when opportunity 
presented itself, the children also enjoyed a frolic on the neighbouring Arkady 
beach. The point is that the children’s town by the sea, by the border, and by the 
threatening and alluring city of Odesa performed all these roles for the children 
under its protection. The simultaneity of its multiple, overlapping competen- 
cies only increased its significance to the young Soviet state, its charges, and 
to the promise of collectivism. 

Children and youth could be “savaged” as well as “savage.” The long impe- 
rial and Soviet anxiety about the moral contagion that the urban street rep- 
resented was meant to be resolved by the very range of responsibilities that 
the Odesa Comintern Children’s Town No. 1 embraced. If the initial motivation 
was containing the threat of juvenile delinquency and vagrancy, activities such 
as those advocated by Ivasevych recognized that the broader environment in- 
scribed lasting injury on young constitutions. Educators, like Ivasevych, who 
believed that children could not be morally “defective,” would come to be la- 
belled “florists” from the slogan “Children Are the Flowers of Life.””° In a very 
real sense, children in the town functioned as their own florists, cultivating 
themselves as much as vegetal blossoms. Wildness could be tamed, and indi- 
vidual desires subordinated. Within the bustle of activity, the larger “scientific” 
tension between a children’s intrinsic deficits and their victimhood by external, 
corrupting forces seemed trivial, if not reconciled. And although isolation, cor- 
rection, and salvation were inherently bound up in the enterprise of the town, 
they could not be reduced to a singular punitive focus. 


Notes 


1 “Street Children in Early Soviet Odesa’ will appear as “The Savagery 
of Youth: Odesan Street Children, Public Anxiety, and Collectivist 
Remedies.” In Proceedings of “The Soviet ‘I’ and Soviet ‘We’ Between Ideol- 
ogy and Reality” International Conference, National University of Kyiv-Mohyla 
Academy, (forthcoming). It is reprinted with the permission of the editors. 
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188-202. 

Ball, And Now My Soul is Hardened, 283 fn. 229. 

Potemkin, Pervyi detskii gorodok imeni Kominterna, p. 7. 

For more on the founding of the town, see: Pauly, “Curative Mythmaking,” 
pp. 145-183; Kuz'mych, “Dytiache mistechko im. Kominterna v dokumen- 
takh ta materialakh DAOO ta biblioteky ONIuA,” pp. 198-202; Petryshyna 
and Iurii, “Do istorii stvorennia pershoho derzhavnoho pozakovoho dyti- 
achoho mistechka v Odesi,” pp. 191-197. 

Potemkin, Pervyi detskii gorodok imeni Kominterna, p. 9. 
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Ibid., pp. 18, 137. 
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Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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For more on this military campaign, see: Deriabin, Oktiabr 1920-go. 
Potemkin, Pervyi detskii gorodok imeni Kominterna, p. 15. 

Ibid., p. 16. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 17-18. In hungry Odesa, this was not a surprising occurrence. 
Thefts from warehouses maintained by the American Relief Administra- 
tion occurred regularly in the former Russian Empire, sometimes with the 
explicit sanction of Soviet authorities. Patenaude, The Big Showin Bololand, 
pp. 135-140, pp. 191-201. 
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Ibid., p. 24. 

Ball, And Now My Soul is Hardened, pp. 121-122. 

Caroli, L Enfance abondonnee et délinquante dans la Russie Soviétique (1917-1937), 
p. 297. 

Ball provides a full description of the great variety of corrective institu- 
tions. Ball, And Now My Soul is Hardened, pp. 92-93, 96-97, 137, 157, 244. 
See also: Slavko, Detskaia besprizornost’ v Rossii v pervoe desiatiletie sovetskoi 
vlasti, pp. 106-107. 

Derzhavnyi arkhiv Odes’koi oblasti (DAOO), f. R-1234, op. 1, spr. 8, spr. 82. 
DAOO, f. R-1234, op. 1, spr. 8, ark. 128. 
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28 On labor instruction generally in Soviet Ukraine and Russia, see: Pauly, 
Breaking the Tongue; Holmes, The Kremlin and the Schoolhouse. On the cor- 
rupting influence of the family, see: Kirschenbaum, Small Comrades. 

29  Ivasevych, “Z zhyttia Ukrains’koho domu ch. 14 1-ho dyt. horodka Kom- 
interna v Odesi,” pp. 28-29. 

30 Ibid., p. 29. 


31 Ibid. 
32 Ibid.,p. 30. 
33 Ibid. 


34 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

35 See, for example: DAOO, f. R-1234, op. 1, spr. 8, ark. 126-127; R-112, op. 1, 
spr. 488, ark. 30; DAOO, f. R-134, op. 1, spr. 1006, ark. 92-93, 95-96; DAOO, 
f. R-150, op. 1, spr. 326, ark. 182. 

36 Ball, And Now My Soul is Hardened, p. 129. 
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Selfhood and Statehood in Interwar Ukraine: 
Inventing the “New Man” 


Oksana Klymenko and Roman Liubavskyi 


In the 1920s and 1930s, authoritarian and totalitarian regimes were established 
in various European countries. The creation of a “New Man’, and methods of 
total control over all spheres of his life, were central characteristics and nec- 
essary conditions for their existence. In the Soviet Union, the New Man's 
formation was closely intertwined with various projects in the economic sec- 
tor, such as industrialization, as well as in the social, cultural, and educational 
spheres via campaigns like Ukrainization or the eradication of illiteracy. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet authorities, all these campaigns were aimed at creating 
a “new ideal world” and a New Soviet Man. Soviet propaganda, which was 
represented through posters, newspapers, radio, cinema, and other popular 
mediums, had a significant impact on the New Man’s formation. 

The “New Man’ was a term used by the Soviet authorities to characterize the 
image of a “real Soviet man”, who believed in the idea of revolution, was ready 
to sacrifice his life for it, actively participated in socialist construction, and 
obtained education in his free time. In the USSR, there were attempts to ex- 
plain this term from an ideological point of view. Soviet ideologists of the 1920s 
and 1930s, particularly Leon Trotsky and Anatoly Lunacharsky, wrote about the 
New Man in their works.’ 

The Soviet project of creating the New Man through education was com- 
plex. It was not only about changing the social and economic conditions of 
people’s lives, but also about changing their habits and lifestyles. To implement 
these plans, many ideological projects were introduced focusing on the recon- 
struction of physical spaces, changes to everyday habits, and the mastery of a 
new model of speaking and remembering. This chapter will consider these pro- 
cesses using several historical examples including socialist city construction, 
the introduction of new socialist rituals, and new remembrance practices. 
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Spaces 


According to Michel de Certeau, creating a rationally organized space, freed 
from physical, mental, and political threats to its existence, was one of the pre- 
requisites for implementing utopian urban projects.” The construction of so- 
cialist cities next to outstanding industrial facilities during the first five-year 
plan, such as the Kharkiv Tractor Plant (KhTP, or DniproHES), can be consid- 
ered one of the most radical projects within New Man education. Indeed, soviet 
architects were unanimous in their opinion that creating a fundamentally new 
living space was necessary. However, there was no universal point of reference 
or detailed view as to how this space would be created; during the 1920s and 
1930s, much of this became centred on discussions held between the so-called 
"urbanists” and ”desurbanists”. For their part, the Bolsheviks viewed socialist 
cities as an open field for social experimentation with several projects for cre- 
ating new cities and towns being developed in the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet 
Republic during this period.’ 

Let us consider the socialist city of “New Kharkiv” both as an idea and its 
constructions implementation. Today, the town space is the centre of the In- 
dustrial (1934-2016 Ordzhonikidzevskyi) district of Kharkiv, located on the north- 
eastern outskirts of the city with its construction having begun in 1930. It is 
also known that German and American engineers and architects took part in 
developing many of these exemplary socialist cities across the USSR, such as 
Magnitogorsk and Novokuznetsk. However, the study of the State Institute for 
Urban Design “Dipromisto” documentation makes it possible to establish that, 
in this case, design work for New Kharkiv was carried out by domestic archi- 
tects under the guidance of P. Aloshyn.* In the explanatory note to the master 
plan of the city around KhTP, it was noted that it would not have any housing 
shortages, unsanitary conditions or any of the other shortcomings character- 
istic of “old” cities.” The developers believed that to achieve this, it was neces- 
sary to abandon the established principles of urban development and create 
new housing and socio-cultural living conditions. According to the design- 
ers’ plan, all KhTP employees would receive apartments in new “housing com- 
plexes”. Each complex consisted of a set of buildings and premises necessary 
to ensure the complete “socialization of the individual needs service.” Accord- 
ing to the project, 36 “housing complexes” were to comprise eight to ten build- 
ings, in which 2548 people would live. These also included a school, a club, a 
canteen, a kindergarten, and a nursery. It was also planned for the houses to 
be interconnected by special corridors-bridges at the second-floor level so that 
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residents could visit any of their complex’s facilities without having to go out- 
side.’ The idea of freeing women from the kitchen was especially key to im- 
plementing the desired layout of these apartments. The authors of the project 
noted that one of the shortcomings of the “old” Kharkiv was the social enslave- 
ment of women in the household. According to the general design of the city, 
there were no kitchens in the apartments, with workers having to instead eat 
in public canteens.® The programs authors for planning and building up the 
new city also provided exceptional conditions for cultural recreation among 
KhTP workers, which were unavailable for employees of enterprises located in 
Kharkiv.’ Each residential complex provided a special hall for cultural and ed- 
ucational events and public meetings. The project also included the creation 
of an administrative and cultural set, which included an administration build- 
ing, a theatre, houses of culture, labor, physical culture and sports, cinema and 
press houses, two hotels, museums, swimming pools, a park of culture, and 
a football stadium. According to the project, this large number of objects was 
planned to be erected within ten years." 


Fig. 2-2: A prospective plan of the apartment block for Traktorobud 3. 
1930. TSDAML Ukrainy. F.8, op. 1, spr. 261. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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The project’s authors also planned to have all residents of “New Kharkiv” liv- 
ing in multistorey communal buildings. While its construction plan proposed 
the creation of 288 houses however, only 50 had been built by 1939.” Conse- 
quently, most KhTP workers did not receive a separate apartment in the 1930s 
while the area’s ongoing housing crisis began to ease only in the mid-1950s. 
Housing itself consisted of two varieties: one-room apartments for singles and 
two-room apartments for workers with families. The premises were quite spa- 
cious, with high ceilings of 2.9 metres and bathrooms and toilets. However, the 
construction project’s omissions were promptly discovered by those moving in. 
The KhTP’s deputy director Stukota promptly reported to the All-Russian Trac- 
tor Association (VATO) that the designers’ calculations had turned out to be 
incorrect: there were more rooms for singles than necessary and not enough 
apartments for families. As a result, the management of the plant decided to 
accommodate the families of several employees in rooms designed for only one 
person.” The functional purpose of apartments for singles thus changed, with 
this problem being repeatedly raised in the pages of the periodical press as 
KhTP workers’ correspondents sent letters to newspaper editorial offices. Thus, 
the brigadier of the first Komsomol battalion Radkevych sought to inform the 
public of the challenges faced when seeking to provide the numerous “shock 
workers” with suitable housing. In a letter to one of the major Soviet period- 
icals, published in 1932, he claimed that the administration paid attention to 
him only when it was necessary to fulfil the plan but did not consider his re- 
quests to improve living conditions; the author himself lived in the same room 
with seven other workers and slept on a wooden trestle bed.” Therefore, the 
sanitary and technical qualities of the apartments were reduced due to the ex- 
cessive number of residents. 

It should be noted that these particular workers came from the country- 
side and gradually acclimatized to urban living conditions, adapting the space 
within the new apartments to the suit needs of the everyday peasant life to 
which they had been accustomed. It is worth recalling the case of the plant 
director, P. Svystun, who reportedly saw a piglet being kept in the bathroom 
of one of the apartments. In another, the owner had built a stove and chopped 
wood right on the parquet.” Under such conditions, the Bolsheviks’ idea for a 
radical socialist restructuring of life proved impossible to realize as the Soviet 
authorities failed to change the everyday habits of workers through the spe- 
cific architectural solutions. Not only did these complex residents not live up 
to the expectations of the Bolsheviks, they simply adapted many of their “old” 
everyday practices to better suit their new living space. 
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Practices 


Introducing new revolutionary rituals into everyday life was an essential com- 
ponent of the Soviet policy for forming a New Man. Nevertheless, Party lead- 
ers and local cultural workers understood that it would be challenging to dis- 
place the various ritualized features of traditional Ukrainian life; for this, it was 
necessary to offer socialist alternatives such as “red christenings” (oktiabryny), 
or “red weddings”. Such measures merit closer study since they represented 
a critical communication channel between the Soviet government and society. 
Let us consider these demonstration events, initiated by the leaders of workers’ 
clubs or conscious “Soviet” people, as a cultural product offered to ordinary cit- 
izens. One of these events was reflected in the pages of the regional press. On 
May 11, 1925, the October holidays (oktiabryny) appeared as a significant event 
in the life of the staff of the Second State Confectionery Factory.” It is clear that 
when covering this event, journalists somewhat exaggerated October’s impor- 
tance. However, given the fact that the Soviet authorities advertised the ideas 
of a new way of life as a cultural trend, such an occasion really could have gen- 
erated great interest, although the work correspondents reported that partic- 
ipants did not understand the purpose for holding these celebrations.” “Red 
christenings” can be considered a specific form of Soviet public entertainment 
culture, which was also presented to the citizenry by the authorities. Accord- 
ing to correspondents, a large number of working people gathered to watch the 
ceremony, culminating in the act of filling out a questionnaire for the baby. This 
action was public, and questions and answers were read aloud to the accom- 
paniment of an orchestra specially invited to attend. Interestingly, in addition 
to biographical data (name and surname), the questionnaire also required the 
parents to provide information regarding their social origins and the child’s fu- 
ture speciality, which was “chosen” and recorded. The couple then received gifts 
from the factory committee and the Leninist Communist League of Youth of 
Ukraine members.” “Oktiabryny” were another such event, through which the 
Soviet authorities sought to demonstrate their presence in the social space. The 
ceremony was filled with semantic codes, the cyphers of which were known 
to every member of the Soviet society. The first steps of the child’s socializa- 
tion took place in the factory, which testified to the marginalized status of the 
church within official discourse. The procedures publicity highlighted, for all 
those who had gathered, the importance of collectivism as a form of organiz- 
ing everyday practices. The orchestra, Komsomol guests, and the awarding of 
parents with prizes reproduced the atmosphere of a solemn holiday. 
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There is no evidence of how often such events were held. However, 
analysing these examples makes it possible to understand how the authori- 
ties used workers’ clubs to demonstrate new social values and spread them 
through everyday practices. A demonstrative “red wedding’, for example, 
took place on January 15, 1924, in the club for food industry workers. The next 
day, the city newspaper drew readers’ attention to the fact that the ceremony 
had been held at a club, not a church."* Therefore, the authorities attempted 
to demonstrate the existence of an alternative to sustainable traditions and 
provided examples of new social relations that were to become role models. 
Press correspondents portrayed the newlyweds as model citizens who had 
abandoned established norms and married in a new revolutionary ritual, 
the wedding itself evoked a solemn meeting of the cultural commission, at 
which the question of marriage was regarded. The club’s management made 
a welcoming speech, telling the audience about this new way of life’s essence 
and social significance. The newlyweds, who were themselves members of the 
trade union of food industry workers, were married and pledged to join the 
ranks of the Communist Youth Union. 


Fig. 2-3: Workers club of Shestopark Theatre. New Year’s Eve, 1924. Kharkiv Historical 
Museum. Reprinted with permission. 
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The Soviet authorities tried to use workers’ clubs to demonstrate to work- 
ers how the foundations of this new socialist order would be established by 
introducing them into people’s daily lives. Such ideas for this new way of life 
were put into practice through ceremonial events and public presentations as 
an ideological product that the authorities offered to “use” in the hope of re-ed- 
ucating society. 


Memory 


The 1920s and 1930s were a period when various campaigns were introduced 
across the USSR in order to educate the New Man and establish control over 
him, including his memory and understanding of the past. Soviet ideologists 
used memory to form a “new person’, which was characterized by a new 
identity and language, as well as an appropriate attitude towards the state, the 
team, and workplace. 

Soviet commemorative practices in the interwar period were greatly influ- 
enced by propaganda, as well as by specially created commissions that were en- 
gaged in writing Soviet history: The Commission for the Study of the October 
Revolution History and the History of the Communist Party, or “Istpart” which 
was established in the 1920s, and the Commission on the History of the Facto- 
ries and Plants, abbreviated as the “HFP Commission’, founded in the 1930s. 
Both commissions had a similar structure comprising a central commission 
in Moscow with branches in each republican as well as local commissions and 
even ones overseeing individual factories. These commissions included party 
leaders, historians, and the HFP Commission also employed its own writers, 
its leading ideologist being the proletarian author Maxim Gorky. In order to 
write a “correct” version of history, these commissions turned to the collection 
of memoirs authored by those who had participated in revolutionary events as 
well as workers. 

Both commissions, when collecting these memories, used similar tech- 
niques. Istpart collected and recorded memories by organizing so-called 
“memory evenings” and sending letters of request to members of the Soviet 
public who had participated in revolutionary events encouraging them to write 
memoirs and complete questionnaires. Moreover, using these memories, Ist- 
part created the “correct” version of Soviet history based on the class principle, 
with the October Revolution serving as an important event. In the 1930s, the 
focus of attention within the politics of memory shifted from the issue of 
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revolution to socialist construction, as the drive toward industrialization was 
proclaimed and became the Soviet Unions main priority. 

Methods for collecting and fixing the memories of socialist construction 
continued with the traditions initiated by Istpart. These involved holding 
“memory evenings”, individual conversations, and workers writing their 
memoirs in response to requests from editorial boards. However, there was 
a significant difference which meant that the workers’ memoirs collected by 
the HFP Commission were to be a primary source for recording the origins of 
new industrial buildings rather than simply being used as evidence to confirm 
the Bolshevik version of history. Furthermore, from the beginning of the five- 
year plans, propaganda actively disseminated information about workers’ 
achievements and records in factories and plants. 


Fig. 2-4: Workers from the Kholodnohirs’kyi raion on 1 May 1923. Kharkiv Historical 
Museum. Reprinted with permission. 
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In addition, it was not only the commissions’ influence that was an es- 
sential aspect of the formation of the New Man’s memory but also the ways 
in which the authors of these memories, in particular workers, learned to 
present themselves and narrate their pasts in the “right” way. A key example 
is the collected autobiographies of the workers of the DniproHES. This appeal 
to DniproHES is not accidental; after all, Soviet propaganda considered the 
plant to be a symbol of the first and second five-year plans and one of the 
most outstanding examples of industrialization in both Ukraine and the wider 
Soviet Union. Situated near the city of Zaporizhzhia in southeast Ukraine, the 
construction of the Dnipro Hydroelectric Station lasted from 1927 to 1939 and 
received its name from its location on the Dnipro, the longest river in Ukraine. 
The official opening took place in 1932 though some of the facilities had still 
not been completed by then. 

The Commission, engaged in writing the history of DniproHES from 1933 
to 1934, paid great attention to the collection of workers’ autobiographies and 
memoirs, sending out personal requests for them to write about themselves 
and their participation in the construction of this hydroelectric power station. 
These requests generally concerned those who had moved to another place of 
work after the power station’s completion. Since it was necessary to obtain in- 
formation only in written form, only forepersons and engineers, rather than 
the ordinary laborers, were engaged in this process. This was justified by the 
assumption that those who held the highest positions were educated, unlike 
much of the regular labor force who remained illiterate, despite the literacy 
campaign of the 1920s. In addition, all of the authors were male, not female, 
explained by the fact that men, rather than women, still occupied most lead- 
ership positions in Soviet society. Although, as a result of emancipation, some 
women’s brigades were formed, and several well-known female shock workers 
were employed at DniproHES. As evidenced by the Commission's documents 
on the history of DniproHES (stored in the State Archive of Zaporizhzhia re- 
gion), women did not write autobiographies or memoirs. However, many still 
provided oral testimonies detailing the various roles they had played in the 
plant’s construction. 

However, it should be clarified that only those who had started working 
at DniproHES during the 1920s had to submit a biography. Still, in the 1930s, 
the Commission collected autobiographies of those who had already worked at 
other sites. In such a way, the concept of “new Soviet people” was implemented 
- even the people’s past had to correspond to the ideological frame. A worker 
seeking a position at DniproHES was required to provide an autobiography, 
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which included information about their origins, family, education, and pre- 
vious places of employment. A special commission was created to verify the 
information provided in this document and to write relevant requests to the 
workplaces, where the potential employee claimed to have previously worked. 

Such attention to autobiographical information stemmed from the fact 
that certain social groups were not permitted to work at Soviet industrial 
facilities. These included “kulaks”, priests, and everyone who had belonged to 
the privileged classes under the previous Tsarist regime, as well as those who 
participated in the Ukrainian national movement from 1917 to 1921. Soviet pro- 
paganda proclaimed that these groups should not be allowed to work at plants 
and factories because their activities would be aimed at undermining socialist 
construction. As Sheila Fitzpatrick notes, “Class was a major component of 
the Soviet identity and the autobiographical picture”.” 

This process of submitting one’s autobiography and the attention focused 
on the workers’ pasts was a common practice in all Soviet factories and plants 
during this early period. Moreover, people were searching for the ideal depic- 
tion of their past, influenced by propaganda and observations of what was hap- 
pening with social groups that could not integrate into Soviet society. Some- 
times they constructed their autobiographies subconsciously, copying the pro- 
paganda messages they heard. This sometimes led to them incorporating cer- 
tain clichés ad hoc, for example, in order to hide one’s “wrong” origin and re- 
ceived their desired job. In this regard, an autobiography might serve a kind of 
ticket to a brighter future. Olena Stiazhkina clarified some of the ways that or- 
dinary people used to construct their past in the autobiographies, such as seek- 
ing to present the “right” origin by placing an emphasis on childhood poverty.”° 

Let us analyse two examples of autobiography from this period. The first 
was written by Arsenii Zhukov, “the head of the railway transport operation of 
the right and left banks”.” The editors personally addressed him with a request 
to provide his memoirs: “In accordance with your request, now I am report- 
ing my autobiography and outstanding moments of the DniproHES construc- 
tion’.”” His memoirs have been preserved both in the original version (hand- 
written) and typewritten, of which there are two printed versions.” The texts 
contain a familiar list of questions such as origin, training, work, and rewards. 
It is mentioned that he was born into a peasant family but, due to their poverty, 
when he was three or four years of age he was taken in by another family for ed- 
ucational reasons. It is unknown whether this was the real reason. For instance, 
it is written that he was unable to remember how much land they had owned, 
but it is noted that they had had two horses. Considering the second remark, 
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the emphasis on poverty may be somewhat exaggerated since the presence of 
the indicated number of livestock at the beginning of the 2oth century points to 
what would have represented a reasonably average level of wealth for a peasant 
family. 

The primary attention in the autobiography is given to the description of 
the DniproHES construction, however, with the author himself seemingly be- 
coming less and less important in his own life story. Indeed, he increasingly 
appears not even as part of the labor team but as merely an anonymous piece 
in a mass of people and machines, the details of his personal life and family 
having been squeezed into the framework of an ideologically necessary plot. 
Analysing Soviet biographies, Stiazhkina notes that “People wrote their sto- 
ries, of course, with the goal in mind. First of all, they searched for and wrote a 
‘correct biography’, that is, demonstrating the naivety of class consciousness, 
true social origin, professional training and individual qualities”.” 

Writing memoirs about the DniproHES construction also served as a tool 
for teaching a worker to speak of himself primarily as part of a team, not an 
individual. This idea finds confirmation in autobiography of one Veselago, an 
engineer from Yaroslavl who also sent his memoirs, dated January 24, 1934, to 
the DniproHES editorial office: 


The work at DniproHES was so imbued with a collective idea, everyone was 
so inspired by teamwork that it is challenging for me to single out my role in 
the common cause. If | take credit for anything, it is the ability to be critical 
of American technology, the ability to choose what we need, to combine it 
with Soviet methods of work and to unite the team of workers on the left 
bank into a friendly family moving towards a common goal. Without sup- 
pressing the initiative, but without violating the one-person principle.” 


The author’s attention to the equipment is not incidental since he had previ- 
ously gone on a business trip to the United States in 1928, in order to study 
American construction equipment.”” However, he described his trip quite 
dryly and entirely without emotion. Veselago focused only on technology, 
and there were no impressions or judgments about what he had seen in the 
country that very much belonged to the capitalist world. The author wrote 
on the subject of this trip as carefully as possible, despite the editorial board 
members’ interest in it. The latter’s confirmation is found in the highlighted 
passages about the journey in one of the variants of the memoir’s text.”* The 
fact that he was chosen for the trip may indicate his recognized qualifications 
and, at the same time, his reliability. However, there are some doubts about 
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the latter. At the beginning of his autobiography, he indicates his parents’ 
own occupation as merely being “employees”, which was also a kind of cliché 
and veiled the exact type of work. He had seemingly completed his higher 
education during the October Revolution, graduating in May 1917 from the 
Leningrad Institute of Communications Engineers - which indicates the 
Soviet name for the institute. In addition, he remained non-partisan in 1934.” 
His testimony about military service is also quite cautious, “I was not in mil- 


itary service, I did not serve in any armies”? 


, although he would have been 
24 years old in 1917. On the one hand, it was a standard phrase that should be 
written in an autobiography alongside not having any criminal convictions, 
which he also notes. Conversely, his statement on military service can also be 
regarded as a signal that in 1917 he had not supported the Bolsheviks’ political 
enemies. 

Research into these autobiographies reveals that workers were expected to 
learn the rules of correct self-presentation as part of a team and within the 
context of the industrialization campaign. Jochen Hellbeck emphasizes that 
Soviet workers’ self-talk was constantly integrated into the context of nation- 
wide campaigns.” However, collected by the Commission for writing Dnipro- 
HES history autobiographies had the genre of memories. The authors did not 
just retell their past but had to give the details of their work at DniproHES. Asa 
result, the authors’ personalities tended to exist at the periphery while discus- 
sion of large-scale construction occupied the central part of their narratives. 

We can state that publicity and collectivism, as the New Soviet Man's 
virtues, were formed as much by the authorities as well as via slogans and pop- 
ular campaigns, and became embedded in people's daily lives. The authorities 
tried to present the Soviet project of a New Man as attractive to society in the 
1920s and 1930s. They encouraged the introduction of new rites, such as the 
October (oktiabryny) and red weddings, and turned them into a performance, 
the participants of which received gifts. Utopian ideas for creating a new 
society therefore became part of everyday Soviet life. 

The industrialization and the modernization of society raised the prob- 
lem of mass resettlement of workers near to their respective enterprises. 
The so-called “socialist cities” were designed to solve this problem with open 
spaces, those who lived in these places would supposedly to contribute to 
assimilating socialist ideals. In order for everyone to eat in the dining room, 
for example, apartments were designed without kitchens, thus, the private 
occurrence of a family meal became impossible. Newly constructed socialist 
cities, such as New Kharkiv, were symbolically opposed to the old ones with 
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the press emphasizing the rationality of their urban space in terms of the 
absence of a city centre, or a large number of green spaces. 

Self-awareness is the main characteristic of a man. The upbringing of the 
new Soviet person also assumed the assimilation of new (self-)representation 
practices. Analysis of autobiographies and memoirs shows that people imi- 
tated this political canon in their own texts, searching for an ideologically cor- 
rect version of their biography. The creation of several similar texts thus con- 
tributed to one’s self-awareness as a Soviet person. 
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Stalinism and The Holodomor 


Daria Mattingly 


“Why should we help Spanish people? They did not help us when we starved in 
1933!” a Ukrainian collective farmer told grain procurement officials in 1936.” 
This exclamation reveals several things. Firstly, Ukrainian grain was used to 
help the republicans, whom the Soviet Union supported during the Spanish 
Civil War. Secondly, 1933 refers to the artificial famine in Soviet Ukraine, known 
as the Holodomor, that claimed 4 million lives from 1932 to 1933.” Finally, de- 
spite silencing the fact of the famine, the Holodomor had an enduring presence 
in the lives of modern Ukrainians. 

The Holodomor, which translates as “death by hunger”, is a complex phe- 
nomenon that includes the 1932-33 famine and the concurrent persecution of 
the Ukrainian intelligentsia, the political elite, and the Orthodox Church. The 
sheer scale of the destruction of human life dominates the Holodomor’s under- 
standing in Ukraine and western academia in the last forty years. Yet despite 
the colossal loss of life in peacetime, historical discussion was silenced by the 
Soviet regime almost until its collapse in 1991. There was no famine relief, no 
appeal for help to the international community, or even a halt in grain exports. 
Instead, over several years the Soviet authorities continued to facilitate poli- 
cies that resulted in people starving to death. Strikingly, even in the western 
historiography of the Soviet Union, the famine in Ukraine has often been over- 
looked or located firmly within the context of an all-Soviet famine and cast as a 
collateral cost of modernization and industrialization, or as part of a broader 
ideological clash between the Communist authorities and the peasantry. 

Conversely, the political roots of the famine in Ukraine could be found not 
so much in Communist ideology or modernization, but in the events preced- 
ing the Holodomor, namely the fall of the Russian Empire and the founding 
of the Soviet Union itself. Following the February Revolution, the national as- 
pirations of many nations mushroomed across the former empire. Ukrainians 
were no exception to this development, even ifa future Ukrainian state was ini- 
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tially envisaged as existing within a new, federative Russia.” However, as the 
political struggle within Russia intensified and the Bolsheviks seized power, 
Ukrainian leaders proclaimed independence. Indeed, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Ukrainians did not support Bolsheviks and voted for other parties in 
the elections for the Constituent Assembly.* When the Red Army invaded in 
1918 to confiscate Ukrainian bread for the workers of Moscow and Petrograd, 
they were met with widespread resistance. 

Amid the civil war in Russia, that broke out at the end of 1917, the effort 
of the newly established Ukrainian state army, military involvement from Im- 
perial Germany and Poland and offensives carried out by the anti-Bolshevik 
Whites and various insurgent forces effectively removed Ukraine and its exten- 
sive grain production from Russian control for almost two years. Struggling to 
feed the Russian proletariat, which was the Communists’ main support base, at 
a critical time, Stalin secured bread by using terror in Tsaritsyn, a grain-pro- 
ducing area in South Russia. Yet, the risks of losing Ukraine left an indelible 
impression on the Bolshevik leadership. While the Reds eventually defeated the 
Ukrainian forces, and their numerous other adversaries, the war had taught 
them an important lesson: using terror in procuring grain and controlling food 
distribution established total control, whereas national movements remained 
a problem to be resolved. 

Upon its founding, Bolshevik Russia faced significant challenges: its econ- 
omy was in ruins, with widespread famine in the Volga region, and there was 
little support for the new Soviet regime in the non-Russian republics. Demon- 
strating a pragmatic approach, Lenin introduced the New Economic Policy 
that allowed for private initiatives to revive the economy and invited interna- 
tional relief organizations to aid the starving. Alongside this, the Bolsheviks 
also sought to appease the various national movements with the policy of 
indigenization by supporting and promoting local languages and cultures. In 
Soviet Ukraine, indigenization was known as Ukrainization. However, neither 
of these policies could last without further jeopardizing the Kremlin's rule in 
Ukraine or compromising communist ideology over the long term. 

Education in the Ukrainian language and promotion of Ukrainian culture 
only accentuated the development of a Ukrainian political nation. Consider- 
ing Ukrainian literature’s long history as a public forum without open politi- 
cal debate, Ukrainian writers immediately questioned Moscow’s imperial grip 
on the republic. A prominent author, Mykola Khvyliovy, urged his peers to get 
“Away from Moscow!” Such expressions raised concerns of the party. Indeed, 
many modern nations had emerged with the spread of the printed word, so 
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one had to choose carefully what was to be taught, published, or broadcast. Re- 
pression against the Ukrainian intelligentsia followed swiftly. Show trials such 
as that for the Union for the Liberation of Ukraine,* with consequent impris- 
onment and executions, continued well into the 1930s with civil society being 
effectively destroyed. 

Neither did private farming bode well within a Soviet command economy 
in which there was little room for personal property, especially privately- 
owned arable land. The collectivization policy sought to create large farms in 
which land, livestock, and implements were the property of the collective with 
agriculture itself being centrally managed. Moreover, without any historical 
precedent, there was no body of expertise who could advise on creating such 
farms. Instead, village officials and activists, students, civil servants, and 
workers were recruited to facilitate the policy on the ground using only vague 
guidelines. In practice, they confiscated property, pressured peasants to join 
the farms by imposing fines, or threatening them with dispossession. The 
wealthiest and those opposed to these actions were summarily executed or 
deported in their hundreds of thousands. Collectivization, from the outset, 
devolved into mass violence.’ 

Naturally, much of the peasantry resisted. When one’s land, implements, 
and livestock are confiscated; their industrious neighbours, or those critical 
of Soviet policies, are sent to Siberia or northern Russia; and one is told to 
work for free for an unelected government, would they be motivated to commit 
themselves? Some took to arms, and many protested by sabotaging the found- 
ing of collective farms, or simply refusing to work. Others voted with their feet 
by abandoning their farms and villages for the city. The countryside was dev- 
astated. 

In early 1930, the security services reported to Stalin that there was no 
Soviet rule in dozens of districts in Ukraine: peasants expelled village offi- 
cials, took their property back, and stalled the states sowing campaigns.® 
Resistance to collectivization was fiercer in Ukraine than anywhere else in the 
Soviet Union, and some local party leaders in Ukraine were hesitant to follow 
the Kremlin's orders. The republic’s rebelliousness must have reminded the 
Kremlin of the events of ten years prior, posing a security risk, once again, to 
the wider Soviet project. If collectivization failed in Ukraine, it could just as 
easily fail in other parts of the country. Moreover, resistance to Soviet policies 
following displays of defiance by the Ukrainian intelligentsia presented an- 
other long-term problem that could see national sentiment smouldering in 
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the countryside, a living reminder of the possibility of a non-Soviet Ukrainian 
state. 

Establishing control over Ukraine manifested in many ways, including the 
famine. Indeed, all rebellions could be crushed when those rebelling, and their 
families, had been starved and could no longer resist. Nevertheless, policies 
addressing the problem of an emergent national movement had to be more 
lasting. 

On a political level, the Communist leadership of Ukraine could no longer 
be autonomous. The risk of losing Ukraine, as Stalin succinctly put in a 1932 
telegram to his representatives, was associated with the republican leadership 
coming to resembling a parliament or rather “a caricature of a parliament” 
when they questioned the impossible grain procurement targets that had been 
set for that year. Indeed, Stalin had even dispatched his trusted envoys, Viach- 
eslav Molotov and Lazar Kaganovich, to push the impossible targets for grain 
procurement and later to oversee the famine-inducing policies on the ground. 
In 1933, he subsequently sent another prominent Russian communist, Pavel 
Postyshev, to assume leadership over the communist party in Ukraine. In such 
a way control over republican bosses was established during the famine. 

In 1932, the Kremlin decided how much grain would be procured in Ukraine 
over winter 1932-1933. Stalin dismissed all concerns from republican leaders 
regarding the impossibility of meeting the set targets (these were later low- 
ered but never met). Ukrainian district officials raised similar problems at the 
III Party conference in Kharkiv in July 1932, but Stalin's envoys, now backed by 
the republican leadership, simply muted any dissenting voices." As the targets 
were passed down to the district and village-levels in August, a third of local of- 
ficials refused to enforce them.” While they were replaced with more compla- 
cent staff, during the 1932-33 grain procurement campaign that followed, the 
desertion rates among urban activists in some districts reached 40 per cent, 
while suicides were not uncommon.” 

On the ground, village, councils, and collective farm managers organized 
teams of activists to search farmers’ houses for grain. To prevent the starving 
people from seeking food in the fields, a law prohibiting the theft of social- 
ist property was passed in August 1932. From November, brigades of activists 
confiscated livestock if no grain could be found, or any other supplies or valu- 
ables that could be exchanged for food. On rare occasions when targets were 
met, collective farms and farmers were given additional targets to meet. Ad- 
ditionally, in late 1932, hundreds of villages and, at times, entire districts were 
“blacklisted” for failing to meet grain procurement targets. That meant the con- 
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fiscation of all supplies, including kerosene and matches, which made cooking 
and preparing food impossible. 

In December 1932, another decree prevented peasants from obtaining 
passports, necessary for purchasing train tickets to escape the famine (collec- 
tive farmers were not automatically entitled to passports until 1974). Following 
the directive by the Central Committee of All-Soviet Communist Party (Bol- 
shevik) of 22 January 1933, the borders between Ukraine and Russia and Kuban 
and Russia were sealed to prevent the victims from leaving the Ukrainian 
countryside to travel to the other parts of the USSR. Within 50 days of the 
directive, 219 thousand peasants were detained, most of them returned to the 
villages they had attempted to escape.” All the measures listed above serve 
as proof of intent to starve the victims by deliberately creating conditions 
incompatible with life. 

Thus, the Soviet authorities were able to dictate who would eat and who 
would not, demonstrating that resistance would not be tolerated with those 
who persisted being punished. In March 1933, at the height of the Holodomor, 
the first secretary of the Central Committee of Communist Party (Bolshevik) of 
Ukraine Stanislav Kosior wrote to Stalin, informing him that “the famine has 
not yet taught Ukrainian collective farmers a lesson’ and that they were plan- 
ning additional measures to prolong it into the summer. Understanding no law 
on socialist property would stop the starving from going into the fields during 
the summer of 1933, Kosior ordered half a million of armed young people to 
guard the crops, manning watch towers and undertaking foot and horseback- 
patrols.” 

Involving the local population in facilitating the famine translated into es- 
tablishing a power balance in the villages that lasted until the USSR’s collapse. 
Having proved their loyalty, these local perpetrators subsequently became the 
village leaders and school masters. For many years after the famine, the vic- 
tims were obliged to observe them wearing their clothes, using their farming 
implements, or teaching their children. Most poignantly, no one was punished 
or faced any consequences for the millions of deaths. 

Desperate to survive, people ate grass, berries, mushrooms, herbs, tree 
bark, acorns, chaff, and other substitutes. Local survival strategies were 
diverse and heart-wrenching. Mothers took their children to orphanages, 
hoping they would have a better chance of surviving there while many sold 
family heirlooms to the newly established chain of state-owned shops, which 
purchased gold from the rural population. The opening of such a system of 
shops by the state was possibly eerily coincidental. Some took the last of their 
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valuables across the border to Russia and Belarus, hoping to exchange them for 
meagre amounts of foodstuffs. As in other severe famines, there were reports 
of cannibalism.” Most victims were buried in unmarked mass graves. 

In 1933, local officials organized simple creches where starving children 
would receive a small, but regular, ration of porridge. This was a lifeline for 
many with survivors later commenting that the state saved their lives amid the 
famine. Yet it was the same state that had taken food from them and their par- 
ents, creating that very famine. Moreover, while Ukrainians continued to die 
of starvation throughout the first half of 1933, the USSR proceeded to ship mil- 
lions of tonnes of Ukrainian grain abroad in hopes of securing more interna- 
tional influence amid the Great depression.” The leadership was acutely aware 
of the situation on the ground yet chose not to help majority of the starving and 
to export available resources instead. 

The famine subsided in the late summer of 1933, when the new harvest was 
taxed rather than confiscated, and farmers were permitted to keep small pri- 
vate allotments. Millions lost their lives in the meantime with thousands of 
survivor accounts describing unimaginable trauma. Unable to leave the vil- 
lage, those who remained had to rebuild their lives under the gaze of the of- 
ficials who had overseen the recent period of starvation. Horrifically, victims 
were not even allowed to mourn their dead. One even faced accusation of anti- 
Soviet propaganda for mentioning the famine in public, just like the collective 
farmer referenced in the opening of this chapter. Stripped of their possessions, 
or anything that reminded them of life before the famine, Ukrainian peasants 
became Soviet, or so it seemed. 

The man-made character of the famine, accompanied with persecution 
of non-Soviet Ukrainian intelligentsia and political elite led many scholars 
to interpret the Holodomor as genocide.’® Key questions for the historians, 
however, address the events themselves before establishing pre-existing 
causal connection between various pieces of evidence. Establishing the in- 
tent to destroy Ukrainians as a nation in whole or in part - central point for 
conceptualising the Holodomor as genocide is a prospect made all the more 
challenging by the fact that no expression of this exists in the documentation. 
Stalin did not leave any clear articulation for his motives. The intention can be 
thus revealed through the policy itself, rather than the pre-mediation of the 
Holodomor. Intent could be discerned from the actual process of genocide, 
which was a fluid, complex development rather than a formally defined period 
of starvation. This could also be shown in response to the famine’s emergence 
as a result of earlier collectivization efforts and grain procurement. 
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While the famine certainly affected other parts of the Soviet Union, could 
these areas be described as having already had their borders sealed and certain 
districts blacklisted, been subjected to proportionally impossible targets, or 
seen their national intelligentsia and political elite persecuted? Ultimately, po- 
litical leaders can demonstrate intent via the results of their policies, whether 
they articulate these intentions or not. Still, regardless of motivation, they are 
always responsible for the consequences. 

Despite the available evidence, many revisionist historians continue to 
deny not only the intent in the Holodomor but avoid the word ‘victims’ in 
describing those who experienced starvation or died as a result of it (which 
would imply the existence of perpetrators and intentionality). Instead, they 
discuss ‘human cost’,” thus not distinguishing human acts that led to deaths 
from occurrences like natural disasters. In the same vein, they interpret the 
famine as the result of “a poorly conceived and miscalculated policy”,”° “a con- 
sequence of the decision to industrialise this peasant country at a breakneck 
speed” or “a fight to break the anti-Soviet spirit of the peasantry” by Soviet 
leaders who miscalculated how tough they would be without causing the 
economically undesirable outcome of mass death.” The root of this reluctance 
can be traced across Slavic studies to the Cold War, when the Soviet Union was 
juxtaposed with the West. Its unique history and culture were studied and, to 
some degree, explored with fascination as an alternative to the shortcomings 
of the West. Therefore, seeking intent in the policies and response to the 
policies that led to the death of millions presents an epistemological challenge 
to the Slavists who tend to overlook mass violence nature of collectivisation. 

Such an approach, however, ignores the direct mechanisms of the policy. 
Nobody can survive without food. The argument of an ill-informed leader 
and a dysfunctional bureaucracy does not stand scrutiny either. We now have 
unearthed sufficient archival evidence, including correspondence between 
Molotov, Kaganovich, Stalin and others,” to suggest that the leadership was 
very well-informed and, as the Purges show, deeply involved in processes on 
the ground. Upon sending Molotov to Ukraine, Stalin telegraphed the former 
instructions on working with district officials on procurement. These orders 
were sent down directly from Stalin to those on the ground. To suggest that the 
Party’s General Secretary had been misinformed, brutality was driven from 
below while blaming a dysfunctional bureaucracy is to ignore ample evidence 
concerning the mechanisms of a man-made famine. 

In fact, in his correspondence with Molotov and Kaganovich, Stalin ex- 
plains disobedience of the rank-and-file perpetrators of the Holodomor as 
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indicating their possible involvement in the Ukrainian national (Petliurite) 
movement through which they served as agents for Poland. Indeed, there 
are many references to the 1919 peasant uprising against the Bolsheviks in 
Ukraine. In the correspondence exchange between the Kremlin and Kharkiv it 
is stressed that Ukrainian “kulaks are different to those in Russia proper, and 
they are more cultured, referring to their political experience accumulated 
during the Civil War. That is where a link between intent, social, and national, 
comes to the fore, making Ukraine's 1932-33 famine distinct from the all- 
Soviet famine that took place from 1931 to 1934. 

Finally, not articulating one’s intention to kill millions does not imply an 
absence of intent. The results of the repressive policies point to the goal of 
starving certain groups with the pursuit of such policies having been a polit- 
ical choice. In his many speeches Stalin expressed desire to improve the lives 
of ordinary people yet his decisions took lives of millions. In Dizziness with Suc- 
cess, he eloquently accuses the rank-and-file perpetrators of having been guilty 
of the worst excesses while continuing to defend collectivization as a popular 
policy. His political speeches could not be taken at face value, especially in So- 
viet history. It is more important to see what was happening in internal corre- 
spondence, intelligence reports, and survivor testimonies than to assume the 
benevolence of their totalitarian leaders based on their party membership. 

Brutalising and denial of fundamental rights for the rural population led 
not only to humanitarian catastrophe but contributed to the very demise of the 
Soviet Union. Young people strived to leave the countryside by joining the army 
or seeking-out education and urban-based employment under Brezhnev. Stu- 
dents and workers were sent to the villages to help with sowing or harvesting to 
address the workforce shortage at the collective farms as collectivized agricul- 
ture proved economically unviable. The sheer scale of the Holodomor, however, 
demonstrated perennial essence of the Russian rule over Ukraine - exploitative 
and repressive. As Soviet repressive machine fell apart in the 1980s, memories 
of the Holodomor became the subject of public discussion and academic re- 
search in Ukraine, and the role of the Kremlin in organising the famine came 
to the fore. When the regime was challenged in 1991, Ukraine was one of the 
first to leave the Union by a popular vote. Upon the collapse of the empire, this 
time the USSR, the Holodomor became central to the nation-building process 
in Ukraine and provides for a better understanding of Ukraine’s relations with 
Russia and its Soviet past. 
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Ukrainian Greek Catholics in Search of Ancestry, 
Belonging, and Identity 


luliia Buyskykh 


From 2015 to 2018, I conducted ethnographic research on religious dynam- 
ics and inter-confessional relationships in eastern Poland’s Subcarpathia re- 
gion. This research allowed me to reveal hidden interactions between contra- 
dictory memories of local confessional communities, specifically those com- 
prising Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics and Orthodox followers, as well as 
a sense of belonging to definite places, and religious experience. This, in turn, 
enabled me to trace mechanisms that demonstrate how religion influences the 
forging of identities in this region and coexistence between various ethnic and 
confessional groups. Basing on participant observation, fieldnotes, and inter- 
views, this chapter addresses the interplay of religion, memories, belonging, 
and identities. 

My fieldwork is related to previous anthropological research on religion 
in southeast Poland, which emphasizes the following: Roman Catholic and 
Greek Catholic churches in this region have played a crucial role in constructing 
memories concerning Polish-Ukrainian history on the local level, influencing 
the relationships between the Polish majority and Ukrainian minority. While 
conducting my research, I observed how palpable the past seemed to be in the 
everyday lives of my interlocutors, regardless of their ethnic or religious iden- 
tity, shaping present day imageries, and relationships.’ According to Maurice 
Halbwachs, memory is maintained by the instrumentality of fundamental col- 
lective ideas and values, which constitute the “social framework of memory”.” 
The main modes of preservation of collective memory are rituals and com- 
memorations sanctifying the continuity of tradition,’ as well as monuments, 
museums, and other “sites of memory”,* reflected in the landscape. Daniele 
Hervieu-Léger gives an account of religion as representing a “chain ofmemory”, 
that is, a form of collective memory based on the sanctity of tradition. This 
continuity of memory “transcends history” and manifests itself in the religious 
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act of recalling a past which “gives meaning to the present and contains the 
future”.? 

There are two important locations I will focus on in this chapter. The first 
is a pilgrimage sanctuary known as Kalwaria Pactawska (“The Roman Catholic 
Sanctuary of the Lord’s Calvary and the Calvary Holy Mother of God”), which is 
also a Franciscan monastery. In August 2016 and August 2017, I took part in an 
interdenominational pilgrimage from Lviv in western Ukraine, to this shrine, 
organized by the Roman Catholic Church in Ukraine. Kalwaria Paclawska and 
the neighbouring village of Pactaw lie nearly 30 km from Przemysl and close 
to the Polish-Ukrainian border. Before the Second World War, this area also 
featured a well-known Greek Catholic pilgrimage site with a church and a 
number of chapels, which were subsequently destroyed in the mid-1950s by 
the Polish communist authorities. Currently there are grassroots attempts 
by the Ukrainian minority in Przemysl to commemorate the former Greek 
Catholic shrine and revive its veneration. 

The second location is the mountain of Zjavlinnia (“Apparition’ in English), 
near the village of Kormanice, situated 10 km south of Przemysl and approxi- 
mately 13 km from Kalwaria Pactawska. Before 1939, this was the site of a Greek 
Catholic church and a chapel, both of which were also ruined and desecrated 
by the Polish communist authorities in the mid-1950s. This site was one of 
the stops on the pilgrimage route to the Greek Catholic pilgrimage site at 
Kalwaria Paclawska. Since the late 1990s, it has been revived by the efforts 
of the Ukrainian minority in Poland. There are annual pilgrimages in August 
from Przemyśl to Zjavlinnia, in which I personally took part in 2018.° 


Brief Overview of Historical Context’ 


The complexity of interconfessional relations in the region of Subcarpathia 
goes back to the Union of Brest, which was signed in 1596 between the Ruthe- 
nian Orthodox Church (based in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth) and 
the Holy See to ensure better coexistence between the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches and respective local elites on the territories of present- 
day Belarus, Lithuania, western Ukraine, and eastern Poland. Through this 
act, the new Uniate (Greek-Catholic) Church appeared. While the Church's ad- 
ministrative structures were to be subordinated to the Vatican, the Byzantine 
rite would be preserved. Thus, the Greek Catholic liturgy was supposed to be 
similar to its Byzantine counterpart. Over the following centuries, the liturgy 
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followed by the Greek Catholic Church remained close to the one used in the 
region’s Orthodox churches. Following the three partitions of Poland, in 1808 
the eparchies of the original Ruthenian Uniate Church were split between the 
Austrian Empire, the Kingdom of Prussia, and the Russian Empire. The three 
eparchies fell under Habsburg jurisdiction were reorganized as the Greek 
Catholic Church soon after liquidation of the five eparchies that ended up in 
Russian Empire. Established in 1807, the Greek Catholic Church in the Aus- 
trian Empire became the only survivor of the original Uniate church formed 
through the Brest Union. Consequently, there were many Greek Catholic 
parishes in Galicia, namely in the Subcarpathia region. 

Today, Kalwaria Pactawska is a Roman Catholic site, and the surrounding 
rural area is inhabited mostly by Roman Catholic Poles. Still, before the Second 
World War, this area had been more diverse. The history of the Roman Catholic 
site of worship was researched by the Franciscan priest Jozef Barcik, who paid 
particular attention to the historical coexistence between Greek and Roman 
Catholics. The history of the Greek Catholic shrine at Kalwaria Pactawska and 
Pactaw had been earlier chronicled by its last rector Josyp Marynowych.® 

Since the 19th century, both Roman and Greek Catholic pilgrims have seen 
the hill of Kalwaria Pactawska as their pilgrimage site. The nearest villages 
were inhabited primarily by Greek Catholics known mostly as Rusini (Rusyny), 
later to be called Ukrainians, while the Franciscan monastery on the mountain 
was surrounded by Greek Catholic churches and chapels. Greek Catholics took 
part in a number of services in the Franciscan Cathedral together with Roman 
Catholics, with Greek Catholic clergy being granted permission to perform 
masses. The situation began to change in the late 19th century, however, when 
both churches’ clergies started to compete for parishioners. By the end of the 
1880s, the majority of the Greek Catholic inhabitants of Paclaw had changed 
their affiliation to Roman Catholicism and became the parishioners of the 
Franciscans’ Cathedral in Kalwaria Pactawska. In 1867, Greek Catholic priests 
were no longer allowed to hold services in the Roman Catholic Cathedral. 
After receiving permission from the Vatican in 1868, the Greek Catholic clergy 
developed their own pilgrimage site around the church in Pactaw. Despite the 
difference in calendars, Greek Catholic feasts connected with the Marian cult 
were sometimes celebrated simultaneously with the Roman Catholic feasts. In 
1913, the new masonry church in Pactaw was consecrated as the “Church of the 
Dormition of the Mother of God”, leading to the development of a significant 
Greek Catholic pilgrimage site.” 
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This rivalry between Roman and Greek Catholic clergy in Kalwaria 
Pactawska occurred against the backdrop of several dramatic historical events, 
such as the First World War, the fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Poland 
regaining independence in 1918, the Ukrainian-Polish War Eastern Galicia 
from 1918 to 1919,'° and the increasingly oppressive policies of the government 
of the Second Republic of Poland towards its Ukrainian citizens.” However, 
the most crucial reference point for multiple memories and latent tensions 
between Poles and Ukrainians is the Second World War and its aftermath, 
when the border between the Soviet Union and communist Poland was delin- 
eated with both Polish and Ukrainian underground forces becoming active in 
Subcarpathia. 

Due to various post-war international agreements, constructing the bor- 
der between the USSR and Poland resulted in a wave of forcible resettlements 
between 1944 and 1946. Under this process, an estimated 480,000 of the 
regions Greek Catholic and Orthodox inhabitants were labelled as ethnic 
Ukrainians, based on their denominational affiliation, and required to re- 
locate to Soviet Ukraine. The remainder, nearly 140,660 Greek Catholic and 
Orthodox civilians, were resettled in the former German territories acquired 
by Poland after the Second World War, as well as the northern and western 
part of the country, under the aegis of “Operation Vistula’ in 1947. Simulta- 
neously, Poles, living in the post-war Ukrainian, Belarusian and Lithuanian 
soviet republics were “repatriated” to Poland. These population shifts were ar- 
ranged as a part of Poland’s post-war communist policy to set up an ethnically 
homogeneous nation-state and were framed against the wider establishment 
of new ethnographic frontiers in Europe, which saw the enforced transfers of 
millions of people. Furthermore, Ukrainians of both denominations, became 
a national minority, marginalized and stigmatized by the authorities in com- 
munist Poland. Such an attitude derived from the application of the collective 
responsibility to all people of Ukrainian origin for the activities of Ukrainian 
underground forces against the Polish resistance and civilians in Vohlynia and 
Eastern Galicia during the war.” 

In 1946, the so-called “Lviv Council” took place in Lviv, which had already 
been occupied by the Soviet Union. Under its edicts, prepared by Soviet offi- 
cials, “the liquidation of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church and its amal- 
gamation into the Russian Orthodox Church” was officially mandated. From 
1945 to 1946 many priests who refused to collaborate with the government and 
sign an agreement of “re-union with Orthodoxy” were murdered or sent to the 
Soviet camps as the Greek Catholic Church was forcible dissolved. Those who 
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managed to survive went underground until 1989. In 1963, the Church was rec- 
ognized internationally as Ukrainian through the efforts of Yosyf Slipyi, how- 
ever, in Ukraine itself was only able to re-emergence in the early 1990s. 

The key turning point in the revival of the Greek Catholic Church in Ukraine 
was a demonstration in Lviv demanding its legalization. This took place on 
September 17, 1989, with thousands in attendance. On October 29, during a 
service in the Transfiguration Cathedral in Lviv, Father Yaroslav Chukhniy 
commemorated Pope John Paul II instead of the Patriarch of Moscow and 
announced his conversion to Ukrainian Greek Catholicism. Following these 
events, many parishes affiliated to the Russian Orthodox Church followed 
suit, including those in other cities across Galicia. 

In the communist Polish People’s Republic, the Greek Catholic Church was 
also officially prohibited resulting in a number of priests facing persecution. 
In both countries, the Church was perceived as a threat because of the essen- 
tial role it had played in the establishment of Ukrainian national identity and 
national movement on the terrain of former Habsburg Galicia. Some of the 
priests (22 Greek Catholic and five Orthodox) were sent by Polish communist 
authorities to the Jaworzno concentration camp in Silesia, southern Poland, 
having been accused of cooperation with the Ukrainian underground forces. 

In 1957, ten years after Operation Vistula, and through the efforts of indi- 
vidual Greek-Catholic priests such as Ivan Dziubyna and Vasyl Hrynyk, new 
pastorates and parishes began to develop in western and northern Poland, 
where many Greek Catholics had been resettled. In 1989, Bishop Ivan Mar- 
tyniak, became the first Greek Catholic to be ordained in Poland since the 
war and, in 1991, the Przemysl Greek Catholic Eparchy was restored, cover- 
ing the entire territory of Poland. In 1996, the Przemysl-Warsaw Metropolis 
was formed, which included the Przemysl- Warsaw Archdiocese and the 
Wrocław. The Gdańsk Ukranian Greek Catholic Eparchy and the Vistula River 
were defined as the border of division. 

From a theological perspective, and at an institutional level, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Greek Catholic Church represent one single Church, 
subordinate to the Vatican. However, the differences in liturgies and rites 
create the mistaken impression that they are two different religions. Simulta- 
neously, the Greek Catholic Church in Poland is an independent Church with 
a Metropolitan Bishop subordinate to the Greek Catholic Church’s Ukrainian 
synod in terms of liturgy and ordination of bishops. The Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Church is the largest Eastern Catholic Church in the world. Cur- 
rently it has approximately 6.5 million members. Within Ukraine itself, the 
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Greek Catholic Church is the second largest religious organization in terms 
of number of communities within the Catholic Church. In 2021, the Greek 
Catholicism in Ukraine is estimated to have 4.5 million adherents across 3495 
parishes, while the Greek Catholic Church in Poland counted nearly 55.000 
believers within 128 parishes, in 2015. This situation is changing dynamically 
because of the large influx of Ukrainian workers and especially, because of the 
recent wave of refugees since the full-scale Russian invasion of Ukraine on 
February 24, 2022. 


“Homecoming” Pilgrimage as a Means of Forging Identity 


From 1957 onwards, Greek Catholics in Poland were granted permission to 
hold liturgies in the Eastern rite. By the late 1950s, those Ukrainians who had 
gained state permission began to return voluntarily to their regional home- 
lands from western and northern Poland. Both state and local authorities 
encouraged returning Greek Catholics to attend the newly created Orthodox 
parishes in Subcarpathia to prevent the creation of grassroots Greek Catholic 
ones.” In a number of cases, Greek Catholics returning from the northwest of 
Poland discovered their home churches lying in ruins, used as stores, or oth- 
erwise converted into Roman Catholic or Orthodox churches, as happened in 
the villages of Ktokowice and Mtodowice near Kalwaria Pactawska. Nowadays, 
half of these villages are majority Orthodox, although most of the inhabitants 
are descended from Greek Catholic families, identifying as Ukrainians. The 
Eastern rite and similarities in liturgy, including its length, bodily engage- 
ment, extensive singing, habitual rituals such as lighting candles, recognizable 
Julian calendar, and the familiar aesthetics of church interiors attracted many 
of the returnees to Subcarpathia into joining Orthodox parishes, especially if 
they were held in former Greek Catholic churches. In the majority of cases, 
people were deeply concerned about belonging to a definite space, animated 
with divine power, and having “their church” present in the place where they 
were born and grew up, “where the ancestors’ graves are”. 

For those Greek Catholics and Orthodox resettled to Soviet Ukraine be- 
tween 1944 and 1946, there was obviously no possibility of visiting “their 
churches” in Polish Subcarpathia during the communist era. It was after the 
end of the communist regime in Poland and the fall of the Soviet Union that 
they and their descendants were able to return across the border. In a number 
of cases their “homecoming” became a pilgrimage. I see their movement in the 
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broader context of traumatic experience and identity formation, of forgetting 
and remembering, shared by many groups who perform journeys to their 
homeland or to the land of ancestors. It has been proven that the phenomena 
of “roots tourism” and pilgrimage share many features. These pilgrimages con- 
tain a process of recovery: family and community memories of displacement, 
old wounds, and meaningful places. Demands to visit a place influenced by a 
yearning to connect with one’s family history and searching for roots have also 
been framed as “pilgrimages of nostalgia”.” 

My Greek Catholic and Orthodox interlocutors, residents of Poland and 
Ukraine who define themselves as Ukrainians in addition to fluid confes- 
sional identities, are mostly unrelated to each other and do not maintain 
relationships beyond the pilgrimage. Nevertheless, they share a common 
discursive space and participate in cultural practices (including religious) 
which are closely related. They share emotional ties with particular places 
and interest in their families’ past, connected with the history of the region. I 
will now address the various modes of “homecoming” pilgrimages performed 
by Ukrainian Greek Catholics: those who were expelled from Subcarpathia 
to Poland during Operation Vistula in 1947, only to later return with their 
descendants and those Ukrainian Greek Catholics and Orthodox who were 
the offspring of Greek Catholics from the eastern Poland resettled in Soviet 
Ukraine between 1944 and 1946. These acts of “returning” and the religious 
experience it generates helps to heal the old wounds rooted in dislocation, 
expulsion, and the silence of the Soviet era. 

Nowadays the site at Kalwaria Paclawska where the Greek Catholic church 
stood, before being demolished in the 1950s, is private farmland, where the 
remnants of the church foundations can still be seen. During the Roman 
Catholic Marian feast of the Assumption, the area is used by pilgrims from 
Poland who will often pitch tents and park trailers near the very foundations 
without any knowledge of the local history. There is also a memorial cross 
on the remnants of the church foundations, erected through the grassroots 
efforts of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic community in Przemysl. 

Other such form of grassroots pilgrimage seeks to engage with both 
Ukrainian Greek Catholics from Polish Subcarpathia and Ukrainian Galicia, 
being the descendants of those expelled from the area during the post-war 
resettlements. Greek Catholic and Orthodox pilgrims from Ukraine, and 
members of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic minority from Przemysl, seem to 
be completely subaltern in this regional religioscape, dominated, as it is, by 
the Roman Catholic Church. Despite this, this localized border-shrine allows 
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Greek Catholics and Orthodox to gain meaningful experiences without having 
to negotiate for more. 

From 2015 to 2017, I attended a Greek Catholic liturgy near the memorial 
crucifix. This liturgy is not part of the official pilgrimage program organized 
by the Franciscans, and is not advertised in shrine literature and sermons, be- 
ing absent in the official Roman Catholic narration. The first time I attended 
in 2015, a Greek Catholic woman undertaking pilgrimage invited me to this 
liturgy and, in subsequent years, I followed both Greek Catholic and Orthodox 
pilgrims journeying to their place of memory. The liturgy was held on August 
14th, the last day of the pilgrimage program at Kalwaria Pactawska. After the 
morning mass in the main cathedral and the general Roman Catholic pilgrim- 
age program, Greek Catholics and Orthodox attended a Greek Catholic mass 
celebrated by a priest from Mostys’ka, on Ukraine’s western border, originally 
froma family of Ukrainians who were resettled from Subcarpathia in 1946. Tak- 
ing part in the masses, I observed how deeply my respondents were engaged in 
the liturgy, and how profoundly touched they were when the priest talked dur- 
ing the sermon about the forcible waves of resettlements from Subcarpathia, 
and about Greek Catholic priests murdered by the NKVD. After the liturgy pil- 
grims were crying, kissing the memorial cross, and the priest’s vestment.” 

Those Greek Catholics and Orthodox who took part in this liturgy, engaged 
in the act of pilgrimage mainly because they had wanted to see the place rec- 
ognizable from family stories. They called the whole Roman Catholic site “our 
Kalwaria”, highlighting that their grandparents or parents had taken part in 
Greek Catholic pilgrimages to Kalwaria Paclawska before the Second World 
War. The Orthodox pilgrims turned out to also be the descendants of Greek 
Catholic families forced to leave Subcarpathia between 1944 and 1946 and reset- 
tled in various regions of Soviet Ukraine. My respondents became acquainted 
during their pilgrimages to Kalwaria Pactawska. This strong need to attend a 
place where the church connected to their family stories had once stood, and 
their desire to take part in their own Greek Catholic liturgy, can be interpreted 
as an act of commemorating the memory of their ancestors resettled from that 
area, but also as a way to find their own identities. 

Since the revival of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church, and the efforts 
of the Ukrainian minority in Poland to become more visible and regain some 
of their own community’s buildings and churches, there have been attempts to 
restore the famous pre-war pilgrimage route and site at Kalwaria Paclawska. 
However, as mentioned above, these efforts proved to be unsuccessful in 
the face of the national influence wielded by the Roman Catholic Church in 
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Poland. Therefore, the Greek Catholic clergy, together with active members of 
the Ukrainian minority in Poland, started to develop a new pilgrimage route 
in Subcarpathia, connected with a Marian Apparition cult, around mountain 
of Zjavlinnia. In official narratives of the Greek Catholic Church in Poland, this 
is presented as a “reborn Ukrainian Kalwaria Pactawska’. However, this sacred 
place is completely unacknowledged within the regional religioscape, being 
only visible to the Ukrainian Greek Catholic community in eastern Poland. 

The mountain of Zjavlinnia is located in a forest not far from Fredropol, 
the district administrative centre. According to a local legend prevalent among 
local Greek Catholic and Orthodox Ukrainians, while gathering herbs for her 
sick mother before the Second World War, a local girl claimed to have seen an 
apparition of the Mother of God (Bogorodytsia) on the mountain. After disap- 
pearing, the girl alleged that the Bogorodytsia had left her footprints on a stone, 
from a which spring had started to flow. It was believed that this spring had 
healing powers, therefore pilgrims going to Kalwaria Pactawska would stop at 
Zjavlinnia to collect some of the water." 

During the Second World War, there was a wooden Greek Catholic church 
and a chapel near the spring. In 1952, the church was dismantled by the Pol- 
ish communist authorities, and the wood used for construction in a nearby 
village. My interlocutor, a Ukrainian Greek Catholic man in his 60s, told me 
that in the late 1980s, he and his brother, inspired by their fathers’ stories about 
the “healing spring’ in the forest and the site of a ruined Marian chapel, went 
there looking for it. Their parents were resettled from Subcarpathia in 1947 but 
returned in the 1970s, settling in Przemysl. They told their sons that the church 
on Zjavlinnia must have been ruined, however a “namolene mistse” (place where 
generations of people prayed, and performed religious rituals) remained, and 
was still considered sacred. As Wanner emphasizes: 


In some Orthodox Christian countries, a ‘place animated with prayer’ (namo- 
lene mistse /namolennoe mesto) is said to be filled with energy that links indi- 
viduals to others and to otherworldly powers. [...] Orienting religious prac- 
tices to such sites circumvents anticipated coercion from clergy and institu- 
tions alike, but retains the shared understandings, emotional involvement, 
and attachments to places these vernacular religious practices breed.”° 


The two brothers claimed to have found the place in the forest where the church 
once stood and “felt blessed” to discover that a chapel near the “healing spring” 
still existed. They cleaned up the area around the spring, and with the help of 
friends started to renovate the chapel. This later became of place of interest 
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to the whole Ukrainian Greek Catholic community in Poland and the revived 
Church. 

For Greek Catholics in Poland the revival of old, abandoned, ruined places 
of worship became not only a means of religious, but also community, eth- 
nic, and national revival. Understanding the impossibility of building a new 
church and restoring Greek Catholic pilgrimage to Kalwaria Pactawska, the 
community of Przemysl has been reviving the Zjavlinnia sanctuary at a grass- 
roots level since the mid-1990s. The funds for this were collected from the 
across the Ukrainian minority in Poland, and from diaspora communities in 
Canada. These mainly consist of Ukrainians and their descendants resettled 
to northwest Poland in Operation Vistula who had subsequently emigrated to 
Canada in the early 1990s. Furthermore, in the early 2000s the Greek Catholic 
Church in Poland was granted official permission to renovate the stone chapel 
near the spring as well as building a church and a Way of the Cross in the 
forest. 

A one-day pilgrimage from Przemysl to the mountain of Zjavlinnia has 
been held since 1995. It is organized annually on August 15 by the Cathedral of 
St. John the Baptist, which has since functioned as the main church for Greek 
Catholics in Subcarpathia since 1992. The new church on Zjavlinnia was built 
and sanctified in 2008. The pilgrimage itself is held at the start of Dormition 
Fast, preceding the Dormition of the Mother of God (Uspinnia Bogorodytsi), 
which the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church (including Greek Catholics in 
Poland) celebrates on August 28, according to the Julian Calendar. From time 
to time, the pilgrimage is dedicated to a specific date relating to the history of 
the Ukrainian community in Poland. In 2017, for example, it was devoted to 
the commemoration of the 7oth anniversary of Operation Vistula. 

Pilgrimages, in this regard, serve as a means of claiming continuity with 
a particular place and with the group who share a history of attachment or 
belonging to it. Sacred sites and restored shrines not only contain memories 
and therefore history, but also produce history with people and through peo- 
ple, who are engaged in those shrines’ revival, restoration, and working to keep 
those sites alive. In anthropological research on religion, pilgrimage is per- 
ceived as a way for individuals and groups to orient themselves in space, time, 
and history. Greek Catholics and Orthodox converts from Greek Catholic fam- 
ilies, both of which represent the Ukrainian minority in Przemyśl and pilgrims 
coming from Ukraine, seek to reconnect their bonds with denominational, an- 
cestral, and territorial legacies that have become distanced from them due to 
Soviet-era population transfers and the post-war relocation of state bound- 
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aries. Being uprooted, they seek to re-root themselves through pilgrimages 
and by this find their identity and place in history. 
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Crimean Tatars: Claiming the Homeland 


Martin-Oleksandr Kisly 


Russia's full-scale invasion of Ukraine raised anew the issue of colonial nature 
of this war and intensified debates on decolonization of Ukraine and its his- 
tory. Nonetheless, little has been done to discuss the history of the Crimea as 
of a Russian settler colony.’ The history of Russian presence in Crimea can- 
not be comprehensive without considering its indigenous people, the Crimean 
Tatars, who ever since the annexation of the Crimean Khanate by the Russian 
Empire in 1783, had been the object of state-driven persecution and discrim- 
ination. In this vein, deportation of Crimean Tatars in 1944 should be treated 
as a high point of the Russian colonial policy in the peninsula. As this chapter 
intends to show, the history of Crimean Tatars’ exile and return is distinctive 
from other cases of Soviet ethnic deportations, because they not only survived 
and maintained their connection with the homeland, but also managed to ini- 
tiate a protest movement, inherently, anti-colonial, and eventually return to 
Crimea en masse. 


Deportation 


The deportation of the Crimean Tatars began at dawn on May 18th 1944. Soviet 
soldiers woke up children and their parents without offering any explanations 
allowing them 15 minutes to pack. In some villages people were simply pushed 
out of their houses by force and were not allowed to take even food: “Mother 
managed to take only a pot and the Quran”. Children, women, and the elderly 
were taken to railway stations where they were loaded into cattle cars. Many 
children would lose their parents and a lot of families were dispersed while en 
route to the railway station. Without proper sanitary provision, food, or even 
medical care in the overcrowded cars, the entire Crimean Tatar population was 
forced to endure a several-week journey into exile. But not everyone was des- 
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tined to reach their final destination. The deaths toll were extremely high due 
to the harsh travel conditions: 


Our car was closed, everyone was squatting, it was impossible to get up. | 
was thirsty and crying. Dad asked someone for a jar and took some water 
from a puddle on the floor, but | could not force myself to drink it. Father 
then began to ask the soldiers who were escorting us to give his child a sip 
of water. Suddenly water poured from the roof of the car, the adults looked 
and realized that it was urine: the soldiers standing on the roof were uri- 
nating right on our heads ... | don’t remember how many days we were on 
the road. There was not enough air or water, and there was no toilet. People 
began to die because of hunger and epidemics. The bodies were thrown out 
at stops or just pushed through the window.’ 


The entire population was deported in three days. Despite the fact that the 
final destination, according to the “Decree of the State Defense Commit- 
tee No.5859cc”, was the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, where some 151.136 
Crimean Tatars were eventually settled, trains carry deportees were also sent 
to special settlements in the Mari Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (that 
received 8597), and the Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic (4286). Several oblasts 
of the of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic all received depor- 
tees from Crimea including Molotov (10.555), Kemerovo (6743), Gorky (5095), 
Sverdlovsk (3594), Ivanovsk (2800), and Yaroslavl (1059).* Overall, the total 
number of Crimean Tatars deprived of their homeland was approximately 
207.111. Between 1944 and 1956, some 49.200 of them died as a consequence 
of the deportations and the conditions they faced in special settlements with 
65.9 per cent of total mortality rate having occurred in the first four years of 
exile. 

As special settlers Crimean Tatars were subject to forced labor, while their 
rights and freedom of movement were restricted. In particular, there was a 
ban on leaving the settlement area without the permission of the commandant 
with the penalty being 20 years of hard labor in a penal camp.’ Displaced per- 
sons also had to visit their commandant’s office regularly to check in. However, 
some Crimean Tatars did attempt to escape. By 1947, a recorded total of 24.524 
deportees had fled from their assigned places of settlement with the Soviet au- 
thorities only managing to recapture 9917.° 

The first years of exile were marked by high death tolls caused by star- 
vation, diseases, and acts of oppression committed by the authorities. The 
lack of proper housing, food shortages, new climatic conditions, absence 
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of basic health-care facilities, and the consequent rapid spread of diseases 
resulted in severe demographic losses. Almost every family witnessed death as 
a consequence of starvation or infectious diseases. The Crimean Tatars were 
also exploited as a source of menial labor. Those sent to the special settlements 
were involved in industry, coal and uranium mining, chemical production, 
constructing new hydro-electric stations, and served as workers in various 
factories. Initially, however, the Soviet government sought to use the Crimean 
Tatar special settlers as a means of staffing state-run farms, with more than 
100.000 being involved in agriculture.’ Children, too, were obliged to work, 
especially in the cotton fields of Uzbekistan. 

The official reason for deportation, according to the 1944 Decree, was the 
reported collaboration between Crimean Tatars and the German military dur- 
ing the Third Reich’s occupation of Ukraine.* Without investigating or clari- 
fying the persons involved in the work of the occupation administrations, the 
Soviet regime evicted the entire population, including women, children, and 
the elderly. However, was this the true reason? An entire nation could not have 
been accomplices of the Nazi regime. In addition, in each Crimean Tatar fam- 
ily at least one male member had fought in the Red Army. Moreover, it should 
also be noted that Crimean Tatars had participated extensively in the Soviet 
partisan movement, having represented a fifth of all its combatants in Crimea 
by 1944.° As a result, the civilian population of the Crimean Tatar villages had 
also suffered significantly at the hands of the German military for supporting 
the partisans: 


In 1943, the Germans burned down our village, because the population 
helped the partisans. They gave people 2-3 days to vacate the houses, 
and then doused them with gasoline and burned them. We moved to the 
village of Quchug-Uzen. In April 1944 we returned to our native village and 
lived there in a hut.'° 


What then, was the actual reason for the deportations? Perhaps, the Soviet au- 
thorities sought to punish someone for the state’s own military failures in the 
Crimea, with the Crimean Tatars being a convenient scapegoat. It seems that 
the most obvious reason were preparations for a potential war with Turkey in 
the Black Sea region, with Stalin anticipating the need for “cleaning” the ter- 
ritory of its Muslim Turkic-speaking population.” It should be noted that a 
number of researchers draw attention to the genocidal nature of Soviet depor- 
tations in general and that of the Crimean Tatars in particular.” Indeed, terms 


» 


such as “ethnic cleansing’, “ethnocide”, and even “Soviet apartheid”” can be 
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found in the literature relating to these deportations. The Soviet Unions mass 
deportation of Crimean Tatars also signaled the fulfillment of the “de-Tata- 
rization” of the Crimean Peninsula, a process which had started under Tsarist 
rule following the annexation of the Crimean Khanate by the Russian Empire 
in 1783. 


Fig. 2-5: Father is playing on the violin while his son is dancing Crimean Tatar 
traditional dance Haytarma. Uzbekistan, the 1950s. Photo by Mustafa Tomak. 
Courtesy of Nizami Ibraimov archive. 


During the 19th century, hundreds of thousands of Crimean Tatars had 
even emigrated to the neighboring Ottoman Empire. The imperial Russian 
government had itself encouraged the impoverished Crimean Tatars to leave 
viewing them as politically unreliable and seeking to turn the peninsula into 
a settler colony. The 1944 deportations thus cannot be fully understood with- 
out reference to earlier bouts of chauvinistic Russian state-policy directed 
against the Crimean Tatars. The Soviet clearances not only represented a 
continuation of these earlier imperial policies, but also removed almost all 
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of the societal structures and assets that had allowed the Crimean Tatars to 
grow and thrive as a distinctive group. Moreover, the Soviet authorities had 
also succeeded in forging a cultural image of the Crimean Tatars as “traitors” 
and even sought to dehumanize them. After the evictions, the Crimean Au- 
tonomous Socialist Soviet Republic was transformed into a region. Crimean 
Tatar names were replaced, and their mosques were destroyed; Crimea lost all 
traces of its indigenous people and became literally Russified in the aftermath 
of the deportations as the authorities repopulated the peninsula with Russian 
and Ukrainian settlers. 

The deportation of 1944 was supposed to completely remove the Crimean 
Tatars as a discernable nationality from the demographic map of the world, 
disrupting their traditional way of life, social structure and cultural insti- 
tutes. The children of the exiled Crimean Tatars also lost the right to receive 
an education in their native language. The deportees were themselves ex- 
pected to assimilate into the cultural milieu of Uzbekistan among the majority 
Uzbek population. Even Western observers of the time were predicting that 
the Crimean Tatars would, through assimilation, eventually disappear from 
history. According to Robert Conquest, these deported peoples became “un- 
nations”. By calling them “Tatars” as opposed to their true name - Crimean 
Tatars — the state wiped out the very memory of their presence in Crimea 
while challenging their indigenous rights and sense of distinctive identity. The 
removal of the “Crimean” designation also opened the way for assimilation 
among other groups of “Tatars” and serve to erase all the traces of their pres- 
ence on the peninsula. Thus the “Crimean Tatars” officially ceased to exist, being 
instead denoted as “citizens of Tatar nationality formerly living in Crimea.” 
Moreover, their removal as “Crimean Tatars” from the official state censuses 
and renaming to simply “Tatars” also constituted a settler colonial policy aimed 
at transforming their homeland’s indigenous population." 


A Point of no Return? 


In 1956, a decree issued by the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
USSR released the Crimean Tatars from the special settlements. However, 
it remained forbidden for them to resettle in the Crimean region. Despite 
removing the special settlement restrictions, the Soviet government still con- 
sidered them guilty of treason; Crimean Tatars were given the right to freely 
travel and settle across the territory of the Soviet Union, but not the Crimean 
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Peninsula. A memo prepared and issued by the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee in 1956 further argued that Crimean Tatars didn't need to return 
to Crimea in order to enjoy their rights as Soviet citizens.” Thus, unlike other 
punished peoples, the Crimean Tatars remained deprived of the right to a 
restored autonomy as well as an opportunity to return to their homeland. 
Reflecting on the decree, the historian Chantal Lemercier-Quelguejay argued 
that “In the circumstances, the Crimean Tatars are doomed to be assimilated 
by the peoples among whom they are now living. Thus, a people with a long 
glorious and tragic past will disappear finally from history.” 

The history of the deportation and return of the Crimean Tatars is unique, 
as they did not receive the right to return and renew their autonomy in 1956, 
like most “punished peoples”. At the same time, they escaped the fate of other 
unrehabilitated groups: they did not invent a new homeland, as the Soviet Ger- 
mans had done when they had been deported from the Volga region, Ukraine, 
and Crimea. Unlike groups such as the Soviet Koreans, who admit that they 
have become Russified, Crimean Tatars did not remain scattered all over the 
former Soviet republics. Instead, despite the ban, they sought to return to their 
homeland during the Soviet era. According to Greta Uehling, “we still lack a 
very clear understanding of the ways in which forced migrants in the former 
Soviet Union conceptualize their attachments to place, and the implications 
of these conceptualizations for the debate concerning people, place, and iden- 
tity.” This raises the question: How did Crimean Tatars managed to return 
home? 

It would be impossible to talk about Crimean Tatars’ return without men- 
tioning their connection to the lost homeland. Analysis of memories of depor- 
tation suggests that the traumatic loss of the homeland strengthened the ex- 
iles’ sense of connection to it, with the idea of a return becoming a defining 
element of Crimean Tatar identity after 1944. Initially, Crimea was perceived 
as being their lost paradise or promised land. Those Crimean Tatars born in 
exile learned about the deportations and their lost homeland, primarily within 
the family circle. Thus, the extended Crimean Tatar families also became com- 
munities of memory in which memory and knowledge of the lost homeland 
and deportation were preserved, reproduced, and spread. 

The emergence of this cultural longing to return was also influenced by the 
image of Crimea as a desirable place to live, as well as return to. Narratives 
of second generation exiles present an image of Crimea that was created for 
them by their parents: a fairy-tale homeland, where life flows harmoniously. 
The desire to return was rooted in this sense of harmony. From their exile, older 
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generations of Crimean Tatars had constructed an image of a lost homeland as 
a place with incredible landscapes and plentiful resources. 

The idea of returning as a process that would inevitably take place in the fu- 
ture, despite all the historical obstructions, was also formed in exile. For exam- 
ple, one of my interviewee, Ediye, as a child heard from her father that he would 
definitely bring his family home.”° This image of Crimea also manifested as a 
call to leave everything and return to the homeland illegally. Such an aspiration 
to return also carried a sense of biological imperative through with Crimean 
Tatars came to understood themselves as an essential part of the homeland 
with their exile having severely ruptured this connection. Uehling mentions 
that some members of the second generation had even espoused a metaphys- 
ical theory that the molecules of the Crimean-grown fruits their parents had 
eaten eventually became a part of their bodies.” Thus, the notion of returning 
itself must be considered as an idea or ideology arising among the deported 
Crimean Tatars under the influence of hopes, dreams, or fantasies about relat- 
ing to their homeland. 


Return 


After 1956, a Crimean Tatar national movement emerged with the goal of de- 
manding state-organized mass return to Crimea and the restoration of the 
Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic as a vehicle for national auton- 
omy. The national movement was itself engaged in nonviolent resistance with 
almost the entire community participating. As a result of large-scale petition 
campaign, a new decree was issued on September Sth, 1967, according to which 
the collective charges against the Crimean Tatars were dropped. However, as it 
later transpired another resolution was also issued on the same day, according 
to which the Crimean Tatars were still forbidden from returning to their home- 
land.” It was ultimately this decree that provoked a process of reverse exodus 
with about 10.000 Crimean Tatars returning to their homeland between 1967 
and 1978. Thousands undertook a journey into uncertainty together with elders 
who dreamed of dying in their native land, and children who had never seen 
Crimea, but had accepted the dream of it from their parents. 

The returnees would first arrive into Simferopol, the administrative center 
of the Crimean oblast, and immediately seek to claim their right to live in the 
homeland. The parks and squares of the city were promptly occupied by groups 
of protesting Crimean Tatars who were waiting for an appointment with the 
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local authorities in order to get some form of legal clarification. As they were 
not permitted to book hotel rooms, the streets of Simferopol subsequently be- 
came their temporary home. The human rights activist Petro Grigorenko, who 
came to Crimea in the summer of 1968, later wrote in his memoirs that the 
train station, airport, and city squares were filled with Crimean Tatars who 
“besieged” the Soviet and local party authorities. Grigorenko drew particular 
attention to the fact that Crimean Tatar families, many with small children in 
their arms, typically found themselves being forced to sleep on open ground in 
various public spaces.” 


Fig. 2-6: The Karabash family in central park of Simferopol, 1968. From the family 


archive. 


This strategy of return, which I term “through the front door”, represented 
a form of direct action that lasted approximately a year. During this period, 
only 111 Crimean Tatars received a permit allowing them to relocate back to the 
peninsula. For others, however, it soon became apparent that they were not 
welcome in Crimea. 

An additional resolution was issued on September 5, 1967, stating that the 
Crimean Tatars would be permitted to live anywhere within the Soviet Union, 
but only “in accordance with current legislation on the employment and pass- 
port regime”. In practice, this meant that newcomers needed to register for a 
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residence permit, for which they were required to have a job. However, with- 
out registration they could not apply for employment in the area they wished 
to live. This vicious circle had been deliberately created in order to prevent the 
Crimean Tatars from returning to their homeland. Nevertheless, many sought 
to circumvent this by heading to the smaller villages in the northern steppe re- 
gion of Crimea, where they had a better chance of receiving a permit from the 
local authorities, or at least remaining unnoticed.” 

In addition to creating obstacles for obtaining a residence permit, which 
was also required in order to purchase property, the authorities resorted to 
forced evictions. Police raids against Crimean Tatars were mostly conducted 
in the middle of the night, with officers forcing open doors and windows and 
dragging the residents, including women and children, to waiting vans, beat- 
ing and tying the men’s hands and feet. Once again, there was no opportu- 
nity to collect personal belongings and valuables were usually stolen by the po- 
lice officers. Indeed, an evicted family could even find themselves be left at an 
empty railway station in the middle of the steppe without money. Such forced 
removals served as a form of re-traumatization, reminding older members of 
the deportations of 1944, and received the name “repeated deportation”.” 


Fig. 2-7: Forced eviction from Crimea, the 1970s. From Gulnara Bekirova’s archive. 


Nevertheless, this new wave of evictions from Crimea did not stop the 
Crimean Tatars from seeking to return again, with some families being 
forcibly removed three or more times. One of my informants, Abdripi, re- 
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members that on returning to the Crimea in 1969, his family was forcibly 
evicted from peninsula in less than a month. Having collected a sufficient 
amount of money, they made a second attempt to return in 1975, during which 
his father was again accused of violating the passport regime and ordered to 
leave. He instead hid himself in the family home’s closet every time the local 
policeman came to check.” However, not all those Crimean Tatars evicted 
from the peninsula succeeded in their efforts to return. As a result of such 
evictions, many began to form diaspora communities on the territory of the 
neighboring Kherson and Krasnodar regions. These new areas where evicted 
Crimean Tatars settled subsequently became places of transit or spaces in 
between, situated between exile and homeland. 

Concluding this practice of return did not guarantee registration or pro- 
tection against eviction, however, some Crimean Tatars did manage to pur- 
chase a house, register themselves, and find employment. Between 1967 and 
1978, about 10.000 Crimean Tatars returned to their homeland in this way.” 

The growing number of returnees provoked a strong reaction from the 
Soviet authorities. In 1978, the “Resolution of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR’ legalized forced evictions from Crimea, seeking to ensure that every- 
thing occurred “according to the law”. The resolution forbade the sale of houses 
to Crimean Tatars, imposing sanctions on homeowners. Moreover, while those 
Crimean Tatars who had been forcibly evicted were previously able to return 
to their properties, this became impossible after 1978 as houses purchased by 
Crimean Tatars were demolished following the owners’ removal. The adopted 
resolution was aimed only at Crimean Tatars.” This act suspended the return 
process for almost a decade. Such aggravation of the situation in Crimea also 
led to increased political persecution of Crimean Tatars and even led to several 
high-profile suicides, among which was the self-immolation of Musa Mamut 
in 1978. 
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Fig. 2-8: Musa Mamut funeral. From the book Reshat Dzhemilev, ed., Zhivoy fakel: 
samosozhzhenie Musy Mamuta (New York: Fond Krym, 1986). 
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MUSA MAMUT’S FUNERAL PROCESSION 


THE BANNER RFADS: TO OUR DEAR FATHER AND HUSBAND WHO GAVE HIS LIFE FOR THE MOTHERLAND 


With the start of perestroika, Crimean Tatars’ migration back to Crimea re- 
sumed in 1987. This process was expedited by several events that took place in 
1989 forcing former deportees to flee Uzbekistan for Crimea en masse. Notably 
among these was the Fergana Massacre, in which Uzbek nationalist mobs at- 
tacked the local Meskhetian Turkish community, themselves historic depor- 
tees from Georgia. Alongside the Meskhetian Turks, the Crimean Tatars who 
lived near the epicenter of the conflict became refugees. Elvira, one of my in- 
formants, recalls that in 1989 there was a feeling that Crimean Tatars would 
become the next target for nationalist violence.” 

At the end of 1989, two documents were adopted, which met the require- 
ments of the Crimean Tatars, albeit only partially. On November 14th, the 
Supreme Council of the USSR declared its intention to restore the rights of 
repressed peoples by law, approving the summary of the state commission on 
the problems of Crimean Tatars on the 28th. The document recognized the 
right of the Crimean Tatar people to return to their historical homeland and 
restore national integrity. Thus, the central government legitimized their right 
to return, prompting the start of a mass repatriation process. 
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Fig. 2-9: “Homeland or Death”. Crimea, 1990. Photo by Valeriy Miloserdov. 


Return entails an emplacement process, which means inventing or rein- 
venting homeland because of the impossibility of returning to the past. A 
bitter taste of a promised land and everyday struggle for their rights made 
the Crimean Tatars face new challenges. During their absence Crimea was 
totally russified in every sense. After the collapse of the Soviet Union Russia 
preserved its influence on the peninsula. Upon repatriating to their native 
land, Crimean Tatars was involved in a struggle for their political rights and 
land. Local elites, former party nomenclature, maintained existing hierarchies 
in Crimea. As such, Crimean Tatars lacked the resources and institutions for 
restoration of their sovereignty. Unsatisfied claims of indigenous people, to a 
certain extent, was a cause of Russian occupation of Crimea in 2014. 
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Fig. 2-10: “Here will be our home, son!”. Crimea, 1991. Photo by Rifat Yakupov. 


Conclusion 


The deportation of the Crimean Tatars represented the culmination of a colo- 
nial policy directed towards indigenous people of Crimea. Crimean Tatars were 
expected to assimilate into Uzbekistani society and disappear as a nation. In- 
stead, they not only preserved their connection to the homeland while in exile 
but forged a modern form of Crimean Tatar identity. The long-term intention 
to return to Crimea endured, despite the ban. Thus, the Crimean Tatars na- 
tional movement was anti-colonial by its very nature. The process of reverse 
migration by Crimean Tatars should thus be seen as a complex system inter- 
twined with strategies for maintaining ties with Crimea from exile, different 
practices of return, and the emplacement process. Upon arriving back in their 
native land, Crimean Tatars found themselves in the position of being a col- 
onized indigenous people in a settler colony, having returned to an area now 
dominated by Russian culture and a Russian-speaking population. 
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Ill. Sovereignty Regained: 
Ukraine in the Post-Soviet Age 


Primary Sources 


Declaration of State Sovereignty of Ukraine (1990) 
Passed by the Verkhovna Rada of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


Kyiv, July 16, 1990 
The Verkhovna Rada of the Ukrainian SSR, 


e Expressing the will of the people of Ukraine; 

e Striving to create a democratic society; 

e Acting onthe need of comprehensive guarantees of human rights and free- 
doms; 

e Respecting national rights of all nations; 

e Caring for the full-fledged political, economic, social, and spiritual devel- 
opment of the people of Ukraine; 

e Recognizing the necessity to develop a constitutional state; 

e Aiming to establish the sovereignty and self-rule of the people of Ukraine; 


PROCLAIMS 

State Sovereignty of Ukraine as supremacy, independence, integrity, and 
indivisibility of the Republic’s authority within the boundaries of its territory, 
and its independence and equality in foreign relations. 


|.  Self-Determination of the Ukrainian Nation 


The Ukrainian SSR as a sovereign national state develops within the existing 
boundaries to exercise the Ukrainian nation’s inalienable right to self-deter- 
mination. 
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The Ukrainian SSR protects and defends the national statehood of the 
Ukrainian people. Any violent actions against the national statehood of 
Ukraine undertaken by political parties, non-governmental organization, 
other groups or individuals shall be legally prosecuted. 


Il. Rule of the People 


Citizens of the Republic of all nationalities comprise the people of Ukraine. The 
people of Ukraine are the sole source of state authority in the Republic. The ab- 
solute authority of the people of Ukraine is exercised directly through the Re- 
public’s Constitution, as well as via people’s deputies elected to the Verkhovna 
Rada and local councils of the Ukrainian SSR. Only the Verkhovna Rada of the 
Ukrainian SSR can represent all the people. No political party, non-govern- 
mental organization, other group or individual can represent all the people of 
Ukraine. 


Ill. State Power 


The Ukrainian SSR is independent in determining any issue of its state affairs. 
The Ukrainian SSR guarantees the supremacy of the Constitution and laws of 
the Republic on its territory. State power in the Republic is exercised on the 
principle of its division into legislative, executive, and judicial branches. The 
Prosecutor General of the Ukrainian SSR, appointed by the Verkhovna Rada of 
the Ukrainian SSR, and responsible and accountable only to it, has the highest 
authority in the oversight of the precise and uniform application of law. 


IV. Citizenship of the Ukrainian SSR 


The Ukrainian SSR has its own citizenship and guarantees each citizen the 
right to retain citizenship of the USSR. The citizenship of the Ukrainian SSR is 
acquired and lost on the grounds determined by the law on citizenship of the 
Ukrainian SSR. All citizens of the Ukrainian SSR are guaranteed the rights and 
freedoms stipulated by the Constitution of the Ukrainian SSR and standards of 
international law recognized by the Ukrainian SSR. The Ukrainian SSR guar- 
antees equal protection of the law to all citizens of the Republic regardless of 
their origin, social or economic status, racial or national identity, sex, educa- 
tion, language, political views, religious beliefs, type and character of occupa- 
tion, place of residence or other circumstances. The Ukrainian SSR regulates 
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immigration procedures. The Ukrainian SSR cares for and undertakes mea- 
sures to protect and defend the interests of the Ukrainian citizens beyond the 
Republic’s borders. 


V. Territorial Supremacy 


The Ukrainian SSR has the supremacy over all of its territory. The territory of 
the Ukrainian SSR within its existing boundaries is inviolable and cannot be 
changed or used without its consent. The Ukrainian SSR is independent in de- 
termining the administrative and territorial system of the Republic and the 
procedures for establishing national and administrative units. 


VI. Economic Independence 


The Ukrainian SSR independently determines its economic status and se- 
cures it by law. The people of Ukraine have the exclusive right to control, use 
and direct the national resources of Ukraine. The land, its interior (mineral 
wealth), air space, water and other natural resources found on the territory of 
the Ukrainian SSR, the natural resources of its continental shelf and exclusive 
(maritime) economic zone, and all economic and scientific-technical potential 
created on the territory of Ukraine are the property of its people, the material 
basis of the Republic’s sovereignty, and is used to meet material and spiritual 
needs of its citizens. The Ukrainian SSR has the right to its share of the all- 
union wealth, especially in all-union gemstone and hard currency stocks 
and gold reserves, which were created through the efforts of the people of 
the Republic. Issues concerning the all-union property (joint property of all 
republics) are solved through agreements between the republics entitled to the 
above property. Businesses, institutions, organizations, and objects belonging 
to other states and their citizens, and international organizations may be lo- 
cated on the territory of the Ukrainian SSR and may use the natural resources 
of Ukraine in accordance with the laws of the Ukrainian SSR. The Ukrainian 
SSR independently establishes banking (including a foreign economic bank), 
pricing, financial, customs, and tax systems, develops a state budget, and, if 
necessary, introduces its own currency. The highest credit institution of the 
Ukrainian SSR is the national bank of Ukraine accountable to the Verkhovna 
Rada of the Ukrainian SSR. Businesses, institutions, organizations, and man- 
ufacturing companies located on the territory of the Ukrainian SSR pay a fee 
for the use of land and other natural and labor resources, and deductions from 
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their foreign currency earnings, and pay taxes to local budgets. The Ukrainian 
SSR guarantees protection to all forms of ownership. 


VII. Environmental Safety 


The Ukrainian SSR independently determines procedures to organize nature 
protection on the territory of the Republic and procedures for the use of nat- 
ural resources. The Ukrainian SSR has its own national committee for protec- 
tion of the population from radiation. The Ukrainian SSR has the right to ban 
construction and to halt the operation of any businesses, institutions, organi- 
zations, and other objects that threaten environmental safety. The Ukrainian 
SSR cares about the environmental safety of its citizens, about the gene pool 
of its people, and about its young generation. The Ukrainian SSR has the right 
to compensation for the damages to the environment of Ukraine brought about 
by the acts of union authorities. 


Vill. Cultural Development 


The Ukrainian SSR is independent in solving issues associated with science, 
education, as well as cultural and spiritual development of the Ukrainian na- 
tion and guarantees all nationalities living on the territory of the Republic the 
right to free national and cultural development. The Ukrainian SSR guarantees 
national and cultural recovery of the Ukrainian nation, its historical conscious- 
ness and traditions, national and ethnographic characteristics, and function- 
ing of the Ukrainian language in all spheres of social activity. The Ukrainian 
SSR strives to meet national and cultural, as well as spiritual and linguistic 
needs of the Ukrainians living outside the Republic’s borders. National, cul- 
tural, and historical values located on the territory of the Ukrainian SSR be- 
long exclusively to the people of the Republic. The Ukrainian SSR has the right 
to return into the ownership of the people of Ukraine its national, cultural, and 
historical values found outside the borders of the Ukrainian SSR. 


IX. External and Internal Security 


The Ukrainian SSR has the right to its own armed forces. The Ukrainian SSR 
has its own internal armies and bodies of state security subordinated to the 
Verkhovna Rada of the Ukrainian SSR. The Ukrainian SSR determines proce- 
dures for military service by citizens of the Republic. Citizens of the Ukrainian 
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SSR perform their military service, as a rule, on the territory of the Republic, 
and cannot be used for military purpose beyond its borders without the con- 
sent of the Verkhovna Rada of the Ukrainian SSR. The Ukrainian SSR solemnly 
declares its intention of becoming a permanently neutral state that does not 
participate in military blocs and adheres to three nuclear free principles: to ac- 
cept, to produce and to purchase no nuclear weapons. 


X. International Relations 


The Ukrainian SSR, as an international law subject, maintains direct relations 
with other states, enters into agreements with them, exchanges diplomatic, 
consular and trade representatives, and participates in the activity ofinterna- 
tional organizations to the full extent necessary for effective guarantees ofthe 
Republic’s national interests in political, economic, ecological, informational, 
scholarly, technical, cultural, and sports spheres. The Ukrainian SSR acts as 
an equal participant in international affairs, actively promotes the reinforce- 
ment of general peace and international security, and directly participates in 
the general European process and European structures. The Ukrainian SSR 
recognizes the prevalence of general human values over class values and the 
priority of generally accepted standards of international law over the standards 
of the domestic law. Relations of the Ukrainian SSR with other Soviet republics 
are built on the basis of agreements concluded on the basis of the principles of 
equality, mutual respect, and non-interference in internal affairs. The Decla- 
ration is the basis for a new constitution and laws of Ukraine and determines 
the positions of the Republic for the purpose of international agreements. The 
principles of the Declaration of the Sovereignty of Ukraine are used for prepa- 
ration of a new union agreement. 


Originally published on the Website of the Verkhovna Rada of Ukraine's website: http:/ 
/static.rada.gov.ua/site/postanova_eng/Declaration_of_State_Sovereignty_o 
f_ Ukraine_revi.htm. Public Domain. 
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Home is still possible there... 


Kateryna Kalytko 


Home is still possible there, where they hang laundry out to dry, 
and the bed sheets smell of wind and plum blossoms. 
It is the season of the first intimacy 
to be consummated, never to be repeated. 
Every leaf emerges as a green blade 
and the cries of life take over the night and find a rhythm. 
Fragile tinfoil of the season when apricots first form 
along with wars and infants, in the same spoonful of air, 
in the stifling bedrooms or in the cold, from which the wandering 
beg to enter, like a bloom of jellyfish, or migratory blossoms. 
The April frost hunts white-eyed, sharp-clawed, 
but the babies have the same fuzzy skin for protection. 
What makes them different is how they break 
when the time comes for them to fall, or if they get totally crushed. 
Behind the wall a drunken one-armed neighbor 
stumbles around his house, 

confusing all the epochs, his shoulder 
bumps into metal crutches from WWI, 

a Soviet helmet made of cardboard, 
and the portrait of a man with a glance like a machine gun firing 
and hangers for shirts, all of them with a single sleeve. 
So they will fall and break into pieces and fates 
branches parted, fruit exposed to the winds. 
The neck feels squeezed, in the narrow isthmus of the throat 
time just stands still and mustard gas creeps through the ditches. 
All of this is but a forgotten game we play in the family backyard, 
hiding amongst the laundry that hangs outside 
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the world becomes more fragile at each moment, 
and when you suddenly embrace 
through the cloth — you don't know who it is, 
and whether you've lost or found. 
And the swelling parted body of war intrudes into a blossoming heart 
because we didn't let it enter our home on a cold night to warm itself. 


Translated from the Ukrainian by Olena Jennings and Oksana Lutsyshyna. 


Originally published in Oksana Maksymchuk and Max Rosochinsky (eds.) Words for 
War: New Poems from Ukraine, with an introduction by Ilya Kaminsky and an after- 
word by Polina Barskova (Boston, MA: Academic Studies Press; Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Ukrainian Research Institute, 2017). Reproduced with permission. 


Matvey Vaisberg, The Wall [Stina] (2014) 


Matvey Vaisberg, Painting from The Wall cycle (2014). Reprinted with the artist’s permission 


Conversation Pieces 


Between the Holodomor and Euromaidan: 
In Search of Contemporary Ukrainian National 
Identity 


David Marples, in conversation with Manuel Férez Gil 


David R. Marples is a Distinguished University Professor of Russian and East 
European History, University of Alberta. He is the author of sixteen single- 
authored books, including Understanding Ukraine and Belarus (2020), Ukraine 
in Conflict (2017), Our Glorious Past: Lukashenka’s Belarus and the Great Patriotic 
War (2014), and Heroes and Villains: Creating National History in Contemporary 
Ukraine (2008). He has published over 100 articles in peer-reviewed journals. 
He has also edited four books on nuclear power and security in the former So- 
viet Union, contemporary Belarus, and Ukraine. At the University of Alberta, 
he received the J. Gordin Kaplan Award for Excellence in Research (2003) and 
the University Cup in 2008. In 2009, he was Visiting Fellow for the Wirth 
Institute at the Department of Contemporary European History, University 
of Innsbruck where he taught a course on Ukraine and Belarus as EU Border 
Countries. In 2013, he was Visiting Fellow at the Slavic and Eurasian Center, 
Hokkaido University, Japan. 


Manuel Ferez: Your study and publications on Russia and Eastern Europe ave very 
extensive. To start the interview, we would like to know how you, a Canadian professor, 
became interested in these topics. 


David Marples: I have no family background in eastern Europe. My interest 
began as an undergraduate at the University of London. I had run out of 
courses for my History degree and opted for a couple at the School of Slavonic 
Studies. The first was in person on Imperial Russia and the second was a di- 
rected study with Dr. Martin McCauley. It sparked my interest in the area, and 
in the Soviet Union, and I never really looked back. Initially, I moved from the 
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UK to Canada to work with a Professor from Ukraine, Ivan Lysiak-Rudnytsky. 
He introduced me to the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies and its 
Director, Manoly R. Lupul. Rudnytsky was the supervisor of my MA thesis, and 
moved me firmly in the direction of Ukraine. I had been advised earlier, how- 
ever, that our generation was producing too many Russian specialists and that 
it would be wiser to start to study one of the national republics of the USSR. 
Ukraine seemed the obvious choice. My PhD supervisor at Sheffield, Everett 
M. Jacobs, was the most influential figure in my early career, an American 
from Boston of Jewish background. 


M.F.: Your Ukraine-related publications include three books that I found very impor- 
tant “Understanding Ukraine and Belarus” (2020), “Ukraine in Conflict” (2017) and 
“Heroes and Villains: Creating National History in Contemporary Ukraine” (2008). 
I would like to start with the theme of creating the contemporary national history of 
Ukraine. What are the central elements in this identity? How do you think the Russian 
invasion and aggression (2014-present) has impacted the development of this Ukrainian 
national identity? 


D.M.: Ukraine inherited the Soviet legacy and after independence there was 
no obvious direction either for the teaching of history or understanding the 
past. For some years, the country’s path was ambivalent. By the early 1990s, the 
Famine of 1933 was already being elevated as an event that defined the iden- 
tity of modern Ukraine, namely suffering at the hands of a regime based in 
Moscow. At a conference in Kyiv in 1990, it was referred to as an act of Genocide. 
Ukrainian focus on the famine had been evident to me from my second visit to 
Ukraine in 1989. Prior to late 1987, it was officially denied to have happened at 
all. While such revelations were taking place, independent Ukraine continued 
to honour the victims and victory of the “Great Patriotic War.” Even in 2003 
Kharkiv, the History Museum was featuring an exhibition of the Holodomor 
on one floor and the liberation of the city on the other. School textbooks were 
equally muddled. 

The Famine-Holodomor was gradually elevated to be the most important 
historical marker for modern Ukraine. The process began under the presi- 
dency of Leonid Kuchma, but reached its peak during the 2005-10 presidency 
of Viktor Yushchenko. The memory of the Famine had been largely preserved 
by the Ukrainian Diaspora in the West, particularly on its major anniversaries. 
Western publications, sponsored by Ukrainian institutions, included Robert 
Conquest’s 1986 book The Harvest of Sorrow and the collection Famine in Ukraine 
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1982-83, edited by Roman Serbyn and Bohdan Krawchenko. Yushchenko 
opened the Holodomor Memorial in Kyiv, which contains books of memory 
from the affected oblasts of Ukraine and an elaborate monument in the shape 
of a candle. It stands on the hill overlooking the city, alongside the Great 
Patriotic War Museum and the Pecherska Lavra monastery. 

Yushchenko began a world tour to push the policy of the Ukrainian Famine 
as a Genocide, which was accepted by some, though far from all Western 
countries. In 2008, the Ukrainian Parliament accepted the decree on the same 
topic, but with a bare majority as a large portion of MPs abstained from voting. 
The focus on the Famine, and with Moscow (and particularly [Joseph] Stalin, 
[Lazar] Kaganovich and [Viacheslav] Molotov) as the perpetrator placed Russia 
in the position of “the other” in Ukrainian historical memory. The Russians, 
including then president Dmitry Medvedev, angrily rejected the theory, argu- 
ing that the famine was more widespread than the borders of Ukraine, and 
had affected equally the Volga Region and (two years earlier) Kazakhstan, at 
that time part of the Russian Republic. 

If the Western Diaspora initiated the campaign and caused it to be rooted 
in Ukraine itself, it has not remained static. In particular, the Holodomor 
Research and Education Consortium (HREC), sponsored by Ukrainian busi- 
nessman James C. Temerty, has been very active in conferences, publications, 
and school and higher education curricula. Key centres of research are the 
Ukrainian Research Institute at Harvard University and the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Ukrainian Studies in Edmonton and Toronto, with programs funded 
by Temerty. The result to date has probably been “preaching to the converted” 
though the publication of the book Red Famine by Anne Applebaum in 2017 
may also have been influential among Western readers. Whatever its benefits, 
HREC is a political entity that adheres to a certain view of the famine and for 
that reason I have reservations about its influence. 

The choice of the Famine as the foundation stone of modern Ukraine sig- 
nified that national suffering with Ukrainians as victims was more important 
than national achievements. The choice of the name Holodomor (death by 
hunger) was similar to that of the Holocaust, the destruction of European Jews 
during the Second World War, which was the obvious marker for comparison. 
Yushchenko led the way in inflating the number of famine victims to 7 and 
then 10 million-current research conducted by demographers suggests that 
the most likely figure was 3.9 million on the territories that comprised Ukraine 
in 1991. Thus, at the level of state propaganda, the Holodomor resulted in more 
victims than the number of Jews who died in the Holocaust, the event that 
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largely defined the word Genocide. It was a rewriting of the past that reached 
a new level in the “cult of competitive suffering.” 

While the Famine has been a divisive issue in Ukrainian-Russian relations, 
it is not the only event in the 2oth century to have escalated tensions decades 
later. The legacy of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) continues to elicit widespread debate as to 
their impact on modern Ukraine and place in national identity building. I 
described the discussions among scholars in my book Creating National History 
in Contemporary Ukraine, and concluded that they were fruitful and well in- 
formed. Unfortunately, however, the topic of extreme Ukrainian nationalism 
became heavily politicized well before Russia attacked Ukraine in 2022. 

First, however, a little background for the reader. The OUN was founded in 
1929 in interwar Poland, on the roots of the Ukrainian Military Organization. 
Noted for extremist actions against Polish officials in the heavily Ukrainian 
populated region of southeastern Poland, it split into two wings in 1940: an 
older group under Andrii Melnyk and a younger one under Stepan Bandera. 
Though both played roles during the Second World War, it is the OUN-B that 
has been the focus in recent times. Bandera himself played a peripheral role 
during the war, spending most of the time under arrest in the German concen- 
tration camp at Sachsenhausen near Berlin, but he has remained a symbol for 
the far-right in modern-day Ukraine. In the Ukrainian Diaspora, he remains a 
controversial but influential figure. 

In October 1942, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army was founded during the 
German occupation of Poland. Led by OUN member Roman Shukhevych, who 
had played a role in the German auxiliary police in occupied Ukraine and Be- 
larus, it carried out ethnic cleansing of millions of Poles the following spring in 
Volhynia. After the Soviet army advanced into the western regions of Ukraine, 
UPA carried out a desperate battle to prevent the reestablishment of Soviet rule 
that lasted into the late 1940s and early 1950s. Shukhevych was killed in a skir- 
mish with Soviet security forces near Lviv in 1950. 

About the time Creating National History was published, Yushchenko made 
both Bandera and Shukhevych “heroes of Ukraine.” The move represented a 
belated attempt to restore their popularity toward the end of a fairly disas- 
trous presidency and was reversed after the 2010 presidential elections when 
Viktor Yanukovych was victorious. Neither that election or the various parlia- 
mentary elections suggested that extreme nationalism of the OUN variant had 
much influence in Ukraine by 2010. More important is the intervention of the 
state in historical memory and identity building. The Famine and the OUN 
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had been advanced as two platforms offering yardsticks to follow. For Bandera 
and Shukhevych, Communism was the enemy and Ukrainian independence 
the goal. The fact that neither played a role in the latter’s eventual attainment 
was largely forgotten. This focus on the 20th century was aways going to be di- 
visive. Ukraine slowly began to reject its Soviet-era identity but the question 
with what to replace it was a difficult one. 


M.F.: Among the recent events that happened in Ukraine, the EuroMaidan revolution is 
undoubtedly one of the most important. You published with Frederick Mills "Ukraine ’s 
Euromaidan: Analyses of a Civil Revolution in Ukraine”, in that sense could you share 
your perspective on what happened on Maidan and how it has been incorporated into 
the Ukrainian national narrative. 


D.M.: The uprising that began in Kyiv’s Maidan in November 2013 went 
through several phases that were not always closely related. It began as a 
protests against President Yanukovych’s decision not to sign an Association 
Agreement with the European Union. That stage lasted until the end of Novem- 
ber. Initially, support was very broad, and the demonstration was peaceful, 
but it was broken up by force on the night of November 30 and December 1, 
and thereafter a new stage began. 

The second stage incorporated a lot of elements: in general, there was 
disgust as the overt corruption of the Yanukovych government and that of 
the president personally. On January 1, there was a large march through the 
Maidan to commemorate the birth of Stepan Bandera, the OUN leader, which 
symbolized perhaps that the far-right was taking a more active role. By early 
2014, Russian-speaking nationalists of the Right Sector had joined in. Some 
protesters were armed, but the majority remained peaceful. In February, 
the confrontation between the Maidan protesters and the Berkut police on 
the government side became more violent. It culminated in the shooting of 
demonstrators by snipers, operating from the roofs of surrounding buildings. 
No definitive identification of these snipers has ever surfaced. 

Euromaidan became known as the “Revolution of Dignity” and those who 
died as martyrs for the cause of a Ukraine moving away from Russia and the 
Soviet era. Support for the uprising divided Ukrainian society. It was heavily 
backed by western Ukraine and most of Kyiv, but opposed in the east and parts 
of the south. It ended with the departure of Yanukovych and the election of a 
new government. It was not the first such mass protest in the Maidan but it 
was the most decisive. The Orange Revolution was not a revolution in the sense 
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that it did not replace the government or the existing structure. Russia's choice, 
Yanukovych duly became president in the next election in 2010. But in 2014, the 
protesters rejected the mediation of Europeans and the ruling Regions Party 
dissolved. Everything would be different thereafter. It was a decisive change. 


M.F.: What are the effects of Euromaidan on the Ukrainian society? 


D.M.: After Euromaidan, Ukraine was at war. Crimea was annexed by Rus- 
sia, and Russian-backed governments took over parts of the Donbas region, 
including the two major cities Donetsk and Luhansk. Russia had not formally 
invaded these regions but backed them materially and with weapons. They 
survived Ukraines “Anti-Terrorist Operation’ (ATO) of the summer of 2014 
solely because of Russian support. In 2015, Ukraine issued four Memory Laws, 
which outlawed the Communist Party and several other far left parties. Com- 
munist symbols were banned, and the names of towns, streets, and smaller 
settlements derived from the Soviet era were changed to more appropriate 
Ukrainian names. 

Perhaps most seriously, one of the laws made it an offence to denigrate 
the dignity of “fighters for Ukraine of the zoth century,” with a list of names 
that included Bandera and Shukhevych. All those who had worked for the 
Soviet structure were excluded, including even those who had brought about 
Ukraine’s declaration of independence in 1991, such as the first president 
Leonid Kravchuk. Lenin statues had been mostly toppled during the Eu- 
romaidan protests. Those remaining were now removed as well as statues 
to other figures of the Communist era. An anti-corruption committee was 
established. Within a few years, the Ukrainian Orthodox Church declared 
independence from its Moscow counterpart. The army was also gradually 
reformed and more decisively separated from its Soviet era, severing links 
between Ukrainian and Russian officers. 

One should not exaggerate changes to the political structure or in removing 
corruption. Ukraine’s first post-Maidan president was an oligarch and one of 
the co-founders of the Regions Party, Petro Poroshenko. Though he espoused 
the new principles and adopted nationalist rhetoric, he did not separate him- 
self from his business or embark on a radical policy to eliminate corruption 
in society. Ukraine became poorer in the period 2014-19, replacing Moldova as 
Europe’s poorest country. But the outer appearance of society changed, the gap 
between Ukraine and Russia widened. Armed nationalist groups were initially 
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purged and then allowed to roam the streets of Kyiv and other cities. Some at- 
tacked LGBT parades and gypsy camps. 

The divisions in society remained. Petty scandals occupied society. Ukraine 
was becoming more democratic but there were deep scars. Prospects for join- 
ing the EU receded as a result of the corruption, and there was no consensus 
on NATO membership. But the outer appearance was transformed. 


M.F.: Ukraine, its history, culture and identity, has occupied a rather marginal space in 
the curricula of Latin American universities. Current events drew the world’s attention to 
Ukraine. As an expert on Ukraine, how to approach Ukraine without falling into the sen- 
sationalism of the media and in a way that allows us to place it in a broader perspective: 
democratization, Europeanization and liberalization of the post-Soviet space. 


D.M.: First of all, Ukraine needs to be removed from the neo-colonial Russian 
context and treated as a separate entity with its own history and culture. 
Ukrainians have clearly been recognized as an ethnic group meriting their 
own state for the past century, and they were the largest group not to receive 
their own state from the Paris Peace Treaties that ended the First World War in 
1918. By numbers alone, a country of over 40 million people merits individual 
scrutiny. 

Second, Ukraine has a rich, multicultural history that needs to be exam- 
ined beyond its ethnic context. For much of its history, the lands that make up 
Ukraine today were part of foreign empires and controlled from outside Kyiv 
or Kharkiv (or for that matter, Lviv). Thanks to a very active Diaspora, there 
is a tendency for world governments to look at Ukraine from a very western 
Ukrainian or Galician perspective, with overemphasis on Ukrainian nation- 
alism and the “heroes” of the Second World War. Such stress does not reflect 
Ukraine as a whole, as reflected in the 2019 election that brought Volodymyr 
Zelensky to power. Most Ukrainians want democracy, but they also support 
moderation and toleration. They struggled in part because of the longevity of 
the Communist legacy that resulted in former Communists occupying high of- 
fices for so many years: Kravchuk, Kuchma, and others. Ukrainians are an in- 
tegral part of Europe. They always have been. Possibly the roots of East Slavic 
states like Russia and Belarus can be traced back to the Kyiv state of the tenth 
century. It is still debated. But by the 21st century, there were clear differences 
between Ukraine and its east Slavic neighbours. 

The third point pertains to academia. For generations, scholars focused on 
Russia and believed that by studying Russia they understood Ukraine. It is a 
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fallacy. Thanks to social media, many experts on Russia are today expressing 
their views on Ukraine as a closely related entity. The war in Ukraine is consid- 
ered by some as a “local” Russian affair. There is no understanding of the sep- 
arate evolution of Ukraine, its traditions and culture, outside the general mi- 
lieu of Greater Russia. Likewise, there is no recognition among such scholars 
of Ukrainian sovereignty and right to pursue its own path. Instead, they speak 
of the follies of NATO expansion, or the machinations of the United States as 
causes of the current war - following directly the rhetoric of Vladimir Putin 
and Sergei Lavrov. 

It will take a generation to eradicate such influences despite the fact that 
self-determination of nations was one of the original Wilsonian principles in 
which post-First World War settlements were elaborated. None of this is to 
suggest that Ukraine does not have problems or is a unified society. It does 
and they have not been nullified by the war, but they need not be the prime 
focus while Ukraine is being subjected to such barbarities during the Russian 
assault. 


M.F.: The book you edited entitled “The War in Ukraine’s Donbas. Origins, Contexts, 
and the Future” has just been published. It seems to me a very important issue that must 
be addressed beyond the politicized narratives established by Russia and her propaganda 
and understand the Donbas within the Ukrainian processes. Please tell us a little about 
the book and why it is important for the readers to approach this topic through serious 
and academic publications like yours. 


D.M.: The book arose from a conference I organized at the University of Al- 
berta. I realized that there were wide disparities among scholars as to why war 
developed in the Donbas and that in many ways the area is quite different from 
other regions of Ukraine. Even in the Soviet period there was a distinct Donbas 
identity that is neither Ukrainian nor Russian. I gathered about 20 scholars, in- 
cluding some local ones, with others from Ukraine, United States, Japan, and 
Russia. Not everyone I invited could come, but the selection was ideal. We cov- 
ered Euromaidan and its aftermath, the start of the war, the Donetsk People’s 
Republic, refugees and displaced persons, economic issues, and some sugges- 
tions for ways to end the war. 

Today, much of our information about the world comes from social me- 
dia. But it has meant that many non-experts gain a voice, and some of them 
have little knowledge of the subject area. I think the chapters in this book are 
all offered by scholars from the area or with a deep understanding of the Don- 
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bas. The book avoids polemics and propaganda and explains how the Donbas 
war originated and why it has lasted so long. I accepted the premise that Rus- 
sia played a major role but argued that it was not the only factor in explaining 
the protracted conflict. Certain conditions existed that made separatism more 
likely. And there was the recent memory of Yanukovych, the former governor of 
the region, who filled his Cabinet with appointees from Donetsk in the govern- 
ment of 2010. There are so many corroborating elements: declining industries, 
mafia gangs, corruption, political clans, and the like. 


M.F.: It is difficult and irresponsible to predict what will happen with the Russian war 
and invasion of Ukraine, but it would be interesting if you could tell us what the post- 
conflict scenarios could be not only for the future of Ukraine but for that of Russia, its civil 
societies and political elites. 


D.M: It is difficult for sure. I should say at the outset that I consider the attack 
on Ukraine to be the greatest mistake of Putin's political career. It was poorly 
thought out and the army was ill prepared for the drive on Kyiv. The war has 
cost Russia dearly. If Russia loses the war and is forced to give up its occupied 
territories in the south (excluding Crimea) and the east, then I think it will cost 
Putin his position as president. At worst, it could lead to separatist movements 
within the Russian Federation and the disintegration of the state. But let is con- 
sider some possibilities. 


a) Astalemate situation mediated by foreign powers such as Turkey and Israel 
would weaken Ukraine and lead to the loss of further territories to Russia. 
It would not preclude further wars and any future Ukrainian government 
based on such mediation would be weak and short-lived. The future of the 
Ukrainian state would always be in doubt and post-Putin Russia govern- 
ments would likely try to expand occupied territories in the future. 

b) Acomplete Russian victory is unlikely as long as Ukraine is backed by West- 
ern powers with weapons and credits. But Putin could complete the occu- 
pation of the Donbas and then seek an armistice on the grounds that Rus- 
sia had achieved its main goals. In turn, a settlement based on these ac- 
quisitions would bring down the current Ukrainian government. Russia in 
my view would need to step up conscription and change its current depen- 
dence on raw recruits and career soldiers, co-opted from the poorest strata 
of society, particularly from non-Russian republics. The existence of the 
so-called Donetsk and Luhansk People’s Republics increases the chances 
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of success along these lines. Like a) above, this outcome would create huge 
problems for the future of the Ukrainian state. 

c) Acomplete Ukrainian victory may be the most unlikely outcome given the 
comparative weakness of Ukraine compared to Russia, and the wide dis- 
parity in numbers and resources. But it is the only outcome that could of- 
fer the possibility of a lengthy period of peace for Europe. Ukraine would 
regain all the territories it possessed in 1991, with the exception of Crimea. 
I can think of no obvious way Ukraine could retake Crimea without a navy 
of any size and with Russia controlling the Black Sea. And it may not be 
a desired outcome anyway, since Crimea is a difficult appendage that re- 
quires a constant supply of water and food. Moreover, the Russian presence 
in Crimea precludes any easy integration within Ukraine. It was provided 
as a symbolic gift by the Russian Republic in 1954 with no anticipation that 
Ukraine would gain independence less than four decades later. One could 
argue that it is also not part of Russia given its Tatar (not to mention Greek) 
heritage, but Russians make up most of the population. Thus, my recom- 
mendation to Ukraine in the event of a complete land victory would be to 
relinquish Crimea on a permanent basis. 


In the event that Russian forces are driven out of Ukraine, then I think Ukraine 
will need significant help to rebuild its towns and villages destroyed by missiles 
and warfare. It will also require more protection than it gained in 1994 when it 
gave up its nuclear weapons. Ultimately, that protection would require NATO 
membership. It is as vulnerable as the Baltic States, for example. 

Ona global level, changes need to be made to the United Nations, which has 
proved powerless in the event of a major 21st century European war. The Secu- 
rity Council cannot remain in its present form since there is no possibility of 
preventing a Russian veto, just as in the past the United States and China could 
also limit its functioning during international crises in which they played key 
roles. I don't think it should be abolished. It is the only such body in place. Buta 
Security Council based on the victors of the Second World War no longer makes 
sense. A rotation between major nations makes more sense but one would need 
to determine how to define the word “major.” 


First Published on 9 September 2022. This interview first appeared in Spanish on https 
://orientemedio.news. 
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Ukraine: Between National Security 
and the Rule of Law 


Maria Popova, in conversation with Manuel Férez Gil 


Maria Popova is Jean Monnet Chair and Associate Professor of Political Science 
at McGill University in Montreal. She holds a BA in Spanish Literature and 
Government from Dartmouth College and a PhD in Government from Harvard 
University. She has lived and conducted research across Eastern Europe and 
Eurasia and its various regime incarnations - from growing up in Bulgaria 
before 1989, through interviewing judges and lawyers in Russia and Ukraine 
for dissertation research in the 2000s, to her current attempt to disentangle 
real from fake anti-corruption efforts in Bulgaria, Romania, and Ukraine. 
Popova’s work explores the intersection of politics and law in the region, 
specifically the rule of law, judicial reform, political corruption, populist par- 
ties, and legal repression of dissent. Popova’s book, Politicized Justice in Emerging 
Democracies (2012), won the American Association for Ukrainian Studies prize 
for best book in the fields of Ukrainian history, politics, language, literature 
and culture. Other work appears in Europe-Asia Studies, Problems of Post-Com- 
munism, Journal of East European Law, and Daedalus. Popovas research is broadly 
interdisciplinary and has made it into volumes edited by historians (Beyond 
Mosque, Church and State: Alternative Narratives of the Nation in the Balkans, 2016) 
and sociologists (A Sociology of Justice in Russia, 2018). 


Manuel Ferez: Thank you very much for talking to us. Please tell us about yourself, 
your biography, studies and professional work. 


Maria Popova: I grew up in Bulgaria in the 1980s, witnessed the collapse of 
communism as a teenager, and was among the first wave of students from the 
post-Communist region, who got full scholarships to study at American uni- 
versities. I graduated from Dartmouth College in 1997, worked for a year in 
Washington DC, during which I developed a keen interest in the politics of the 
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former Soviet Union as a research assistant to Anders Aslund and Martha Ol- 
cott — two leading academic/think tank specialists on Russia, Ukraine and Cen- 
tral Asia- and then headed to Harvard University where I completed a PhD in 
political science in 2006. I have since taught political science at McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal, Canada. I have done extensive field research in both Ukraine 
and Russia since the late 1990s, but as Russia’s authoritarian regime became 
increasingly repressive, it got harder to do research on the courts there. 


M.F.: Your research is focused on the rule of law, political corruption and legal repression 
of dissent in the post-Communist region. 


M.P.: My research broadly focuses on courts and democracy in the post-Com- 
munist region. I have written about judicial independence and judicial reform 
in Russia, Ukraine, and Bulgaria. I have written about how courts can influence 
the electoral process and outcome through registration cases and how they af- 
fect media freedom through defamation cases. I have also written about the 
politics of prosecuting grand corruption. 


M.F.: Before approaching the issue of Ukraine from these perspectives, could you tell us 
alittle about the dynamics of ex-communist countries in these areas, how to combat cor- 
ruption, improve the rule of law and transparency in this space. 


M.P.: My research suggests two broad conclusions. First, there is no in- 
stitutional silver bullet that improves rule of law, reduces corruption, and 
increases transparency. We cannot create well-functioning, impartial judicia- 
ries through institutional engineering - best practices such as life tenure for 
judges, a Supreme Judicial Council in charge of judicial careers and financing, 
institutional insulation of the judiciary from the political branches are often 
either insufficient or, sometimes, counterproductive in producing the desired 
outcomes - impartial courts that uphold the rule of law. Instead, it is more 
important to have the right people in positions of power, both in the judiciary 
and in the political branches, people who are motivated to improve the rule 
of law, people who believe in independent and impartial courts and bring 
about change. Second, political regime matters a lot. Establishing the rule 
of law in an authoritarian regime is a chimera. As messy as democracies can 
be, sustained political competition slowly and gradually brings about positive 
change in terms of independent courts, which can constrain incumbents and 
maintain regime openness. 


Maria Popova: Ukraine: Between National Security and the Rule of Law 


M.F.: Much has been said about Ukraine due to the Russian invasion and occupation of 
its territory but little about the progress that Ukraine has made in combating corruption, 
democracy and the rule of law. At what point did the country begin to take action in this 
regard and what were its main motivations? 


M.P.: The big divergence between Russia and Ukraine as political regimes 
started after the Orange Revolution in 2004. The success of the popular mobi- 
lization against corruption and electoral fraud created an important precedent 
that helped Ukraine consolidate a competitive regime where actors accepted 
that they cannot reimpose autocracy - civil society would not allow it. This 
does not mean that corruption was immediately brought under control and 
the rule of law took root immediately. This has been a slow and painstaking 
process. 


M.F.: Ukraine’s pro-European aspirations also have a relationship with the coun- 
try’s internal political processes and the search for better governance. Tell us about the 
EU-Ukraine relationship in this regard and how the Kyiv government has benefited 
from it. 


M.P.: The 2014 Maidan revolution provided another boost to anticorruption 
and rule of law efforts. As it became increasingly clear to the majority of 
Ukrainians, Ukraine's survival depended on its pro-European course, and this 
underscored that rule of law and anticorruption are top items on the reform 
agenda. The assistance of international partners and the efforts of domestic 
civil society activists together provided significant pressure on politicians to 
pursue judicial reform and anticorruption. In 2019, [Volodymyr] Zelensky won 
the presidency precisely on a promise to do even more in these areas than 
his predecessor Poroshenko. The ball has been rolling in the right direction, 
though more remains to be accomplished. 


M.F.: Your book ”Politicized Justice in Emerging Democracies” won the American Asso- 
ciation for Ukrainian Studies prize for best book in the fields of Ukrainian history, poli- 
tics, language, literature and culture. Please tell us about the book, specially about why it 
is important to understand the concept of”politicized Justice” when we talk about young 
democracies. 


M.P.: The book compares the degree of politicization of the courts in Russia 
and Ukraine in the late 1990s and early 2000s and ten years after its publica- 
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tion, the title is somewhat embarrassing — while Ukraine did become a democ- 
racy, Russia is anything but. The core contributions of the book, however, have 
withstood the test of time. Sustained political pressure on courts in politically 
salient legal cases - or politicized justice - is an enduring feature of politics not 
just in young democracies, but increasingly in old ones as well. Just note for- 
mer president [Donald] Trump’s attacks on the legal system that is now looking 
into his potential malfeasance. Secondly, subsequent research in other con- 
texts around the world has confirmed my finding that intense political com- 
petition could, under some circumstances, create an incentive for politicians 
to increase their control over the judiciary, rather than pull back and respect it 
as a neutral arbiter. As politicians in competitive regimes face imminent loss 
of power, they tend to lean on the courts more in order to try to achieve their 
political goals before their time is up. 


M.F.: Rule of law is a very important aspect in the development of a democracy. How 
would you assess the situation in Ukraine in relation to this issue? Could you give us some 
examples of positive and negative steps. 


M.P.: Ukraine has made significant strides towards the rule of law since 2014. 
It has adopted massive legislative changes aimed at bringing both the legal 
codes and the structure of the Ukrainian judiciary in line with best practices 
recommended by the Venice Commission of the Council of Europe. New insti- 
tutions such as an Anti-Corruption investigative body, prosecution, and court, 
a revamped High Council of Justice, a judicial ethics commission have been 
established with sustained advice and involvement by both international part- 
ners and civil society activists. Despite all the legislative activity and innova- 
tion, however, it seemed that change was slow to come in the informal institu- 
tions that shape the interaction between the presidential administration and 
the judiciary. Both [Petro] Poroshenko and Zelensky engaged in informal pres- 
sure and influence and had point people for the judiciary in their administra- 
tions who wielded significant power. Remember, for example, how in Zelen- 
sky’s much-discussed conversation with Trump (when the latter tried to black- 
mail him to open an investigation into Hunter Biden), Zelensky assured Trump 
that the prosecutor general is “his person”. The common complaint by rule of 
law activists was that political incumbents were implementing judicial reform 
measures reluctantly and trying to circumvent them through informal chan- 
nels. It seems that the war has injected the necessary political will for rule of 
law in the presidential administration. A very positive development from mid- 
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August 2022 is that the Ukrainian parliament appointed a leading civil society 
activist, Roman Maselko, to the High Council of Justice. 


M.F.: Russian aggression and invasion of Ukraine will have many negative effects on 
the country, in fact the Russian occupation and invasion already extends for more than 
eightyears. How can a young democracy like Ukraine deal with this situation? How high 
is the risk of setbacks in Ukrainian democracy if Russian invasion and aggression per- 
sists? 


M.P.: Ukrainian democracy has endured and even strengthened despite Rus- 
sigs aggression. It has strengthened because democracy has become the only 
game in town - for Ukrainians, Russian autocracy is such a vivid nightmare 
that they would never accept steps domestically towards consolidation of 
power around an authoritarian leader. The risks to Ukrainian democracy come 
from the need to balance civil and political rights with national security. It’s a 
familiar debate in democracies, old and new, how to ensure that valid national 
security concerns don't lead to undue limits on individual rights? The question 
is particularly acute in Ukraine as the country faces the very real problems 
of treason and collaboration by local officials and political figures with the 
Russian aggressor, as well as information warfare coming from Russia in the 
form of disinformation campaigns. The key to dealing successfully with these 
threats without eroding Ukrainian democracy would be to strengthen the rule 
of law by enhancing the trust and legitimacy of the judiciary, which would 
need to develop an impartial process for adjudicating complex cases. This 
issue is a source both of vulnerability and of great opportunity for Ukraine. If 
the process goes well, Ukraine will have a rule of law breakthrough moment, 
which will put the country on great footing for decades to come. Another risk 
to Ukrainian democracy comes from the endurance of oligarchic networks of 
political corruption, which erode trust in the state and enhance inequality. 
Before the war, civil society was strongly mobilized to push an anticorrup- 
tion agenda. Since February, the issue has deservedly taken a back seat to 
strengthening state capacity to maintain the war effort. The key to Ukrainian 
democracy’s future development will be restarting anticorruption efforts and 
continuing Ukraine's trajectory towards cleaner politics. 


M.F.: The relationship with the European Union is a central pillar in Ukraine's foreign 
policy. As an academic working on Ukraine, what do you think will be the medium and 
long-term scenario of the EU-Ukraine relationship? 
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M.P.: The achievement of candidate status in June of this year was a watershed 
moment in Ukraine’s history. After vacillating the Ukrainians are now united in 
their goal and belief that their future as an independent nation depends on Eu- 
ropean integration. Thus, there will be considerable political will to undertake 
the necessary reforms to achieve this goal. Hopefully, on the EU’s side there 
would be enduring understanding that European security and lasting peace 
depend primarily on bringing Ukraine into the European family and working 
to contain Russia as long as it remains an imperialist autocracy with aggressive 
designs on its neighbours. 


First published on 12 September 2022. This interview first appeared in Spanish on http 
s://orientemedio.news. 
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Society in Turbulent Times: 
The Impact of War on Ukraine 


Anna Chebotarova 


On February 24, 2022, Russia launched a full-scale multi-front invasion of 
Ukraine. This date marks the beginning of a new phase in a protracted Rus- 
sian-Ukrainian military conflict that has been raging with varying intensity 
since 2014. The strength and effectiveness of the Ukrainians’ military fight- 
back came as a surprise to many politicians and analysts. Before the full- 
scale invasion, many predicted the Ukrainian army’s rapid collapse from the 
technically and numerically dominant adversary. The societal resilience and 
resistance to the Russian attack have been unprecedented, particularly in the 
eastern and southern parts of Ukraine. A wave of peaceful protests has since 
swept through the newly occupied, predominantly Russian-speaking regions. 
Hundreds of residents in the cities of Kherson, Henichesk, and Melitopol 
rallied with Ukrainian flags against the invasion, often in the presence of 
Russian tanks and soldiers. Indeed, military and societal responses to the 
2022 Russian attack were much more potent than in Crimea and Donbas eight 
years prior. 

Whereas earlier sociological research has labelled the Ukrainian identity as 
“ambivalent”, the surveys in the war-time period have provided solid empir- 
ical evidence of tectonic shifts in Ukrainian self-perceptions and geopolitical 
orientations. Comparing the situation in the early and recent months of the 
Russian-Ukrainian War, Serhii Kudelia” explains Ukraine’s weakness in 2014 
as a function of four primary deficiencies: lack of political legitimacy, defen- 
sive capacity, societal cohesion, and support from the international commu- 
nity. Over the next eight years, as the author shows, the situation in Ukraine 
has improved significantly in all four dimensions. 

In this short essay, I will outline what effects the ongoing war - both pro- 
tracted military conflict since 2014 and the full-scale Russian invasion in 2022 
- has so far had on Ukrainian society and public opinion. The empirical data 
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comes from three waves of surveys on Ukrainian regionalism, conducted by 
the University of St. Gallen from 2013 to 2017 (N=6000)’ and an Info Sapiens 
survey (N=1000) commissioned by the international research project VALREF* 
only months after the full-scale Russian invasion in April 2022. Additionally, 
I will use the data from several other opinion surveys conducted in Ukraine 
before and after the beginning of the Russian-Ukrainian war. 


Ukrainian Ambivalence 


Ukraine’s post-Soviet history began with the unified democratic choice of its 
people. In a December 1991 referendum, 90.3 per cent approved the Act of dec- 
laration of Ukrainian independence, with a clear majority across all the oblasts 
(administrative regions). Since then, Ukraine has faced multiple challenges. 
Implementing market reforms on the ruins of the former Soviet planned econ- 
omy was complicated by efforts to build new state structures and accommo- 
date the diversity of ethnolinguistic, religious, and cultural groups into a viable 
and coherent national community. Institutional weakness, a conflictual politi- 
cal system, and chaotic privatization of state-owned assets resulted in the for- 
mation of oligarchic clans that originated from the Soviet nomenklatura. Very 
quickly, corruption and inequality became significant structural issues. One of 
the questions that perplexed researchers concerned the mechanisms behind 
enduring political pluralism in Ukraine, as opposed to post-Soviet Russia and 
Belarus, which were rapidly falling into authoritarianism. Lucan Ahmad Way? 
offered - for instance - an impactful concept of “pluralism by default” to ex- 
plain the peculiarities of Ukraines political system in the first decades of inde- 
pendence. As the author argued, such pluralism emerged from state and party 
weakness and the contradictory nature of Ukraines nation-building projects. 
Therefore, political competition endured not because political leaders were es- 
pecially democratic or because institutions or societal actors were particularly 
strong but because the government was too fragmented and the state too weak 
to monopolize political control.° 

For a long time, the tension between Soviet-nostalgic and new Ukrainian 
nation-building projects yielded a balancing act in Ukrainian politics and so- 
ciety. The notion of “ambivalence” denotes a state of having polarized emotions 
about the same object (emotional ambivalence) or expressing mutually exclu- 
sive ideas (intellectual ambivalence) and decisions (volitional ambivalence). In 
the Ukrainian case, this concept was consistently developed by sociologist Eu- 
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gene Golovakha,’ who demonstrated that social ambivalence, essentially a par- 
allel orientation towards mutually exclusive values and ideas, has been a char- 
acteristic feature of Ukrainian society in the first decades of independence. 
One of the examples could be simultaneous popular support for market econ- 
omy and socialism, the celebration of both Soviet and new Ukrainian national 
holidays, or parallel orientations towards both Russia and the European Union. 
According to Golovakha, ambivalent consciousness plays the role of a “double- 
edged sword” for society in transition. On the one hand, it shields individuals 
from the psychological trauma of radical social changes and protects a com- 
munity from dramatic clashes. On the other hand, ambivalent consciousness, 
as an unstable balance of two opposing cultures, cannot last long without de- 
structive social and psychological consequences. 

The ambivalences and contradictions in Ukrainian society were usually re- 
garded as firmly divided by region and language. Such attitudes and orien- 
tations have indeed differed across Ukraine, particularly along the East-West 
axis. However, the fueling of these differences had become politically and so- 
cially toxic by 2004 when competition in Ukraine's presidential elections came 
to revolve around regional cleavages. By the outbreak of the Orange Revolution 
in November of that year, Ukrainian ambivalence had evolved into an antago- 
nistic phase, primarily because of its instrumentalization for political gains. 


The Flickering War 


The Euromaidan and the subsequent annexation of Crimea became a turning 
point in the history of independent Ukraine. In March 2014, right after the 
annexation of the Crimean Peninsula, Russia-backed separatist protests arose 
in the Donetsk and Luhansk oblasts of Ukraine (Donbas region) and across 
Southern and Eastern Ukraine. Proclaiming the Donetsk and Luhansk Peo- 
ple’s Republics (the so-called DNR and LNR), armed groups seized government 
buildings. These events subsequently fueled the Russian-Ukrainian military 
conflict, which has smoldered - with various degrees of intensity — until the 
full-scale invasion in 2022. It is estimated that during this protracted phase, 
approximately 14 000 people were killed, among whom 3400 were civilians.’ 
Even in periods of relative calm following the Minsk II peace settlement, 
around a dozen Ukrainian soldiers were still being killed every month. As of 
late 2021, the overall number of people displaced internally (IDPs) was ap- 
proaching one million. Moreover, those who became IDPs preferred to settle 
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in the eastern part ofthe country - in Ukraine-controlled parts of Donbas and 
the adjacent regions - not far from the homes they were forced to abandon 
and the loved ones left behind." 

Nevertheless, before 2022, wider Ukrainian society had slowly learned 
to live with this low-key war, while coverage of the fizzling conflict gradu- 
ally faded in the international media. Generally, societal preference towards 
conflict resolution followed peaceful negotiations and compromise scenarios 
(Fig. 3-1), yet 25 to 30 per cent of Ukrainians supported the idea of fighting 
until the total victory ofthe Ukrainian army counter-offensive Anti-Terrorist 
Operation (ATO). 


Fig. 3-1: Distribution of desirable solutions for the Donbas Conflict 
(“Ukrainian Regionalism” Survey, University of St. Gallen, 2015-2017) 
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The attitudes towards the Minsk II agreement, signed back in 2015, di- 
verged across Ukrainian society. While 42 per cent favored its implementation, 
32 per cent agreed that Ukraine should follow the agreement only if the other 
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sides do so, with 15 per cent opposing the idea altogether. There was a reason- 
able apprehension that Russia would use the Minsk agreements to infiltrate 
and strengthen its influence on Ukraine’s domestic and foreign policy, endan- 
gering Ukraine's sovereignty.” 

Since 2014, the non-government-controlled areas of Donetsk and Luhansk 
oblast and Crimea have been a “blind spot” for Ukrainian sociologists. Owing 
to various safety protocols and methodological considerations, the surveys 
were commonly conducted only in the regions and areas controlled by the 
Ukrainian state.” At the same time, some scholars have carried out quan- 
titative and qualitative research in the non-government-controlled areas 
(NGCAs). Despite methodological challenges, one tendency in such surveys is 
apparent: the longer people lived on the territories outside Ukrainian political 
control, the deeper the value, geopolitical and attitudinal gap with the rest 
of Ukraine became. Thus, as the 2017 ZOiS survey showed,” the majority 
of inhabitants of Ukrainian-controlled Donbas (65 per cent) firmly opted 
for the reintegration of NGCAs into the respective oblast, while most of the 
respondents in the so-called DNR and LNR supported special autonomy for 
the “republics” — either within Ukraine (35 per cent) or even Russia (33.1 per 
cent).'* The differences with the rest of Ukraine became even more striking. 
According to a May 2017 survey, only 18.2 per cent of DNR and LNR residents 
supported the idea of Ukraine joining the European Union, while this share 
in government-controlled Ukraine reached 53 per cent. Since its arrival in 
March 2020, the COVID-19 pandemic has only exacerbated the rupturing of 
this delicate fabric of social ties, as the level and possibilities of direct contact 
between occupied and non-occupied territories have decreased dramatically. 
The crossing through the “checkpoint” with Crimea or the “contact line” sep- 
arating the conflict-affected people residing in the government-controlled 
areas (GCAs) and the NGCAs of Eastern Ukraine has been severely limited. 
This has prevented hundreds of thousands of people from accessing essential 
services and maintaining connections with the other side. 

For Ukraine at large, different tendencies have been prevalent. As several 
scholars note, political changes unleashed by the Euromaidan victory and Rus- 
sia’s aggression in 2014 have replaced societal ambivalence and confrontation 
with the consolidation of Ukrainian national identity. The Maidan, the annex- 
ation of Crimea and the beginning of the war in Donbas led to a patriotic mo- 
bilization and a substantial shift in Ukrainian politics. A significant part of the 
electorate with pro-Russian sympathies was left out of political participation, 
which led to the homogenization of the Ukrainian political and cultural field. 
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The regional polarization that characterized the preceding decade has almost 
disappeared from the electoral map. In post-Euromaidan presidential elec- 
tions, the winning candidates (Petro Poroshenko in 2014 and Volodymyr Zelen- 
sky in 2019) received majority support almost in all oblasts across the country 
(Fig.3-2). 


Fig. 3-2: The Results of 2nd ballot of Presidential elections in Ukraine by winning 
candidate per oblast (2010; 2019) 


2010 2019 


Thus, while the social distance towards Crimea and the NGCAs of Don- 
bas has been growing, the protracted military conflict has increased cohesion 
and unity in government-controlled Ukraine. Many scholars have described 
this new sense of Ukrainian nationalism as becoming predominantly civic - 
being more tolerant and inclusive toward citizens from various ethnolinguis- 
tic and religious background." Others brought attention to cultural trends of 
Ukraine becoming “more Ukrainian’,' 
ans, the polarizing discourses in post-Euromaidan society, and new mecha- 
nisms of “civic” exclusion.” 


the othering of Russophone Ukraini- 
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Fig. 3-3: The dynamics of feeling proud for being a Ukrainian citizen, 2002-2020, 
Ukrainian Society: Sociological Monitoring Survey." 
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The share of respondents who did not feel proud to be citizens of Ukraine 
has decreased three times during the first phase of the Russian-Ukrainian War 
- from almost 25 per cent in 2013 to 8.4 per cent in 2020 (fig.3-3). One might 
also notice three “spikes” in the rising curve of pride in being Ukrainian citi- 
zens — 2005 (after the Orange Revolution), 2014-15 (following the Euromaidan 
and the beginning of the Russian-Ukrainian conflict) and 2020 (following 
Volodymyr Zelensky’s victory in the 2019 Presidential elections). Even though 
societal attitudes towards the Orange Revolution and the Euromaidan varied 
significantly across different regions, both events have ignited faith in the 
power of joint actions and more positive future perspectives of Ukraine. In- 
deed, Zelensky’s landslide victory marked a moment of overwhelming societal 
optimism (albeit short-lived). The 2019-20 opinion polls show that for the first 
time in a decade, the share of respondents satisfied with their lives exceeded 
the percentage of those dissatisfied (40 per cent to 36 per cent). In their recent 
book, The Zelensky Effect, Olha Onuch and Henry Hale explore the sources and 
mechanisms behind the popularity of a politician that reflected and expressed 
“the hopes and frustration of Ukraine's first ‘Independence generation as 
well as [...] civic duty, the importance of Ukraine's diversity, and the common 


quotidian experiences that bound Ukrainians together”.” 
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The growing confrontation motivated many Russophone Ukrainians to re- 
define their national belonging as Ukrainian. Yet this tendency could already 
be observed among Russian speakers before the war. As the “Ukrainian Region- 
alism” survey shows, already in 2013, 82.9 per cent of respondents declared they 
were Ukrainians (this share was higher than 60 per cent in all oblasts except 
Crimea). Prior to the Euromaidan and the war, 59 per cent of Russian speak- 
ers and 89 per cent of bilinguals identified as Ukrainians, while in 2017, these 
numbers were already 66 per cent and 92 per cent, respectively. As of 2017, over 
60 per cent said their native language is Ukrainian, while the share of declared 
Russian speakers has decreased (from 21.2% in 2013 to 11.4% in 2017). At the 
same time, using Ukrainian and Russian in communication with various social 
groups took different constellations, with the growing popularity of Ukrainian 
in both personal and professional realms (Fig. 3-4). 


Fig. 3-4: Predominant language of communication with various groups, 2017 
(“Ukrainian Regionalism” Survey, University of St. Gallen). 
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The outbreak of the Russo-Ukrainian War caused a tectonic shift in 
Ukrainian ambivalence towards the country’s geopolitical choice. If earlier 
opinions were divided between the desire to join the EU and the alliance with 
Russia, after 2014, this fork became the opposition between EU membership 
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and retaining a non-aligned neutral status. Between 2013 and 2017, support 
among Ukrainians to join the EU nearly doubled - while support to join a 
union that includes Russia decreased by five times. 


Fig. 3-5: Preferable geopolitical choice, 2013-2017, Ukrainian Regionalism Survey 
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Until recently, the perspectives of accession to NATO remained a region- 
ally divisive question. While the overall support has grown from 18 per cent 
in 2013 to 45.1 per cent in 2017, it was still significantly lower in south-eastern 
Ukraine, particularly among Russian speakers and the representatives of the 
older generation. Only after the full-scale invasion did the support for joining 
NATO soar to an unprecedented 83 per cent across Ukraine. 


Nation-Building to the Sound of Sirens 


Surveys conducted before the full-scale Russian invasion revealed that only 
19 per cent of Ukrainians estimated its likelihood as high”. Yet, when it did 
happen, Ukrainians reacted with remarkable cohesion and solidarity. Accord- 
ing to the VALREF survey conducted in April 2022, 70 per cent ofrespondents 
claimed they were prepared to take up arms to defend Ukraine, while 94 per 
cent reported either being ready to help the Ukrainian army or already en- 
gaging in supportive activities (such as financial donations or volunteering). 
The volunteer movement and grassroots networks, developed over the years of 
confrontation in Donbas, have been activated with renewed vigor. In the first 
weeks ofthe war, people in the newly occupied territories showed their attach- 
ment to Ukraine by organizing demonstrations with Ukrainian flags, which 
were then brutally dispersed by the Russian military. For the first time, the 
share of people who thought that things in the country were going in the right 
direction was five times higher than those who held the opposite view (76 per 
cent to 15 per cent in March), remaining as high as 82 per cent in December 
2022. Finally, support for President Zelensky has tripled, reaching an unprece- 
dented 93 per cent.” 

Such cohesion is not unique, and we may witness the classical “rally- 
round-the-flag” effect (a concept introduced by political scientist John Mueller 
in 1970). This phenomenon is typically characterized by a sharp increase in pa- 
triotism and public support for national leaders during war or security crises. 
The durability of such consensus for almost a year at the time of writing makes 
the Ukrainian case quite remarkable. Thus, since May 2022, the percentage of 
respondents who deny the possibility of Ukraine's territorial concessions has 
only grown (from 82 per cent to 85 in December 2022), even if it may prolong 
the war.” 

The war has already taken an enormous toll on Ukraine, causing a demo- 
graphic crisis and the displacement of millions of Ukrainians internally and 
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abroad. It has also led to significant economic problems as millions lost their 
jobs and were forced to flee their homes. According to a report from the World 
Bank, in 2022, Ukraine experienced a tenfold increase in poverty due to war.” 
The number of military and civilian casualties has not yet been precisely calcu- 
lated but is estimated in the tens of thousands. The wailing of air raid sirens has 
become a constant soundtrack of Ukrainian daily life as Russia continues its 
brutal attacks on critical energy infrastructure to demoralize the civilian pop- 
ulation. At the same time, the overwhelming majority continue to believe in an 
eventual Ukrainian victory (over 90 per cent as of August 2022) and brighter 
perspectives for the country’s post-war future.” This unifying aspiration be- 
came a coping strategy — an emotional “anesthesia” that helps Ukrainians re- 
sist and endure exceptionally difficult circumstances. For the majority of re- 
spondents (55 per cent), Ukraine’s victory would mean expelling Russian troops 
from the entire territory and restoring the country’s pre-war borders (as of 
2014).”° The success of such a scenario would inevitably pose the challenges of 
reintegration and transitional justice in regions that have been under Russian 
influence and control since 2014. 

Even though the war currently remains ongoing, and the outcome is un- 
known, February 24, 2022, marked a new tragic milestone in Ukrainian nation- 
building and its radical separation from the “Russian world.” The Russian inva- 
sions brutality, which includes the destruction of residential areas and genoci- 
dal mass violence against civilians, is only likely to expedite this separation. The 
full-scale invasion further strengthened anti-Russian tendencies in Ukrainian 
identity politics. Along with limiting access to Russian media and social net- 
works, introducing language quotas and measures aimed at separating the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church from the Moscow Patriarchate, the politics of spa- 
tial and cultural “derussification” has been gaining momentum in Ukraine. The 
drive to distance the country from the aggressor state is widely supported in 
the society under attack. However, the internal tensions around the Russo- 
phone Ukrainian culture and the “language question’ among Ukraine’s Russian 
speakers will likely pose a challenge to the long-term resilience and cohesion 
of a society traumatized by war. 


Conclusion 


Since the proclamation of independence, Ukrainian society has evolved from 
ambivalence through internal confrontation to growing social unity and soli- 
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darity. The latter trend was significantly accelerated by the external threat from 
Russia since 2014, which left Crimea and part of Donbas out of Ukrainian po- 
litical control. Popular identification with the Ukrainian state and the growing 
salience of Ukrainian identity has been a persistent phenomenon exacerbated 
by the war. The sense of national pride that waxed and waned with every new 
revolution has now become a clear unifying trend in a defiant society. 

Ultimately, the brutality of Russian aggression has caused Ukrainians 
to redefine their national identity on three main pillars: the rejection of the 
“Russian world”, belief in an impeding victory of Ukraine and a brighter post- 
war future, as well as aspirations to integrate with the West. Societal unity in 
the face of aggression has been unprecedented and persistent, but internal 
cleavages may re-emerge as Ukrainians feel the growing human and economic 
costs of war. Prolonged violent conflict makes keeping the balance between 
protecting national security and defending democratic values a challenging 
task. Moreover, given the importance of restoring the territorial integrity 
of Ukraine within its pre-war borders, strategies for reintegrating Crimea 
and Donbas have yet to be developed, as the experience of occupation had an 
alienating effect on these regions. 
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Competing Identities 
of Ukraine's Russian Speakers 


Volodymyr Kulyk 


In the first decade after the breakup of the USSR, both local and Western ex- 
perts believed that Russians and Russian speakers might endanger the social 
stability or even the territorial integrity of the newly independent states they 
had found themselves in. Even in countries such as Ukraine, where the Rus- 
sians seemed to be culturally close to the titular population, most authors did 
not believe that this minority would put up with nationalizing policies allegedly 
pursued by the majority-dominated state. The Russians’ resistance was con- 
sidered inevitable in view of their distinct ethnocultural identity and a strong 
interest in preserving it. 

Two decades after those analyses, it is quite clear that this view was 
mistaken. Instead of successfully mobilizing in defence of their group inter- 
ests, Ukraine’s Russian-speakers have lost much of their distinct ethnocultural 
identity which should have driven such mobilization. In the face of the Russian 
aggression of 2014, most Russian-speakers, even in the seemingly pro-Rus- 
sian east-southern regions, allied with their fellow citizens rather than their 
linguistic ‘brethren across the border. As the analysis below will demonstrate, 
their spectacular choice in favour of Ukraine was based on inconspicuous 
changes in their ethnonational identity over the previous years. Rather than 
forming into a community distinguished by its main language, they had grad- 
ually been transformed from Soviet people into Ukrainians — without drastic 
changes in their language practice. While most of them remained primarily 
Russian-speaking, this is not how they would define themselves. 
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Making Sense of People Speaking Russian 


In many publications ofthe early post-Soviet years, ethnic Russians in Ukraine 
and other former republics were viewed as clear-cut groups with a strong eth- 
nic identity, or even parts of one dispersed group which was often referred to 
as the “new Russian diaspora”." People who had been registered as Russians by 
“nationality” in the last Soviet census of 1989 were assumed to constitute a real 
social collectivity strongly attached to their “ethnic homeland”. Such percep- 
tions not only arose from the essentialist thinking of the time but also from 
the political reality of the early 1990s. Accordingly, studies of the Russian “di- 
aspora” focused on the potential for destabilizing protests against their new 
states of residence which was believed to be related to the size, demographic 
characteristics, and the degree of political organization of the group as well as 
to its treatment by the “host” state and the “ethnic homeland”.” This conflict- 
centred approach to post-Soviet ethnopolitical processes soon received a boost 
in Rogers Brubaker’s influential conceptualization of these processes as a tri- 
adic relationship between a particular “nationalising’ state, the Russian minor- 
ity on its territory, and the Russian state supporting its ethnic “kin” across the 
border.? In this inherently conflictual relationship, the Russians seemed more 
likely to rebel or emigrate than accept their minority status, let alone assimi- 
late. 

Later, scholars came to recognize the inadequacy of treating the post- 
Soviet Russians as a diaspora, of which Russians in Ukraine formed a ho- 
mogenous part clearly distinct from the Ukrainian majority. Andrew Wilson 
was one of the first to emphasize that “questions of national identity in 
Ukraine cannot be understood via a crude contrast between ‘Ukrainians’ as 
the eponymous state-bearing nation and ‘Russians’ as a diaspora group of 
the Russian Federation”.* The rejection of the majority-minority contrast was 
facilitated by a growing awareness among scholars dealing with Ukraine that 
in this post-imperial society “nationality” is not necessarily the most politically 
relevant of all ethnocultural characteristics. As a result of the Soviet regimes 
ambiguous nationalities policies, millions of people embraced Russian as 
their main language but most of them retained their ethnic self-designation 
as Ukrainians. Accordingly, there was a large discrepancy between ethnicity 
and language, meaning that the ethnic and linguistic boundaries between the 
two main groups did not coincide. Dominique Arel and Valeri Khmelko argued 
that post-Soviet Ukrainian society was better described as consisting not of 
two but of three groups: the Ukrainian-speaking Ukrainians, the Russian- 
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speaking Ukrainians and the (overwhelmingly Russian-speaking) Russians.° 
Moreover, they demonstrated that the census data on “native language” greatly 
underestimated the discrepancy between ethnicity and language since many 
people had arguably interpreted that question as pertaining to ethnonational 
background or loyalty rather than linguistic practice. 

In another important publication of the time, Paul Pirie emphasised that 
any categorisation including an unambiguous designation of “nationality” 
was inadequate in a society where “inter-ethnic marriage, language usage and 
urbanisation are all factors which contribute to mixed self-identification’.® 
Therefore, many people identified with both ethnic groups, most frequently 
the Ukrainian and Russian ones, or did not have a stable identification with 
any of them, which often led to the preference for some pan-ethnic identity 
(in the 1990s this usually meant Soviet). Such ambiguous and unstable identi- 
fications were particularly widespread in eastern and southern Ukraine with 
its high level of urbanization, mixed marriages, and the predominant use of 
the Russian language by people of all “nationalities”. 

The realisation of ambiguous lines between the two main groups and a 
tremendous regional variation in their relationship with each other led schol- 
ars to reconsider the likely ethnopolitical consequences of the presence of large 
numbers of Russians and Russian-speakers in post-Soviet Ukraine. First and 
foremost, a mismatch between ethnicity and language meant that key ethnop- 
olitical actors were not always sure what group they should seek to mobilize 
and represent. Simply put, Russophone Ukrainians could be seen as a “vital 
swing group” that the Russian-speaking entrepreneurs did not want to lose to 
the Ukrainian nationalist parties.’ For the Russian-speaking elites of the east 
and south, downplaying ethnicity in favour of language or some other unifying 
characteristic would mean a huge increase in the size of “their” group. More- 
over, given strong local and/or regional identities in certain parts of the country 
and particular economic interests of the regional elites, it was no wonder that 
“local political parties use[d] pan-ethnic boundary markers in order to max- 
imise their potential appeal” and that the “imagined community” that their dis- 
course implied and (re)produced was regionally specific rather than country- 
wide.’ 

While most of the early studies of Ukraine's Russians and Russian speak- 
ers focused on their political response to the post-Soviet reality, in the following 
years scholars became increasingly interested in their cultural response. In his 
study of the Russian-speakers in Ukraine and three other post-Soviet states, 
David Laitin sought to assess their readiness to assimilate into the newly dom- 
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inant culture and/or adjust their ethnolinguistic identities. Laitin concluded 
that in Ukraine, similarly to Kazakhstan and in contrast to Latvia and Esto- 
nia, Russian speakers expected no significant gains from linguistic assimila- 
tion which, therefore, could not reach such a scale in society as to become ir- 
reversible. He argued that ethnic Russians and those titulars who had been 
linguistically assimilated under the USSR soon after its disintegration came 
“to see themselves - in conglomerate terms - as a ‘Russian-speaking popula- 
tion”.’ Laitin failed to admit that Russian-speakers might seek to retain their 
accustomed language without making it a cornerstone of their identity or that 
they might change their language behaviour in some aspects without “tipping” 
into full-fledged assimilation. Moreover, as his analysis focused on comparison 
between different post-Soviet countries, his research downplayed the different 
dynamics in different regions within a certain country and the different prefer- 
ences of ethnic Russians and Russian-speaking titulars within his alleged con- 
glomerate. 

An impressive regional differentiation had by then been demonstrated by 
Ian Bremmer (1994) in a study of the political and cultural preferences of ethnic 
Russians in three Ukrainian cities. In Kyiv and Lviv most Russians seemed to 
opt for integration into the titular-dominated society but in Simferopol, the 
capital of the Russian-dominated Crimean autonomy, they sought to retain 
their accustomed linguistic environment and wanted political conditions that 
would ensure it. Jan Janmaat found similar differences in his study of Russian- 
speaking schoolchildren in Kyiv, Lviv, Odesa, and Donetsk which focused on 
the cultural response to Ukrainianization policies in education." In addition 
to a regional differentiation between the patterns of integration in the first two 
cities and retention in the latter two, Janmaat also detected a remarkable con- 
trast between preferences of mixed couples and “purely” ethnic Russian fami- 
lies in predominantly Ukrainian and Ukrainian-speaking Lviv, with the former 
increasingly opting for assimilation and the latter preferring retention. 

In the following decade, many authors revealed considerable regional 
differentiation in Russian-speakers’ behaviour in both micro- and macro- 
analyses of language and identity processes. In particular, some micro-level 
studies found that Russian-speakers in different parts of Ukraine had come 
to feel Ukrainian based on their country of residence and citizenship, even 
if many of them also felt Russian based on their origin and/or accustomed 
language. Against the background of the traditional ethnolinguistic definition 
of Ukrainian identity in Lviv, these “new Ukrainians” saw the Ukrainian nation 
“rather as a civic community of compatriots, based on common feelings of 
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belonging to the nation, land and loyalty to the state”." In the predominantly 
Russian-speaking city of Odesa, the increased salience of civic Ukrainian 
identity paradoxically led to its projection onto the established ethnic cate- 
gorization of “nationality”, so that people considered themselves Ukrainian 
in both senses. This contributed to the blurring of the very categories of 
“Ukrainian” and “Russian” which people nevertheless considered meaningful. 
At the same time, this Ukrainian identity did not necessarily involve assimi- 
lation into the Ukrainian language or even its addition to one’s active, day-to- 
day repertoire; a positive attitude to the perceived national language was often 
deemed more important. While in Lviv, young Russian-speakers felt the need 
to speak Ukrainian outside of their minority circle, to their peers in Kharkiv 
such adaptation seemed unwarranted and artificial.” 

On a macro-level, survey-based studies confirmed the observed reality of 
the unabated prevalence of Russian, which meant that most people who used 
to rely on it at the outset of independence continued to use it exclusively or pre- 
dominantly and pass it on to their children, in flagrant discrepancy with their 
increasingly Ukrainian ethnolinguistic identity.” Moreover, examinations of 
the factors determining Ukrainian citizens’ political and cultural attitudes 
demonstrated that the region of residence was at least as strong a predictor 
as — in many cases, much stronger than — language use, native language, 
and nationality. This pointed to an essential heterogeneity of the populations 
defined by these characteristics. In one study specifically designed to verify 
Laitin’s argument about the salience of Russian-speaking identity, Lowell Bar- 
rington found that among people speaking Russian all or part of the time, the 
attachment to the self-designation as a “Russian-speaker” was much weaker 
than to those defined by citizenship and ethnicity.” He also confirmed that 
ethnicity and region matter more than language in determining individual 
identities. In his conclusion: ‘As a result, there appears to be no single, unify- 
ing label that the Russian-speakers have found and accepted. Their status as a 
unified ‘identity group is, consequently, ambiguous at best”.'° It is this study 
that I primarily build on in examining identity preferences of people speaking 
mostly Russian, seeking to demonstrate that most of them have acquired a 
salient Ukrainian identity without abandoning their accustomed language. 
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Competing Identifications of Russian-Speakers 


My analysis of changes in ethnonational identifications among the Ukrainian 
population is based on three nationwide surveys conducted by the Kyiv In- 
ternational Institute of Sociology (KIIS) at various times before and after the 
Euromaidan protests and the Russian aggression of 2014. These surveys were 
conducted in February 2012, September 2014, and February 2017. Since the an- 
nexed Crimea and the occupied parts of the Donbas became inaccessible to 
Ukrainian sociologists after 2014, I excluded respondents from those territo- 
ries in the earlier surveys in order to make the data comparable. Therefore, sta- 
tistically significant changes in characteristics presented in the tables reflect 
changes in popular perceptions rather than in the territories controlled by the 
Ukrainian government. Broadly speaking, significant differences are those ex- 
ceeding 3 per cent. 

The first question inquired about primary self-designation (“Who do you 
consider yourself primarily?”) and provided a list of alternatives related to ter- 
ritorial entities of varying scales. The comparison of responses from the two 
most distant surveys, 2012 and 2017, reveals diachronic changes in the relative 
salience of people’s attachment to Ukraine vis-a-vis its competitors on both the 
sub- and supra-national levels, in particular a transformation brought about 
by Euromaidan and the war. Table 1 demonstrates the relative salience of var- 
ious territorially defined identities for those respondents who said that they 
spoke only or predominantly Russian in their everyday lives - against the back- 
ground of the Ukrainian population as a whole. Moreover, the Russian-speak- 
ers’ responses are presented not only for Ukraine as a whole but also for its two 
geographical “halves”, one encompassing the west and the centre and the other 
the east and the south, with vastly different shares of predominantly Russian- 
speaking people and different histories of their residence on the respective ter- 
ritories. 

The table’s figures clearly demonstrate that both the Ukrainian population 
as a whole and its predominantly Russian-speaking part in particular became 
increasingly attached to their country of residence and thus inclined to iden- 
tify themselves primarily in national terms. At the same time, among Rus- 
sian speakers this identification is less predominant than among those people 
using primarily Ukrainian or the two languages equally, while identification 
with their respective localities remains stronger than in the other linguistic 
groups. Moreover, the gap between the Russian-speaking populations of the 
two geographical halves of the country not only persists but grows wider. In 
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the west and centre, the Russian-speaking minority increasingly resembles the 
Ukrainian-speaking majority, while in the east and south the Russian-speak- 
ing majority lags behind in its identification with the Ukrainian state and na- 
tion. This gap vividly demonstrates the crucial importance of the regional di- 
mension of identity processes in Ukraine. 


Table 1: Responses to the survey question: “Whom do you consider yourself primarily” 
(February 2012 and February 2017, in %) 


2012 2017 
Russian speakers Russian speakers 
All All 
West West 
re- d East re- d East 
an an 
spon-| All 6 and spon-| All c and 
dents sur South | dents ene South 
tre tre 
Citizen of Ukraine 54.8 | 43.6] 52.2 41.4 66.2 | 57.5 68.9 53.2 
Resident of local- 
i 27.6 | 281 | 21.2 29.9 23.8 | 28.5 | 23.9 30.3 
ity 
Residentof region | 8.1 12.8 | 6.2 14.5 43 6.1 0.6 8.1 
Resident of the 
A 2.7 6.0 | 71 5.7 1.1 2.4 0.6 3.1 
post-Soviet space 
European 2.5 27 | 53 2.1 13 1.7 2.8 13 
Citizen 
2.8 5.3 8.0 4.6 3.0 3.5 2.8 3.8 
of the earth 
Hard to say 15 15 0.0 1.8 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.2 


The second question compared Ukrainian identity not only with other 
territorial identifications but also with widespread identifications of other 
kinds including those defined by gender, religion, occupation, ideology, eth- 
nicity, and language. Unfortunately, this question was only included in the 
September 2014 survey so we can analyse post-Euromaidan priorities but not 
the evolution for the years of independence (see Table 2). When asked which 
of the listed twenty words best characterize them, being allowed to choose no 
more than three, respondents indicated their identification as “Ukrainians” 
more frequently than any other, even though the characteristic “man/woman” 
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was almost as popular. Although the specific meaning ofthe word “Ukrainian” 
for a particular respondent remains unclear, whether civic, ethnic, or some 
combination thereof, the fact is that this self-perception is extremely salient 
in today’s Ukraine. It is no wonder that people indicating their nationality as 
Russian were much less inclined to think of themselves as Ukrainians than 
those declaring Ukrainian nationality. More surprisingly, one in eight of self- 
designated Russians also considered it important to identify as Ukrainian, 
implying that the latter identification was for them primarily civic, and the 
former primarily ethnic. For allrespondents using mainly Russian in everyday 
life, their identification as Ukrainians turned out to be much more salient 
than that as Russian-speakers, in a clear repudiation ofthe above-mentioned 
predictions of the formation of a distinct Russian-speaking community. 
While less inclined to identify as Ukrainians than those speaking predomi- 
nantly Ukrainian or both languages equally, most Russian speakers primarily 
identified themselves not in terms of language but rather in terms of gender, 
locality, or religion. 

Similarly to the previous question, the two halves of Ukraine differed con- 
siderably in the identification priorities of their residents, particularly among 
those who usually spoke Russian. In the west and centre, Russian speakers 
were much more inclined to identify as Ukrainians than in the east and south 
where, in contrast, local and regional identifications were more prevalent. 
Not only were differences between the geographical parts commensurate with 
those between the two linguistic groups, but also inter-regional differentiation 
was more pronounced in the Russian-speaking group than the Ukrainian- 
speaking one. Perhaps most remarkably, even in the south-eastern part of the 
country people speaking predominantly Russian were more likely to think of 
themselves as Ukrainians than Russian-speakers or Russians, notwithstand- 
ing a strong emphasis by those regions’ elites on the Russian language and 
culture as a crucial element of their distinct identity. 
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Table 2: Responses to the survey question: “Which of the words listed below best char- 
acterises you? [fit is hard for you to choose one, indicate a few but not more than three 
main characteristics” (September 2014, in per cent; shown are figures only for twelve 

options that turned out to be most popular among all respondents) 


Ukraine West + Centre East + South 
Rus- Rus- Rus- Ukrai- . 
All : j : \ Rus- Ukrai- 
sian sian sian nian x yi 
re- X sian nian 
nation- | speak- | speak- | speak- 
spon- . speak- | speak- 
ality ers ers ers 
dents ers ers 
Orthodox 26.4 27.3 28.2 23.5 24.4 29.9 30.7 
Man/woman 44.1 49.2 48.4 45.2 35.2 49.5 57.9 
Worker 5.0 8.3 5.8 1.8 3.2 7:2. 3.9 
Resident of 
my 27.7 20.3 26.6 16.9 27.0 29.9 34.7 
city/village 
x 2 o o 1.2 8 0.0 0.0 
Catholic 3 ` a 
Ukrainian 50.9 12.0 27.2 35.5 68.5 24.3 73.3 
Intelli- 
> 2.8 3.0 3.4 2.4 2.6 3.7 2.7 
gentsia 
Russian 22 25.8 6.3 6.0 0.0 6.3 0.0 
Resident of 
7 14.4 16.5 17.4 7.8 13.5 20.7 6.7 
my region 
Pensioner 11.9 20.5 10.5 7.8 10.4 11.5 25.3 
Patriot 75 23 5.2 7.2 9.5 4.5 14.7 
Russian- 
2.7 11.3 6.9 10.8 0.1 5.3 0.0 
speaker 


It should be noted, however, that the increasing “Ukrainianness” of the 
Russian-speaking part of Ukraine’s population means that most of these peo- 
ple do not cease to be Russian-speaking when becoming (more) Ukrainian. 
Indeed, the share of those using predominantly Russian in their everyday 
life decreased only marginally for the first three decades of independence, 
not least because young people, while knowing the Ukrainian language bet- 
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ter due to its increased use in education, did not speak it more than older 
generations who had been raised and schooled under the Soviet regime.” 
Although more Ukrainian appeared in certain domains such as education, 
public administration, and family communication, in other practices the So- 
viet-induced predominance of Russian persisted or even increased, perhaps 
most importantly in the workplace and the media. Euromaidan and the war, 
while stimulating attachment to Ukrainian as the perceived national language 
and alienation from Russian as the perceived language of the aggressor, did 
not convince a considerable part of Ukraine's population to suddenly change 
their language practice. Although many people who used to speak almost ex- 
clusively Russian seemed to be more willing to use some Ukrainian, at least in 
certain practices, by no means did this change amount to a full-fledged switch 
from one language to the other, which would then be reflected in responses to 
the survey question on everyday language. The surveys of 2012 and 2017 show 
virtually identical distributions of respondents by the language they primarily 
use in everyday life, both in Ukraine as a whole and in each of its geographical 
halves. Public discourse, in particular social media, provided numerous exam- 
ples of both individual declarations of abandonment of the irreparably tainted 
language and objections to perceived infringements on the right to use it.” 
Between these two extremes, most Russian speakers continued to rely on their 
accustomed language without commenting on this choice, thus manifesting 
their perception thereof as being perfectly normal. This has only changed after 
Russia's full-blown invasion of Ukraine in February 2022. 


Explaining the Low Salience of Russian-Speaking Identity 


Perhaps the main factor contributing to the low salience of Russian-speaking 
identification is a lack of clear boundaries between Russian-speaking people 
and the rest of Ukraine’s population. What seems unambiguous in survey data 
using one of the more or less arbitrary criteria for defining “Russian speakers”, 
proves to be messy in real life, where both language practice and ethnolinguis- 
tic identity are anything but clear-cut. Most people in today’s Ukraine use both 
Ukrainian and Russian in their everyday lives, albeit to greatly varying degrees, 
and very many, 21 per cent by self-designation in the 2017 survey, combine the 
two languages more or less equally. Moreover, even among those who speak 
predominantly Russian, many still consider Ukrainian to be their native lan- 
guage; in the 2017 survey, this share was 13 per cent, while a further 36 per cent 
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claimed to have two native languages. Whether this choice is informed by eth- 
nic origin, the idea of Ukrainian as the national language for all citizens, or 
other considerations, people care about their perceived native language no less 
than the language they usually speak - as clearly demonstrated by their prefer- 
ences regarding the language situation and language policy which many sur- 
veys have inquired about.” Such a discrepancy between ethnolinguistic iden- 
tity and language practice was an outcome of Soviet policies that promoted 
identification among Ukrainians with the Ukrainian nation and “its” language, 
on the one hand, and a reliance on Russian as the main language of social mo- 
bility and inter-ethnic unity, on the other. After the proclamation of indepen- 
dence, this discrepancy persisted and even increased as ever more people iden- 
tified as Ukrainians without speaking much of the eponymous language.”° As 
the above analysis has demonstrated, the tendency became stronger after the 
Maidan and the outbreak of war, hence the discrepancy grew even greater. 
For one particular aspect of ethnolinguistic diversity to become much 
more salient than others, the state, or some other influential actor, would have 
to emphasize this aspect in their policies and discourses. Over three decades 
of independence, however, the Ukrainian state has mostly refrained from 
such an emphasis, even if it has prioritised the Ukrainian language and thus 
given some advantages to its speakers. The promotion of Ukrainian, usually 
far from aggressive, did not result in any systematic discrimination against 
speakers of Russian, most of whom could still use their preferred language 
in the workplace, when communicating with public servants, and in other 
practices.” Even in education, where a shift toward Ukrainian was perhaps 
the most perceptible, most of those who wanted their children to be taught 
in Russian (and this by no means included all the people who spoke mainly 
Russian themselves) had, until very recently, no problem finding schools or 
classes which could provide such services. To be sure, many Russian-speakers 
considered themselves, or people like them, to be discriminated against, and 
their share was higher than among those speaking mainly Ukrainian. How- 
ever, this asymmetrical view of discrimination had much to do with the former 
group being accustomed to enjoying the full range of communicative practices 
in their preferred language, a custom that the latter group had never had a 
chance to acquire. Yet, even at the peak of the promotion of Ukrainian under 
President Viktor Yushchenko, 57 per cent of Russian-speaking respondents in 
a 2006 survey by the sociological centre Hromadska Dumka stated that they had 
never encountered manifestations of language-based discrimination against 
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Russian-speakers, while only 13 per cent claimed that they had encountered 
such manifestations quite often.” 

Related to the lack of large-scale discrimination against Russian-speakers 
is a strong presence of political actors (seen as) representing the interests of 
this constituency. Having the full scope of political rights, Russian-speaking 
citizens were able to elect politicians to positions within local councils, the 
national parliament, and sometimes even the presidency who they hoped 
would protect their right to use their preferred language. The best-known 
example of such a language-related vote was the victory of Leonid Kuchma in 
the presidential election of 1994, thanks to overwhelming support by Russian- 
speakers, much of which was predicated on his campaign promise to elevate 
the legal status of Russian.” Although, upon election, Kuchma refused to take 
steps to guarantee the uninhibited use of Russian in all social domains, Rus- 
sian-speaking voters repeatedly brought enough Russian-friendly candidates 
to parliament who then managed to block the most radical Ukrainianization 
measures during the presidencies of Kuchma and Yushchenko. Moreover, 
these votes eventually ensured the victory of Viktor Yanukovych who launched 
a counteroffensive against Ukrainianization, culminating in the passing of a 
new language law in 2012 that elevated the status of Russian, thereby legal- 
ising its actual prevalence in most social domains. This victory, as well as the 
earlier successes of Yanukovych's party in the parliamentary elections of 2006 
and 2007, stemmed from a mobilization of Ukraine’s eastern and southern 
constituencies by the anti-Orange elites who emphasized proximity to Rus- 
sia and the reliance on the Russian language as those regions’ core values.“ 
While obviously detrimental to identification with Ukraine as a whole, this 
mobilization did not prioritize linguistic identity but regional and local ones, 
thus not only contributing to their prevalence in the east and south but also to 
the alienation of these regions’ residents from their compatriots in the west 
and centre, which also meant disunity of the Russian-speaking population 
nationwide. Moreover, in seeking power across the entirety of Ukraine, rather 
than just its eastern and southern parts, Yanukovych and his associates had 
to balance their support for the Russian language with a recognition of the 
value of Ukrainian, just as their opponents mostly refrained from explicit 
de-legitimization of Russian and its speakers. Indeed, no major party ever 
presented itself as representing only one of the two main language groups or 
geographical halves of the country, even if some came to be widely seen as 
such. The lack of institutionalization of ethnolinguistic differences was no less 
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important for national unity than the representation of different groups in 
power bodies and their influence on policymaking. 

While politicians kept the fragile balance between the interests of 
Ukrainian- and Russian-speakers, members of both alleged groups increas- 
ingly perceived themselves as Ukraine's citizens or simply Ukrainians due 
to their participation in many practices prioritizing this identity, from ed- 
ucation to traveling with a Ukrainian passport to watching Ukrainian sport 
teams compete with foreign ones. By the second decade of independence, 
this identification prevailed in both of the main language groups and in all 
macro-regions of Ukraine, even if the anti-Orange mobilization somewhat 
undermined its strength among the Russian-speakers of the east and south. 
The outbreak of war with Russia in 2014 brought Ukrainian citizens a new 
experience of defending one’s country and/or expecting an attack by a foreign 
army, an experience that was widely claimed to have increased both identi- 
fication with Ukraine and alienation from Russia. As a result, even in these 
regions, people predominantly speaking Russian by no means thought of 
themselves primarily as Russian-speakers or Russians, two identifications 
whose combined popularity in the 2014 survey did not exceed that of their self- 
perception as Ukrainians. In the west and centre, the prevalence of Ukrainian 
identification was much stronger. Both the great regional variation of Russian- 
speaking identification and its low salience compared to the Ukrainian one 
clearly demonstrates that there is no unified Russian-speaking identity group, 
just people outside of Russia who continued speaking primarily Russian. 
After February 2022, many of them found it problematic to continue speaking 
Russian, a language which they came to associate with the enemy. 
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The Donbas: A Region and a Myth 


Oleksandr Zabirko 


While the entire world was looking with horror at the ongoing war in Ukraine, 
there was still one country in Europe where the word “war” was not mentioned 
in the official media: the Russian Federation. In the official parlance of the 
Kremlin, the undisguised Russian invasion of Ukraine was referred to as a 
“special military operation to defend the Donetsk and Luhansk People’s Re- 
publics” or simply a “special operation in the Donbas.” The supposed goal of 
this operation was to “demilitarize and denazify Ukraine” in order to prevent 


”! Since Ukraine con- 


the imminent “genocide of the population of the Donbas. 
trolled about two-thirds of the Donetsk and Luhansk administrative regions 
prior to the start of the Russian military onslaught on February 24, 2022, the 
genocide allegation, coupled with Russia’s recognition of “people’s republics” 
within the administrative boundaries of Ukrainian territories, became a 
“veritable” reason for war. 

Distorting and obfuscating the truth has long ago become an essential 
part of the Russian leadership's political repertoire. Without adhering to this 
perfidious rhetoric, it is nevertheless worth taking a closer look at the con- 
struct of the “Russian-speaking people of the Donbas” - after all, for more 
than eight years the Donbas has been the scene of a fierce struggle between the 
Ukrainian armed forces and the (pro-)Russian “people's militias” from Donetsk 
and Luhansk. But what actually is Donbas and who are its inhabitants? 


Territory and History 


The Donets Basin (donetskii basein in Russian), or Donbas for short, was origi- 
nally not a topographical, political, or cultural term, but primarily a geological 
one. It refers to the coal deposits in the basin of the river Siverskyi Donets, 
which, since the late 19th century, enabled the rapid growth of local heavy 
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industry. Thus, the territorial affiliation of Donbas, or rather the defining of 
certain localities and areas as being part of the Donbas, was decided based 
on what lay several hundred meters below ground. Therefore “historical Don- 
bas” includes not only the Russian-speaking agglomerations of Donetsk and 
Luhansk, but also the Ukrainian agricultural regions, the Greek and Tatar 
settlements on the coast of the Sea of Azov, and even parts of Rostov Oblast in 
what is now the Russian Federation. 

In terms of topography, the Donbas belongs to a steppe area that used to 
be called the “wild field”, essentially a no man’s land. This reputation saw it 
attract those seeking greater freedoms, leading to the wild field becoming a 
free, Cossack steppe land. Even after the free steppe was conquered, the fron- 
tiers closed, the Zaporozhian Cossackdom abolished, and the Don Cossacks in- 
corporated into the Russian Empire, the metropolis’ hold on this former fron- 
tier region remained weak, while the people’s free spirit died hard. Moreover, 
while industrial development from the latter half of the 19th century onward, 
certainly tightened the grip of the Russian imperial administration over this 
sparsely populated area, it also opened the region to massive levels of migra- 
tion, thereby recreating the former frontiers in a symbolic sense. 

The prerequisites for the formation of the Donbas as an industrial hub 
arose in the late 18th century and were closely connected to the geopoliti- 
cal interests of the Russian Empire in the Black Sea area. After a series of 
successful wars against the Ottoman Empire, and the forceful liquidation of 
the Crimean Khanate as an independent Tatar state in 1783, Russia seized 
the Northern Black Sea coast and launched an ambitious project of building 
new seaports and strengthening its navy. These ambitions required a solid 
industrial base, therefore the vast reserves of coal discovered as early as 1721 in 
the territory of present-day Donbas acquired new value. In 1795, by decree of 
Empress Catherine II, the authorities started the construction of the Luhansk 
iron foundry and established new coal mines in Lysychia Balka, now the town 
of Lysychansk. 

These first islets of industrial society in what is now the Donbas had a 
somewhat paradoxical nature, combining advanced technology and a modern 
pioneering spirit with the archaic social structures of the Russian state. Both 
the mines and factory where subject to a severe regime of military discipline, 
where workers were basically treated like soldiers. Their whole life was regu- 
lated by the “mining statute”, which generally followed the norms of the army 
statute: officials were given military ranks, while military courts observed and 
enforced labor discipline, punishing workers for even the slightest offence. 
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Furthermore, this industrialization and technological development re- 
quired foreign capital and knowledge, which were welcomed by the Russian 
authorities, but ultimately altered the perception of the former “wild field” by 
adding new facets and new tensions to the area. While the colonial practices of 
British, French, German, and (especially) Belgian entrepreneurs in the Donbas 
resulted in the region being nicknamed “the white Congo”,” rapid industrial 
growth also fueled hopes of a “New America” arising in the East European 
prairies. This optimistic expectation was famously pronounced by Aleksandr 
Blok in his eponymous poem.’ Unsurprisingly, the free steppe was not free 
for everyone. Pernicious ethnic tension and severe economic exploitation 
were facts of life, yet this reputation did not discourage people from seeking 
freedom and fortune in the Donbas. 

Despite the influences of Western urban culture, the dual military-civic 
structures of the newly founded industrial settlements became a distinct fea- 
ture of pre-Soviet Donbas and arguably forged the peculiar political culture of 
this mining region, which would persist over the subsequent decades and sur- 
vive different state formations and political regimes. 

At the core of the region’s path dependent trajectory, one may identify the 
socio-political and cultural characteristics of stone coal as a natural resource, 
which facilitates certain types of production and social structures. In culture 
and literature, resources are often associated with certain models of political 
order and domination: cotton production, for example, is associated with slav- 
ery (as in the southern United States), and grain cultivation with serfdom (as 
in the Russian Empire). In this sense, coal mining can also be considered a cul- 
ture-forming phenomenon. 

However, the idea of coal mining areas as regions that decisively promoted 
the emergence of the first “mass democracies”, famously postulated by Tim- 
othy Mitchell in his book Carbon Democracy (2013), is not as easily established 
when looking at the development of the Donbas. Although one can find clear 
and frequent references to the miners’ and workers’ strong sense of commu- 
nal solidarity, one looks in vain for the image of a consolidated, institution- 
alized democracy or an open society. Similarly, the role of social-democratic 
ideology or trade unions remained marginal and was often overshadowed by 
the regions supposed affinity to various forms of political radicalism and au- 
thoritarian rule. Arguably, the Donbas never managed to produce any political 
organization or movement that would fit into Western historical framework. 
According to Hiroaki Kuromiya, “class” and “nation,” the two major political 
concepts that arose in reaction to the Enlightenment, did not necessarily apply 
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to the politics ofthe Donbas.* Leon Trotsky’s claim that “One cart go to the 
Donbas without a gas mask”, best describes the noxious political history ofthe 
region: everyone from Moscow to Kyiv and every political party from the far- 
right to Marxists seems to have gotten burned politically in this region. 

In the early 1920s, the Donbas was often perceived as the laboratory for the 
creation of the Soviet “new man” and a motor for a profound social transfor- 
mation - an attitude famously captured in Dziga Vertov’s avant-garde movie 
Enthusiasm (1931). However, already in the late 1920s this transformation was 
firmly anchored within the totalitarian policies of Stalinism, which turned the 
Donbas into a testing ground for “rapid industrialization’, the “collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture”, and the “aggravation of the class struggle”.” While the 
regions rural population was decimated by the 1932-33 Holodomor (or the 
Great Famine), the infamous Shakhty Trial of 1928, the first show trial of the 
Stalin era, heralded the beginning of the “purges” in industry. The launch of 
the so-called Stakhanovite movement in 1935 also placed Donbas coalmining 
at the very center of the all-Soviet campaign intended to increase worker 
productivity in all segments of industry and agriculture, turning it into a trope 
within state ideology and the perceived epitome of Soviet identity. 

The rise of coal and steel production in the Donbas reached its climax in 
the late 1960s and 1970s and was followed by rapid decline in the early 1980s 
due to the increasing role of oil and gas both in the global economy and So- 
viet exports. This resulted in the mining sector becoming increasingly depen- 
dent on state support, precipitating a long period of stagnation culminating 
in a wave of miners’ strikes from the late 1980s into the 1990s - in the wake 
of Ukrainian independence. The transition towards a capitalist economy only 
accelerated the economic and social decline of the region's historically mono- 
industrial towns. Moreover, since the 2000s, the growing socio-economic ten- 
sions in the Donbas “re-activated” issues of language and identity, thus making 
its Ukrainian-Russian dualism susceptible to political manipulation. 


Languages and Identity 


The Russian-speaking population of the Donbas, which sits at the core of 
Putin’s contemporary war rhetoric, is by no means a “natural”, but rather a 
hybrid historical phenomenon. Like most other Ukrainians, the people of 
the Donbas are largely bilingual, with Russian clearly dominating everyday 
communication. However, Russian as a high variety (i.e. the language variety, 
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which has a higher prestige and is used for official purposes) was ultimately 
established in the Donbas only after the Second World War as a result of both 
state-sponsored Russification, particularly in the sphere of education, and the 
growing difference between urbanity and rusticity in Soviet Ukraine. During 
this period, the Ukrainian language was largely considered the language of the 
rural areas. As a consequence of the forced urbanization and industrialization 
of the Donbas, it often came to be perceived as a sign of cultural and social 
backwardness with those who moved to the cities and towns tending to switch 
to Russian in the public sphere and retain their use of Ukrainian only when 
communicating with relatives. 

Nevertheless, the Ukrainian element has always been a constitutive part 
of regional identity, even though its role had often been downgraded to the 
level of folklore. For instance, in the popular Soviet musical comedy “The Young 
Years” (Gody molodye, 1959), which takes place in the Donbas and Kyiv, all the 
characters speak Russian, but all the songs are performed in Ukrainian. 

The image of an industrial “melting pot” facilitated a regional attitude of 
national indifference, which under the conditions of Soviet cultural and edu- 
cation policies, could only mean its further Russification. Indeed, while this 
tendency could also be observed across wider Soviet Ukraine, intellectual re- 
sistance against this state of affairs is associated, first and foremost, with Ivan 
Dzyuba, a philologist from Donets’k, who in his 1965 book Internationalism or 
Russification? directly addressed and criticized the Communist Party leader- 
ship for its policy on nationalities. Although Dzyuba articulated his criticism 
from a Marxist standpoint, he was still sentenced to five years in prison in 1972. 
Despite this, Dzyba and other prominent dissidents from the Donbas, such 
as the poet Vasyl’ Stus or the human-rights activist Oleksa Tykhyi, undoubt- 
edly contributed to the image of the Donbas as a place of dissidence within 
Ukrainian culture, constantly challenging the official Soviet monopoly. 

Like other coal and steel regions, such as Germany’s Ruhr valley or Poland’s 
Upper Silesia, today’s Donbas can probably be described as a translocal entity: 
an area that has no clear administrative or natural boundaries, and only gains 
contours and solidity through various narratives, such as those found in litera- 
ture and film - and often through a nostalgic retrospective. Since Soviet times, 
industrial culture and the working man's ethos have been a source of collective 
pride and cornerstones of local identity, which blurred ethnic, religious, or ide- 
ological boundaries. However, since the 1970s, most of the mines, factories, and 
machinery have hardly been modernized or restructured, having continued to 
be exploited until their imminent collapse. As a typical old industrial region, 
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the Donbas has inherited its economic base from the early era ofindustrializa- 
tion with its inflexible large-scale enterprises as well as a high industrial den- 
sity coupled with below-average economic growth. Against this background, 
the memory of the Soviet era mutated into a myth of the “golden age” in which 
the region was still considered the engine of the wider Soviet economy. It was 
precisely this mythology that made the local population particularly receptive 
to Russia’s neo-imperial propaganda. 


Separatism and Beyond 


In 1991, the overwhelming majority of the Donbas population voted for 
Ukrainian independence. Yet, when the Soviet Union collapsed, the Donbas 
immediately became the most troublesome spot for Kyiv. The problem was 
not just that the Donbas had a large Russian population, or that it was highly 
Russified linguistically and culturally, but rather the exaggerated political 
ambitions of the regional elites and the incompatibility of the old industrial 
structures with the rules of the new capitalist economy. 

On the other hand, after the fall of communism in 1989-91, the Donbas 
often became an object of deliberate “othering” by the Ukrainian political and 
cultural elites precisely because of its historical and structural peculiarities, 
thus serving as contrasting foil for the nation-building practices of the new 
state. Being often portrayed as a reservation of the collective Other or as a “sick” 
and “ugly” part of the Ukrainian national body, the Donbas was now obliged to 
adapt to an unsettled, subaltern status. 

Before 2014, however, there was no pronounced cultural, let alone political, 
separatism or irredentism in the Donbas. Although Russias meddling in local 
politics intensified after Ukraine’s Orange Revolution in 2004, and the region 
soon became the electoral stronghold of the pro-Russian “Party of Regions” 
(and its leader Viktor Yanukovych), this remained firmly anchored in the all- 
Ukrainian context, with separatist and secessionists agenda still a marginal 
feature. The population on both sides of the Russian-Ukrainian border was 
convinced that this border should be passable for people and goods in both 
directions. Faced with a geostrategic choice between Europe and Russia, the 
Donbas residents probably did not reject the pro-European, democratic aspi- 
rations of the Ukrainian Euromaidan movement as such. Rather, they rejected 
the entire premise through which such a geopolitical choice had to be made in 
the first place. 
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According to the results of a poll conducted by the Kyiv International In- 
stitute of Sociology in the spring of 2014 - before the active military clashes 
commenced - only one-third of the population of the Donetsk and Luhansk 
regions supported the idea of stronger affiliation with Russia. Another third 
favored a broader level of autonomy for the Donbas within the Ukrainian state, 
while roughly the remaining third wanted to preserve the status quo. In 2014, 
the pseudo-referendum on the creation of the two independent “people's re- 
publics” in the territory of Donbas was held by pro-Russian activists within the 
context of a regional power vacuum and the overall confusion that followed 
the, by then, ex-President Yanukovych's escape to Russia. Moreover, the ref- 
erendum only took place in a few cities (mainly in the Donetsk agglomera- 
tion) without independent election observers, therefore it remains unknown 
what proportion of the population actually participated in this “state-building 
event”. 

Similarly, one can hardly speak of a Russian “popular uprising” in the 
region. The maximum number of participants in the pro-Russian rallies in 
Donetsk, a city with over a million inhabitants, was about 30.000 to 35.000 
people, with the total number who stormed administrative buildings and 
subsequently participated in units of the “people’s militia’ only being about 
1.500 to 2.000. While the participation of Russian citizens in the hostilities in 
these territories has become the subject of heated debate since the outbreak of 
the conflict, the glorification of Russian “volunteers” and their participation in 
the fighting in eastern Ukraine is increasingly proving to be a leading theme 
of literary productions, being expressed in numerous published texts with an 
almost touching directness and simplicity. An illustration of this is provided 
by the anthology Vybor Donbassa (“The Choice of the Donbas”). Published in 
2017, the volume, which is full of contributions by writers from Yaroslavl, 
Moscow, Orenburg, Chelyabinsk, and other Russian cities, makes it clear that 
the supposed “Donbas choice” was predominantly made outside the Donbas.‘ 

Indeed, long before the events of 2014, some prominent Russian authors 
had already envisaged a war in the Donbas as both a trigger for major changes 
in Russian society and as the pivotal moment for Russia’s reemergence as a 
global power. For instance, Zakhar Prilepin’s Terra Tartara, a “prophetic” essay 
published in 2009, predicted mass uprisings starting in Russia shortly after the 
outbreak of a war in Ukraine: 


There were some problems with one of [our] country’s former colonies, the 
land of Ukraine, where, somehow, slowly and gradually, a civil war broke 
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out, with West fighting East. (...) Of course, it was necessary to do some- 
thing about it, since all over the country volunteer units were beginning to 
organize themselves. Easily crossing the state border, they were vanishing 
into the vast open spaces of Ukraine.” 


Having acquired military experience in the “Ukrainian Civil War”, numerous 
Russian volunteers are returning to Russia to resume their fight for the na- 
tional cause on the “home front”. Similar scenarios are proposed in various 
novels that explore a forthcoming war in Ukraine written between 2003 and 
2010 by authors from the Donbas: Fedor Berezin, Georgii Savitskii (both from 
Donetsk) and Gleb Bobrov (from Luhansk). Bobrov’s novel The Era of the Stillborn 
(2008), Berezin’s War 2010: The Ukrainian Front (2009), and Savitskii’s Battlefield 
Ukraine. The Broken Trident (2009) all characterize the Ukrainian state as a “still- 
born” geopolitical anomaly, which will give way to the rise of a new Eurasian 
empire, or even the re-established USSR. In all these texts, Ukraine in general, 
and the Donbas in particular, turn into a battleground and the place where the 
fable of Russia’s imperial recovery begins. Unsurprisingly, all of these writers 
have seized the opportunity to take an active part in the war in the Donbas, 
grasping the chance to become the heroes of their own stories. 

What unites this body of anti-Ukrainian literature, written both by Russian 
and the local authors, is the geo-political function attributed to the Donbas asa 
borderland region. As the much-desired imperial renaissance of Russia is ob- 
structed by social atomization and corruption, the new imperial community 
is imagined as extending beyond the borders of the Russian Federation. Thus, 
the revival of the Russian state starts with the rescue of “compatriots” living in 
the Donbas. Rogers Brubaker defines this kind of political attitude as “trans- 
border nationalism of the external national homeland”, but while for Brubaker 
the typical goals of this sort of nationalism are to “promote the welfare, sup- 
port the activities and institutions, assert the rights, and protect the interests 
of one’s own ethnonational kin in other states”,° in Russian patriotic literature 
it is frequently applied in order to deny the very existence of those states. In- 
deed, the territories themselves are describes as attributable to Russia since 
they are already inhabited by a Russian-speaking population. 

Caught in the Russian neo-imperial dreams, the Donbas not only became 
the site of the largest military contestation in Europe since the Second World 
War but is also currently experiencing an unprecedented wave of urbicides, 
through the deliberate destruction of urban areas by the Russian artillery, and 
the expulsion of the local population. Moreover, the identity of the Donbas as 
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a region with distinct, recognizable features has already become questionable. 
In the Russian geopolitical imagery, the area is now firmly anchored within 
the historical brand of Novorossiya (literally “New Russia”) as well as within the 
concept of russkiy mir, or the Russian world. Both concepts intrinsically deny 
the regions cultural and ethnic diversity, reducing it to an area unequivocally 
attributed to the Russian sphere of political and cultural uniformity. 

In Ukraine, however, the question of whether the Donbas deserves recog- 
nition as a distinct region remains, at least, debatable. Already in 2021, Oleksiy 
Danilov, the Secretary of the National Security and Defense Council and the 
former mayor Luhansk, pointed out that the word “Donbas” does not appear 
in official Ukrainian state documents and should therefore be abandoned al- 
together in favor of the more politically correct and neutral-sounding names 
of the local oblasts (administrative regions) Donetsk and Luhansk.? This bu- 
reaucratic logic notwithstanding, the term itself remains ubiquitous in the lan- 
guage of Ukrainian literature and media. 

Yet, even if the future of the Donbas remains contested and obscure, its 
physical and symbolic survival today seems only possible within the bound- 
aries of the pluralist and democratic Ukrainian state. 


Re-Imagining Ukrainian Donbas 


The growing interest in the Eastern borderlands, with the purpose of over- 
coming the country’s supposed East-West divide, was a visible trend in the 
Ukrainian literature of the 2000s resulting in some notable shifts in Ukraine’s 
imagined geography. Although in many literary texts the Donbas still features 
as the realm of collapsing Soviet industry and corrupted national conscious- 
ness, other depictions that sought to present the region’s symbolic re-integra- 
tion into the Ukrainian cultural sphere, proved far more productive and suc- 
cessful. 

Serhiy Zhadan, a writer from the East, has particularly distinguished him- 
self in this respect. In his novel Voroshylovhrad (2010), Zhadan follows the devel- 
opment of a young city dweller who unexpectedly becomes the heir to a run- 
down petrol station located somewhere in the Donbas, in the middle of the 
eastern Ukrainian “transit landscape”. The new owner tries to come to terms 
with this unexpected and undesired property; however, he soon recognizes the 
no-man’s land of the Donbas steppe as his “own place” and learns how to defend 
it against the intrigues and attacks of the local oligarchs and their mafia net- 
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works. Today, it is tempting to interpret this plot as a metonymy for Ukraine’s 
coming to terms with the neglected and largely troublesome region on its east- 
ern border, however, Zhadar's text, full of lyrical intermezzos and allegoric mo- 
tives, escapes such straightforward parallels to the current geopolitical reality. 
In fact, the words “Ukraine” or “Russia” are not even mentioned in his novel. 

Zhadan sticks to this strategy of deliberate poetic obfuscation of political 
realities in his more recent novel Internat (2017), which directly addresses the 
Russian military onslaught in the Donbas after 2014. In the book, the author 
describes an inner transformation of the protagonist, Pasha, as a result of his 
direct confrontation with the war. While trying to rescue his nephew from an 
orphanage in the occupied territory, Pasha gradually reconsiders his apolitical 
attitude and his self-selected role as an outsider. The hellish experience of trav- 
elling through his occupied hometown (recognizable as Debaltseve, the site of 
a major battle between Ukrainian army and Russian paramilitary units in 2015) 
forces Pasha to acknowledge his indifferent and apolitical attitudes as the fer- 
tile ground for the ongoing war. At the end of the story, an apathetic “Donbas 
dweller” turns into a self-conscious citizen who takes responsibility for his de- 
cisions and cares for those in need. 

Instead of focusing on the issues of state or nation building, in both novels 
Zhadan pursues communitarian ideals of social cohesion and demonstrates 
mechanisms of solidarity, which function within the small communities of 
friends, relatives, and neighbors. Against this background, the proletarian 
ethos and the collectivist ideals of a coal-mining region no longer appear as the 
relics of the Soviet past but allow for the symbolic re-integration of the Donbas 
into the Ukrainian national project. Of course, this re-integration cannot be 
reduced to the writings of a single author. Other Ukrainian writers and poets 
such as Volodymyr Rafeenko, Evgeniya Belorusets, Andrey Kurkov, and Iya 
Kiva have also developed their own approaches for dealing with this war-torn 
region. Although it is hardly possible to reduce their literary discourses to a 
common denominator, one may still observe a poetic resemanticization of the 
Donbas in these contemporary Ukrainian publications (written both in the 
Russian and Ukrainian languages). Here the Donbas features as the terrain of 
historical anomie, where periods of radical political transformation and sheer 
violence trigger a constant feeling of anxiety over the perceived lack of social 
norms and moral standards, yet this uninviting terrain can still be treated 
with compassion and sympathy. Thus, in contemporary Ukrainian poetry, 
the former realm of the collective Other is often transformed into a nostal- 
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gic or melancholic landscape of abandoned industrial sites and collapsing 
architecture, evoking feelings of loss, decay, and sorrow. 

In times of war, however, the decay is usually perceived not as a gradual 
and slow process, which invites the reader to undertake contemplation and re- 
flection. Instead, it becomes synonymous with artillery barrages and air raids, 
and therefore is often presented as a quick and painful decomposition of the 
entire region or as the sudden and unexpected collapse of the life-worlds of its 
inhabitants. In her poem Decomposition (2014) Lyuba Yakimchuk, a poet from 
Pervomaisk, in the Luhansk oblast, summarizes this traumatic experience as 
follows: 


nothing changes on the eastern front 
well, I’ve had it up to here 

at the moment of death, metal gets hot 
and people get cold 

don't talk to me about Luhansk 

it’s long since turned into hansk 

Lu had been razed to the ground 

to the crimson pavement 

my friends are hostages 

and | can’t reach them, | can’t do netsk 
to pull them out of the basements 
from under the rubble (...) 

there’s no poetry about war 

just decomposition 

only letters remain 

and they all make a single sound — rrr 
Pervomaisk has been split into pervo and maisk 
into particles in primeval flux 

war is over once again 

yet peace has not come (...) 

| stare into the horizon 

it has narrowed into a triangle 
sunflowers dip their heads in the field 
black and dried out, like me 

| have gotten so very old 

no longer Lyuba 

just a-ba 
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Since 2014 not only the political future of the Donbas, but its sheer existence 
as recognizable regional entity remains opaque. On the one hand, after eight 
years of military contestation it is becoming increasingly clear that the area 
does not represent a consolidated communal or regional structure but is rather 
a terrain with multiple splits and ruptures. The ongoing war certainly changes 
the self-perception and the regional identity of the people on both sides of the 
frontline. The geopolitical “decomposition” caused by the Russian aggression 
against Ukraine is mirrored and amplified here by myriad smaller splits within 
local communities and even families. The spirit of war nurtures old wounds 
and opens new ones. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the semantics of the word “Donbas” 
have expanded beyond the mere denomination of the old coal-basin and the 
corresponding industrial sites. It became a synonym for political instability, 
economic decay, but also for the remarkable solidarity and stubborn resistance. 
With the former geopolitical periphery becoming more and more central, the 
tenacity of the Donbas is perhaps that of a myth, rather than that of a certain 
area. This is the myth about a harsh terrain populated by simple and unde- 
manding inhabitants, who live by simple rules and stick together against all 
odds. Or as Serhiy Zhadan (2011) puts it: 


Everything that you make with your hands, works for you. 
Everything that reaches your conscience beats 

in rhythm with your heart. 

We stayed on this land, so that it wouldn't be far 
for our children to visit our graves. 

This is our island of freedom, 

our expanded 

village consciousness. 

(...) 

because, man, as long as we’re together, 

there’s someone to dig up this earth, 

and find in its warm innards 

the black stuff of death 

the black stuff of life. 
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Towards Gender Equality in the Ukrainian Society 


Tamara Martsenyuk 


Gender equality has been one of the values of democratic societies for more 
than 50 years. Its declaration as a value implies the achievement of an equal 
position for both women and men in all spheres of life in society through the 
legal provision of equal rights and opportunities and the elimination of gen- 
der discrimination. It also infers an application of temporary special measures 
aimed at eliminating the imbalance in the opportunities of women and men in 
exercising equal rights. 

These ideas should be put into practice by building sustainable institutional 
support for gender equality: the equal involvement of women and men in vari- 
ous spheres of public life, such as family, politics, security and defense; taking 
into account the needs of different categories of the population, such as women 
and men of different ages, marital status, region of origin, or states of health; 
counteracting gender stereotypes and gender violence; and expanding aware- 
ness-raising activities and a culture of gender equality. 

In Ukraine, a lot has been done over the last 30 years to draw attention to 
the topic of gender equality and human rights in general. Firstly, a national 
mechanism for ensuring gender equality has been developed. Back in 2005, the 
Law of Ukraine “On ensuring equal rights and opportunities for women and 
men’ was adopted. Ukraine also became the first post-Soviet country to adopt 
a law against domestic violence in 2001. The work of the executive authorities 
tasked with overseeing these policies is coordinated by the Government Com- 
missioner for Gender Policy. These are all components of so-called “top-down” 
approach regarding the regulation of gender equality. 

Secondly, bottom-up approach (grass root activism) is also important, es- 
pecially through the work of women’s feminist movements that fight for equal 
rights. This chapter will take a closer look at the process that has led to the for- 
mation of the women’s movement in Ukraine and its role in ensuring gender 
equality in Ukrainian society. 
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The Women's Movement in Ukraine: A Brief History of Visibility 


Feminism as an organized women’s movement and cultural tradition, emerged 
in Ukraine during the 1890s. Tovarystvo ruskikh zhenshchin [The Association of 
Ukrainian Women], founded in 1884 in Stanislav (now Ivano-Frankivsk) by the 
writer and feminist Natalia Kobrynska (1855-1920), is historically considered 
the first women’s organization. In 1887, the first Ukrainian women’s almanac 
The First Wreath was published by Kobrynska together with the Ukrainian 
publisher, writer, and civil activist Olena Pchilka. Additionally, through her 
Women’s Library collection, Kobrynska also published other works for women, 
written by women. However, the largest women's organization in Halychyna 
(Galicia), and the Ukrainian lands in general, was the Union of Ukrainian 
Women. During the 1930s, this organization was headed by another well- 
known activist of the women’s movement, the journalist and writer Milena 
Rudnytska (1892-1979). 

“History Without Women’ is the title of the introduction to Martha Bo- 
hachevsky-Chomiak’s book Feminists despite themselves: women in Ukrainian com- 
munity life, 1884-1939. This work, is considered to be the first thorough study 
of the women’s movement in Ukraine, particularly during the second half of 
the 19th and first half of the 2oth centuries. As the researcher indicates in an 
interview: “Women tried to do something practical everywhere. But women’s 
work is very exhausting, and it turns out that you do what you have to do, and 
then there is neither energy nor desire to sit down and write: this is my concept, 
this is what I did.” Therefore, the researcher indicates that so-called “pragmatic 
feminism” was inherent to that period. 

During Soviet times, the dominant position was occupied by the gender 
construct of the working mother. Martha Bohachevsky-Chomiak indicates 
that the women’s issue in the USSR remained a purely social and political 
issue in which soviet women were integrated into society through active par- 
ticipation in the economy. Bohachevsky-Chomiak points out that ’woman’s 
rights merge with the duties of a mother, and a woman does not exist as a 
self-contained unit. There is a woman in the service of the state, which she 
did not build.” At a time when nearly one hundred percent of women worked 
full-time, the state was responsible for raising children. Motherhood was 
considered almost the greatest duty to the state while the role of the father 
was marginalized. 

A large number of women’s non-governmental organizations have existed 
in Ukraine since the 1990s. According to data from the State Statistics Commit- 
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tee, as of 2000, there were about a thousand registered women’s non-govern- 
mental organizations in Ukraine. However, these organizations have never be- 
come mainstream in terms of membership and women's participation in their 
activities, comprising only 4 per cent of all non-governmental organizations. 

It is interesting to note, however, that even in the 1990s, along with more 
traditional womens organizations, such groups were still being established 
and were not afraid to include the word “feminism” in their titles. In partic- 
ular, it is worth singling out the non-governmental organization “Progressive 
Women’ Vinnytsia Feminist Society, which was founded in 1995 under the lead- 
ership of Natalia Kozlova and is still operating today. 

Since the 1990s, most Ukrainian women’s organizations, with the excep- 
tion of scientific or educational gender centers, have focused their activities 
on resolving social problems that are considered exclusive to women. These 
include the protection of motherhood and childhood, providing assistance to 
disabled children, and support for low-income single mothers. At the same 
time, several women’s organizations within the Ukrainian diaspora that, 
in addition to traditional “women’s issues”, such as the preservation of the 
Ukrainian language and culture, seek to defend ideas such as the dignity and 
inviolability of women, compliance with international standards in the field 
of human rights, and adherence to the rule of law. Key to this was founding 
of the Toronto-based World Federation of Ukrainian Women’s Organizations 
(WFUWO) in 1948, which unites 31 organizations from 21 countries on four 
continents. The activities of WFUWO, particularly in recent years, have also 
concerned the following topics as drawing attention to gender-based violence, 
involving women in peace-making processes, and the role of men in ensuring 
equal rights and opportunities. 

Feminism as a theme in post-Soviet studies originated in the field of liter- 
ary studies. Regarding the development of the topic of feminist discourse in 
literature, it is worth mentioning the figure of Solomiia Pavlychko (1958-1999), 
a professor at the University of Kyiv-Mohyla Academy and one of the founding 
members of the feminist seminar at the Institute of Literature of the National 
Academy of Sciences of Ukraine. The seminar had a rather informal format: 
in addition to Pavlychko, researchers interested in the topic included Tamara 
Hundorova, Vira Ageieva, and Nataliya Shumylo. 

The results of this intellectual circle’s research have proven to be quite 
fruitful. Examples of their more prominent works include the following: 
Women’s Space: Feminist Discourse of Ukrainian Modernism (2003) by Vira Ageieva 
and Femina Melancholica: Sex and Culture in Olha Kobylianska’s Gender Utopia 
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(2002) by Tamara Hundorova. Equally important is the work of the literary 
critic, writer, and director of the Center for Gender Studies Nila Zborovska 
(1962-2011), notably Feminist Reflections. At the Carnival of Dead Kisses (1999). 

The writer Oksana Zabuzhko is another notable example, having authored 
one of the first feminist novels in Ukrainian literature, Fieldwork in Ukrainian 
Sex (1996), as well as Notre Dame d’Ukraine: A Ukrainian Woman in the Conflict of 
Mythologies (2007), which explores a female author working within a colonial 
culture. Similarly, in 2004, the writer Yevgeniya Kononenko published a fem- 
inist collection of short stories Prostitutes Get Married, Too (2004). The poetess, 
literary critic and journalist Liudmyla Taran is another prominent cultural fig- 
ure who has published various interviews with Ukrainian feminists active dur- 
ing the 1990s, as well as editing the collection Woman as a Text. Emma Andievska, 
Solomiia Pavlychko, Oksana Zabuzhko. Fragments of Creativity and Contexts (2002). 

In the 21st century, feminist topics are gradually overcoming certain fears 
that were once prevalent in Ukrainian society, resulting in greater visibility 
in the various spheres of social life such as language, art, educational institu- 
tions, and civic initiatives. Feminist initiatives are also becoming more diverse 
and face greater debate around a number of “classic” issues within the move- 
ment for equal rights and opportunities: prostitution and sex work, women’s 
labor rights in the military and the militarization of society, the involvement 
of transwomen in the feminist movement, the feminization of poverty and the 
financial hardships vulnerable groups of women often face, and women’s in- 
volvement in politics and gender quotas. 


Ukraine's International and National Obligations 
to Ensure Gender Equality 


Women’s feminist organizations have actively participated in the development 
of the policy of equal rights and opportunities, taking into account the best 
international practices. To date, Ukraine has ratified the main international 
treaties in the field of human rights and regulatory documents: the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which states that all human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights; the International Covenant on Civil and Polit- 
ical Rights and the Optional Protocol to it; the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights; The Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW), which calls for compre- 
hensive development and progress for women in order to guarantee them hu- 
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man rights and fundamental freedoms on an equal basis with men, and various 
other UN Human Rights treaties. In addition, Ukraine also joined the Beijing 
Declaration and Platform for Action, adopted and localized the UN Sustainable 
Development Goals for the period 2016 to 2030. 

Ensuring equal rights and opportunities for women and men is an im- 
portant area of activity for the Council of Europe (CoE), of which Ukraine is 
a member. The CoE itself follows a number of basic documents concerning is- 
sues of the equal rights and opportunities: the Convention for the Protection of Hu- 
man Rights and Fundamental Freedoms (adopted by the CoE in 1950 and ratified by 
Ukraine in 1997), the “Declaration of the Committee of Ministers of the Coun- 
cil of Europe on the Equality of Women and Men (1988)”, the “Convention of 
the Council of Europe on preventing and combating violence against women 
and domestic violence (also known as the Istanbul Convention of 2011)”, and 
the “Recommendation of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Eu- 
rope to member states on preventing and combating sexism (2019)”. In par- 
ticular, the Declaration of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Eu- 
rope on the Equality of Women and Men states that “in modern society there is 
de jure and de facto inequality between women and men.” Therefore, member 
states of the CoE should work on developing their gender policies to change 
the situation. In addition, the CoE’s Gender Equality Strategy 2018-2023 has 
also been adopted, with its members expected to focus on achieving six goals. 
The Government of Ukraine is advancing in the fulfilment of these goals with 
the help of the State Social Program to ensure equal rights and opportunities. 
Moreover, in the summer of 2022, the 2011 Istanbul Convention, which is “the 
most comprehensive international instrument for combating violence against 
women and domestic violence in its many forms,” was finally ratified. 

Equally important are Ukraines European integration intentions, es- 
pecially those concerned with ensuring gender equality. Human rights, 
democracy, and the rule of law are declared as core values for the European 
Union. Regarding gender equality policy, the European Commission applies a 
so-called “dual approach”: implementing the policy of “gender mainstreaming” 
and initiating special measures. Gender mainstreaming involves the (re)orga- 
nization, improvement, establishment, and evaluation of political processes 
in such a way that participants in the political decision-making process adopt 
a gender approach in all areas of politics and at all stages. Special measures in 
gender policy at the EU level include legislation, information and educational 
campaigns, and financial programs. The aim of these measures is to resolve 
particular problems, such as the gender pay gap and lack of representation of 
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women in certain areas of employment. Ukraine is also trying to apply this 
dual approach in its own gender policy. 

Ukraine has also confirmed its commitmentsto promoting gender equality 
by joining the Global Partnership for the Promotion of Gender Equality, known 
as the Biarritz Partnership: an initiative of the G7 countries with the participa- 
tion of UN Women that works to develop an action plan to implement the com- 
mitments of the Government of Ukraine within the framework of this interna- 
tional initiative. The UN Security Council’s Resolution 1325 “Women, Peace, Se- 
curity” is an important document for strengthening the involvement of women 
in the processes of achieving peace and post-conflict reconstruction. This res- 
olution stipulates that UN member states should develop national action plans 
for its implementation. In 2020, the Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine approved 
the National Action Plan for the Implementation of the UN Security Council’s 
Resolution 1325 “Women, Peace, Security” for the period up to 2025. 

The international community constantly monitors the situation regarding 
the provision of equal rights and opportunities. The “Global Gender Gap Re- 
port”, prepared by the World Economic Forum, measures the size of the gen- 
der gap in four important areas of inequality between men and women: eco- 
nomic participation, education level, political representation, and health care. 
In 2021, Ukraine took 74th place out of 156 studied countries. In the Ukrainian 
case, the country was recorded as performing especially poorly in regard to po- 
litical representation, specifically women’s participation in the decision-mak- 
ing process, for which it was ranked 97th. Accordingly, it is important to reduce 
these gender gaps, especially in the area of women’s access to decision-making 
processes. 

Since the declaration of independence in 1991, the idea of equal rights and 
opportunities for women and men has been increasingly viewed in Ukraine 
as a key priority. For example, according to Article 24 of the Constitution of 
Ukraine, “there shall be no privileges or restrictions based on race, colour 
of skin, political, religious and other beliefs, sex, ethnic and social origin, 
property status, place of residence, linguistic or other characteristics.” The 
Law of Ukraine “On ensuring equal rights and opportunities for women and 
men” (2005) also includes definitions of concepts such as equal rights and 
opportunities for women and men, gender-based discrimination, positive 
action, and sexual harassment. Article 3 of the Law states: 


State policy on ensuring equal rights and opportunities for women and men 
is aimed at establishing gender equality; prevention of gender-based dis- 
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crimination; application of positive actions; prevention and counteraction 
of gender-based violence, including all manifestations of violence against 
women; ensuring equal participation of women and men in making socially 
important decisions; ... protection of society from information aimed at dis- 
crimination on the basis of gender. 


In order to implement the various international and national obligations 
aimed at ensuring equal rights and opportunities, Ukrainian civil society has 
becoming increasingly active, including women's feminist organizations. As 
an example, it is worth mentioning the activities of the Public Council on 
Equal Opportunities Caucus under the Verkhovna Rada of Ukraine (VRU). 
The mission of the Public Council is to promote ideas of gender equality and 
support the policy of ensuring equality for women and men through discus- 
sion, analysis of draft laws, development and presentation of expert opinions 
and proposals. It is also involved in advocacy and conducting informational 
events in order to establish an independent, democratic, Ukrainian state and 
a strong and independent civil society that can provide equal opportunities 
for each person for development and self-fulfilment. 

Initiatives implemented by the Public Council in recent years have included 
the campaign to “Uncover the truth about violence” in support of the Istanbul 
Convention, the online marathon “Time of Women's Leadership”, together 
with the public alliance “Political Action of Women’, an educational campaign 
and monitoring project “#vyborybezsexyzmu [electionsWITHOUTsexism]”. 
This focused on preventing discrimination against female candidates and 
allowing for fair contests during the local elections of 2020 that were free of 
sexism, threats, bullying, and institutional pressure (appeals to political par- 
ties were published). In collaboration with various women’s non-governmental 
organizations, the “#KvotyZamistKvity [QuotasInsteadofFlowers]” campaign 
to support gender quotas in legislation during the women’s march (held on 
March 8, 2019), while also campaigning under VRU to support gender quotas 
in electoral legislation, termed “Women in power — women in the Rada’. 


Successes of the Ukrainian Women’s Feminist Movement 
in Building Gender Equality 


Over the past few years, many feminist academic and grassroots events, par- 
ticularly the annual March for Women’s Rights held on March 8, have taken 
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place in various cities across Ukraine encompassing different generations 
and different types of women’s organizations and public male feminists. In- 
ternational organizations actively support these initiatives, for example, UN 
Women and the HeforShe campaign. It is worth noting the visibility and activity 
of women at EuroMaidan in 2013 and 2014. In addition to the barricades, this 
included a large number of activities, in which women were actively involved. 
These included care work, distributing information, logistics (such as running 
the Euromaidan-SOS hotlines), as well as providing legal aid, medical and 
psychological assistance, safe transportation, working with mass media, and 
educational provision through schemes such as Maidan Open University and 
Maidan library. Women were also active in security roles such as Automaidan, 
Varta v likarni [Guard in the hospital], Varta shvydkoyi dopomogy [Ambulance 
Guard], and as community guards alongside fundraising for victims and 
volunteer support schemes. Moreover, the end of the protests did not lead to 
the end of this support work. Nadia Parfan's online initiative Half the Maidan: 
Women’s Voice of Protest, for example, continued to attract attention, and was 
accompanied by a number of campaigns on the Maidan and elsewhere. The 
journalist Kristina Berdynskykh also launched the project There are people. 
Warm stories from the Maidan to talk about the “ordinary” people of the protest 
space while journalist and human rights activist Iryna Vyrtosu was responsi- 
ble for compiling Maidan. Women’s Affairs a published collection of interviews 
with 17 heroines from the protests and descriptions of the dozens of women’s 
initiatives that took place. Through this, it can be seen that women “made the 
revolution’ on an equal footing with men, rather than merely “helped” them 
make it. 

The “Invisible Battalion” campaign provided an opportunity to recognize 
the role of women in the war, resulting in the granting of labor rights to women 
working in the Armed Forces of Ukraine (ZSU). As a result of the joint efforts 
of the women’s veteran movement, women’s groups based within Ukrainian 
military formations and female parliamentary deputies, the campaign led to 
the adoption of Law No. 2523 “On amendments to certain legislative acts of 
Ukraine on ensuring equal rights and opportunities for women and men in 
the Armed Forces of Ukraine and other military formations”. In 2016, women 
gained access to nearly 100 combat military positions that were previously 
available only to men. In November 2017, the campaigns activities were 
brought to wider public through the documentary Invisible Battalion. In other 
words, recent years have seen greater attention being paid to the issue of gen- 
der equality in the military and the role of women in the ZSU itself. There has 
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also been a gradual increase in the number of women in the ZSU and military 
institutions of higher education. As of July 2022, about 57,000 women serve 
in the armed forces together with volunteers from territorial communities, of 
whom about 32,000 are engaged in active war zones. Overall, the number of 
servicewomen in the ZSU has effectively doubled since 2015 with women also 
gaining greater access to military education. 

The role of women in Ukrainian national history has also received increas- 
ing recognition. This has been especially well documented by the unique Gen- 
der Museum in Kharkiv, the Museum of the Women’s Movement in Lviv, and 
the Ukrainian Association for Researchers in Women's History. 

Gender-based violence is one of the main topics in the women's struggle 
for equal rights. A recent example was the #IAmNotAfraidToSaylt campaign, 
which was initiated by the feminist activist Nastya Melnychenko, and drew 
special attention to the issue of sexual violence with a flash mob organized 
under #IAmNotAfraidToSaylt taking place offline. In Kyiv and other cities, 
particularly Dnipro, Lviv, Chernivtsi, and Zaporizhzhia, other public events 
were held under the #[AmNotAfraidToDolt. Similarly, Anastasia Salnykova, an 
activist for the human rights organization Natural Rights of Ukraine, that deals 
with issues relating to motherhood, and a public health researcher, organized 
a flash mob under the #ItIsTimeToSaylt against obstetric violence as part of 
the International Day for the Elimination of Violence against Women during 
which women shared their stories and examples of problem resolving. 

In recent years, much has also been done in Ukraine to combat gender in- 
equality in education and to spread best practices for ensuring equal rights and 
opportunities for women and men. The community of responsible teachers Ed- 
Camp has been particularly proactive in organizing meetings and events on the 
topic of combating discrimination and ensuring gender equality. In Kharkiv, 
the NGO Krona implemented a gender educational experiment. The HeForShe 
solidarity movement for gender equality developed by UN Women, launched 
a student project to combat stereotypes and discrimination, HeForShe Univer- 
sity Tour. These are just a few examples of successful practices for spreading 
the value of gender equality in education. 

Professional critical human rights education is especially important for 
promoting gender equality. The master’s program in Gender Studies, Gender 
Studies Courses, a Network of Gender Education Centers, countering gender 
stereotypes and sexual harassment at the university level, the relevant policy 
at the Kyiv-Mohyla Academy are all examples of achievements in this area. 
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Within the political sphere, gender quotas were introduced to overcome 
the barriers and stereotypes faced by women in, or seeking, public office. 
During the last local elections of 2020, the project Elections Without Sexism was 
launched and resulted in several lawsuits. Consequently, by 2022, the share of 
women in the Verkhovna Rada reached 20 per cent. 

Mass media is no less important area in the struggle for equal rights 
and opportunities. Povaha [Respect] is a campaign against sexism against 
women that focuses on the media, public and political communications. 
Its work includes the website povaha.org.ua, public events, the development 
of the women's expert database Ask a Woman, and a number of video blogs 
distributed via social media. It has also advocated for greater discussion on 
sexism in Ukraine via open letters, responses to the appeals of female readers, 
and providing instance commentary on current news and events. Contributors 
to povaha.org.ua website itself include various professional female researchers, 
journalists, bloggers, and authors. 

It is worth noting the following challenges of ensuring gender equality. 
These include a continuing culture of sexism among politicians and public fig- 
ures and the fact that security and defense sector does not always perceive 
women as specialists. There is also an ongoing lack of success stories regarding 
rights violations lawsuits, such as the sexual harassment case brought against 
the military by Valeria Sikal. Gender equality in the labor market represents an- 
other important challenge in the fight for equal rights that requires greater at- 
tention alongside the sustainability of international projects and the successful 
cooperation of different generations of activists. 

However, the greatest challenge remains, unsurprisingly, the ongoing 
Russo-Ukrainian War and its consequences for both women and men. As of 
May 30, 2022, the number of Ukrainian refugees reached 6,801,987 with 83 per 
cent of forced migrants being women. According to the UN Women report: 


With the closure of schools and the high demand for volunteer work and 
the absence of men, the burden of unpaid work that women are forced to 
do, has significantly increased. The departure from the principles of gen- 
der equality is already evident in the conditions of a long crisis. The war 
increases unemployment among the entire population, which is likely to 
push women into unprotected informal sectors of the economy and lead to 
increased poverty. 


Humanitarian aid will be needed to meet the needs of women, men, girls 
and boys who find themselves in vulnerable situations and belong to vari- 
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ous marginalized groups, especially members of the Roma community, the 
elderly, and people with disabilities. It is necessary to support women-led or- 
ganizations and organizations that protect the rights of women and have been 
involved in the response, by providing financial resources and strengthening 
their voice on national and international platforms. 

Experts point to the importance of providing displaced women and men 
with vocational training and livelihood opportunities, taking into account 
changing gender roles, as well as reducing the burden of home schooling by 
encouraging families to redistribute care work. Despite the war, the issue 
of gender equality is always timely. And women’s feminist organizations in 
Ukraine are doing much to achieve it. 


Translated from Ukrainian by Olha Chyzmar. 
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The Art of Misunderstanding 


Kateryna Botanova 


In front of me sat a grey-haired woman with a quiet, slightly hesitant voice. She 
had contacted me through mutual friends in Tbilisi, where she had recently or- 
ganized a project. Her foundation had worked for along time in the South Cau- 
casus and ‘other conflict regions’, encouraging ‘mutual understanding through 
art’. It now wanted to expand to Ukraine, ‘due to the current conflict’. 

It was 2017. I had recently moved to Switzerland after twenty years of cul- 
tural practice in Ukraine. Maybe this was my chance to do important and useful 
work with a foundation that had been established by a Swiss diplomat known, 
in particular, for having participated in negotiating the Minsk agreements. 

The woman, let’s call her Dina, was a lecturer at the Zurich University of 
the Arts. She wanted, quite rationally, to start with research: to visit places ‘in 
or close to the conflict zone, talk to the locals, hear their needs. Overall, the 
program was already clear: there would be a few master classes by Swiss mu- 
sicians, dancers, and performers, some work would be done in schools or with 
young artists, some help would be given to refugees, and some art exchanges 
might take place. In short, the arts would be put to the service of peace-making 
and dialogue. This is how the foundation worked for five years in Abkhazia, an 
unrecognized break-away region of Georgia, as well as in the border regions of 
Georgia and neighboring Armenia. Dina was especially proud of the projects 
in Abkhazia: the region is very poor and even getting past the heavily guarded 
border was almost impossible. 

I tried to explain to her that Ukraine is nothing like Abkhazia. There is no 
‘conflict’, there is a Russian-instigated war of occupation that had already been 
raging for three years. I could hardly believe I had to explain all this to a per- 
son who should have known what was happening in Ukraine and in the South 
Caucasus first-hand. ‘You cannot imagine how rich and vibrant cultural life is 
in the south-east of Ukraine, even close to the ‘conflict line’, I said; ‘how much 
has happened since 2014, how many initiatives and people connect this region 
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with other parts ofthe country. We will have to listen to local cultural activists 
very carefully if we want to do something that will actually make sense.’ Dina 
looked at me with a mixture of sadness and sympathy. 

That autumn, she and Itraveled to Severodonetsk, Sloviansk, Kramatorsk, 
Dobropillia, Bakhmut and Mariupol. In Kyiv we met with several cultural ac- 
tivists, some of whom had been forced to flee eastern Ukraine. Others were 
based in the capital but were working with partners in the east. A few months 
later, Dina prepared a funding application to the Swiss Agency for Develop- 
ment and Cooperation (SDC) for a project that, in addition to workshops for 
schoolchildren from the ‘grey zone’ along the conflict line, focused on handi- 
craft workshops for women from the areas controlled, and not controlled, by 
the Ukrainian government. Over a period of eight months, women from both 
sides of the military border that divided the Donetsk region would meet in 
Mariupol, weave or embroider something under the guidance of Swiss artists, 
and talk about peace. 

The SDC rejected the project, largely because of concerns for the security of 
people. Dina returned to building dialogue in the South Caucasus, paid for by 
the Swiss government and various philanthropists. I was left with memories 
of incredible people and cities, the true value of which I understood only this 
year, after some ofthem almost disappeared. 


Most Ukrainian cultural activists have faced similar attitudes from their west- 
ern European colleagues at least once since 2014: a desire for reconciliation to- 
gether with a patronizing attitude towards Ukrainian positions. As unpleasant 
as it was before, it is now simply unbearable. 

Invitations to participate in panel discussions, to attend workshops or sub- 
mit artworks to joint exhibitions, to publish texts in a collection, to take part in 
a film festival are regular occurrences - a frantic wave of well-intentioned invi- 
tations with no end in sight. Most of these gestures of goodwill are invitations 
to enter dialogue with Russian cultural actors. They are generally not motivated 
by solidarity and empathy, but rather the belief that it is within the cultural field 
that dialogue and reconciliation between the aggressor society and the society 
under attack should take place. Only occasionally do these events involve peo- 
ple from countries and contexts with similar experiences of prolonged aggres- 
sion, resistance, and struggle for identity: from Palestine, Syria, Afghanistan, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kosovo and elsewhere. During the first nine months of 
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the war, just one panel I spoke on included someone from another conflict 
zone: a curator from Bosnia. It was a particularly warm and important con- 
versation. 

Since the beginning of the full-fledged aggression that broke out on 24 
February 2022, the Ukrainian cultural community has been actively looking 
for a solution to the problem of ‘compulsive reconciliation’, trying to tread 
the thin and sometimes dangerous line between preserving one’s dignity and 
the need to retain the interest and attention of western cultural institutions, 
media and platforms where one can talk about the war in Ukraine. I doubt 
a general solution exists: each situation is unique and must be dealt with 
separately. 

However, there are several approaches that seem very important when talk- 
ing about the arts and reconciliation. One of them is to borrow from feminist 
rhetoric phrases like ‘no means no’, ‘my body (country) my choice’ and ‘nothing 
about us without us’. In seeking to defend not their position but the right to 
have a position, Ukrainian cultural activists are turning to the tools ofan eman- 
cipatory discourse that challenges the patriarchal power determining whose 
voices are important and whose are not; who has the right to decide what hap- 
pens to their bodies and who does not. 

By using a feminist vocabulary designed to defend female subjectivity and 
the agency of the female body, Ukrainian cultural activists express the collec- 
tive corporeality of war: its terrifying physical presence, its threat to each and 
every person, and the sense of community asa single organism, when the death 
or injury of even complete strangers echoes with intense pain. 

When it comes to the conditions for ending the war, for demilitarization 
or understanding violence, the international feminist community is far from 
unanimous in its support of Ukrainian women’s voices and positions. Yet this 
emancipatory rhetoric has proven quite effective in the international artistic 
environment, which is generally sensitive to injustice, de-subjectivation and 
segregation. 

But perhaps the most important feature of this defence of Ukrainian sub- 
jectivity is that it is directed not at the aggressor, but a ‘third party’ - a con- 
cerned observer who has taken on the mantle of ‘arbitrator’, a role that has al- 
ways been theirs to assume. 

The war in Ukraine is exposing the epistemological power of the global 
West (or North). This is the power to name and legitimize, to hold up a ‘gold 
standard’ of democracy, of social and political institutions, of histories and 
even traumas. It is the power to evaluate the development of other societies 
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not on their own terms, but against a universal measure. It is the power to 
instrumentalize the cultural fields and the arts, a power so firmly established 
that attempts at reflection and resistance become almost impossible. 

But there is another effective, though much less common approach that 
Ukrainian cultural activists have used in their artistic works and in public dis- 
cussions. It entails entering the pacifist discourse but, instead of accepting 
forced dialogue or compulsive reconciliation, choosing disagreement; voicing 
one’s own position without fear of criticism or conflict. This is not just a radical 
assertion of one’s agency which defies the evaluator and their judgments. It is 
also the start of a much-needed discussion about the sources of the belief in art 
as the territory of reconciliation and the power systems that keep this belief in 
place. 


Like other former Second World countries, Ukraine was the beneficiary of 
western cultural policy already applied to the Third World since the 1960s. 
Having lost much of its grip over its former colonies, the global West returned 
in the form of international development agencies, of which European cultural 
institutions often formed a part. Global corporations and mining companies 
were also a part of these aid packages. Financial assistance to young democra- 
cies was motivated by a mixture of guilt, national security concerns, and the 
promotion of business interests. Development logic gave back power to the 
‘white mar), this time in the nobler garb of helper and mentor who alone pos- 
sessed knowledge of the architecture of society, governance and the economy. 
The development logic was ruthlessly practical, stipulating that all societal 
functions should be efficient, subject to assessment and evaluation. Culture 
was no exception. 

Under the guidance and financial support of the West, culture lost its 
meaning and autonomy, its ability to be a system of relations in which libera- 
tion, awareness and subjectivity can grow. It was losing its utopian, visionary 
potential, becoming disconnected with the society to which it belonged, as 
well as its needs, traditions and challenges. The main function of culture, from 
Zimbabwe to Senegal, from Nigeria to Colombia, became to reduce inequality, 
alleviate poverty and, above all, promote social cohesion and reconciliation. 

Reconciliation ranged from conflicts between indigenous peoples and the 
descendants of colonizers; between former masters and servants; between dif- 
ferent ethnic groups and communities (and their cultures) which ‘historically’ 
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(a euphemism for ‘the decision of the former metropole’) found themselves in 
the same country; between victims of genocides and the perpetrators and their 
descendants; between those who protested against corrupt or criminal local 
authorities and their legitimate and unwavering representatives. 

Countless Western (or Northern) cultural peacemakers visited (and still 
do) the Global South with workshops and lectures, masterclasses, and summer 
schools. They taught children and adults, amateurs, and professionals how to 
find common ground and inner peace through the arts. They organized joint 
choirs and even orchestras, advised museums, libraries and universities. They 
were not necessarily detached from reality, although sometimes it was not 
clear what the reality was. For decades, even local cultural and social activists 
had been thinking in terms of ‘underdeveloped democracies’ that were essen- 
tially corrupt and in need of ‘inequality reduction’ and ‘conflict prevention’, 
unconsciously borrowing from a vocabulary imposed from above. 

In the 1990s, this wave of aid reached eastern Europe and the former So- 
viet Union. Another batch of young democracies needed mentoring, especially 
after the Yugoslav Wars. Although culture only came into focus later during 
the 2000s, it was still approached as an instrument of belated education or en- 
lightenment, as a way to stitch together the tattered social fabric of individual 
societies, if not whole regions. After the Maidan Revolution and Russian occu- 
pation of Crimea and parts of eastern Ukraine in 2014, calls for reconciliation 
and mutual understanding grew exponentially. 

I am not saying that it is the forms and methods of support that consti- 
tute the problem. Rather, it is the epistemological system on which this sup- 
port is based. The ‘development logic’ behind the instrumentalization of cul- 
ture assumes that the development of societies is a standardized linear pro- 
cess. It stipulates that the world is divided into the fully developed societies of 
the Global North and those that are somewhere en route. Development episte- 
mology is based on forms of knowledge and social interaction inherent to these 
‘successfully developed’ societies. 

This system of knowledge and its carriers - those who make key decisions 
and those who monitor the processes of their execution - are a priori exter- 
nal to any development processes in the societies of the former third and sec- 
ond worlds. In this system, there is no place for ethnic conflicts, nationalisms, 
memory wars or real wars; for annexations, revolutions, coups d’etat, identity 
conflicts (or identities in general) or culture wars. Any conflict is a glitch that 
needs to be repaired, reconciled, dialogued. Which is where culture and the arts 
come in. 
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In his lecture ‘Planetary consciousness and the possible future of culture’,’ 
Achille Mbembe talks about the different systems of knowledge and contexts 
in which culture exists outside the standardized utilitarian framework. Freed 
from its externally imposed functionality, culture provides ‘vital energy for 
various forms of writing, constituting archives, performing identity, thinking, 
remembering’. 

Culture that resonates with its own society, that is in tune with it, chooses 
forms of remembering, living through trauma, expression of identities and 
social interaction that are necessary and within reach at any given moment. 
It can choose reconciliation or dialogue, but it must be the choice of its con- 
stituents. It can choose and use dialogue not for reconciliation, but as a form 
of cognizance, learning, and, exposing ignorance, misunderstandings, or con- 
flicts. This was at the core of the intense process of cultural exchange in and 
with eastern Ukraine after 2014. 

What Ukrainian cultural actors started in 2014 was a process of cultural 
emancipation as a way of comprehending the reality here and now; a dream of 
different possible futures. It was a process of decolonization of knowledge and 
representation. It was the articulation of the maxim ‘nothing about us without 
us’ in the language of culture. 

After the beginning of the full-scale invasion, Ukrainian art assumed the 
role of radical decolonizer of culture in general. By resisting imposed pacifi- 
cation and forced reconciliation, Ukrainian artists are reclaiming the power of 
arts to bear witness, to preserve reality, to be present. For over nine months, 
they have been saying that art is not about understanding, and certainly not 
understanding between the aggressor and those who are defend their right to 
life and existence. 

Responding to the open letter of Russian artist Dmitry Vilensky, Ukrainian 
artist Nikita Kadan wrote: 


| have no use for words that do not save lives. For now, | prefer to stick with 
my own experience, with collecting knowledge about the crimes that are 
being committed before my very eyes. My thoughts are not with recovering 
‘the territory of dialogue’; my thoughts are with recovering the occupied ter- 
ritory.” 
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This article was first published in English in Eurozine (2 January 2023) and in Polish in 
Dwutygodnik (original in Ukrainian) and has been provided by Eurozine (www.euro 
zine.com) © Kateryna Botanova / Dwutygodnik / Eurozine. Reproduced with permis- 
sion. 


Notes 


1 Achille Mbembe. Planetary Consciousness and Possible Future of Culture. 
10 December 2021. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=sf13-6fjkqc (Ac- 
cessed 22 December 2022.). 

2 On Words That Do Not Save Lives. An open letter by Ukrainian artist 
Nikita Kadan. Artterritory. 3 October 2022. https://arterritory.com/en/vi 
sual_arts/topical_qa/26363-on_words_that_do_not_save_lives (Accessed 
on 22 December 2022.). 
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The Territory Resists the Map 
Geolocating Reality and Hyperreality 
in the Russo-Ukrainian War 


Roman Horbyk 


Some time ago it became quite fashionable to speak of a “conflict of narratives”. 
The militaristic terminology was diverse and quite broad. Thinkers, scholars, 
and practitioners spoke about wars of narratives, wars of interpretation, clash 
of representations, and even narrative battles. I would refrain from providing 
obvious references - suffice it to say that I myself partook of this trend through 
my own contribution, “Narratives at War”.' The idea behind it was simple: apart 
from bombs and tanks, words and texts are also wielded as weapons, and in 
this our 21st century the emphasis often shifts to the latter. Today - when no 
longer words and texts — bombs and tanks litter all of Ukraine, and the world 
customarily decries the lack of dialogue - I would like to look at it differently: 
war as a form of dialogue and communication in the first place. 

And I would be merely following in the footsteps of one of the greatest au- 
thorities on the subject, Carl von Clausewitz, who famously defined war as con- 
tinuation of politics by other means. His idea is usually interrupted here with 
a period. However, after that period, Clausewitz continued: 


Do political relations between peoples and between their governments stop 
when diplomatic notes are no longer exchanged? Is war not just another ex- 
pression of their thoughts, another form of speech or writing? Its grammar, 
indeed, may be its own, but not its logic.” 


What the great strategist tried to say here, is that the logic of war belongs to 
politics or, to be more precise, that war is governed by political logic. In this 
sense, it is really only a continuation of politics. What makes war different is 
its grammar: the exchanges of volleys, the turns of phrase, or returns of fire. 
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War does not merely involve representation. It is intimately, insepara- 
bly intertwined with it, wired by it. War is representation, to use the well- 
expounded philosophical pun involving communicative and political mean- 
ings. The clashing armies are words that form sentences in the dialogue of 
war. They stand for the polities that send them into battle against each other 
and, by extension, they stand for the nations whose flags they carry, much 
like national football teams. Perhaps here lies the root of the idea of shared 
responsibility that Ukrainians tend to extend to all Russians. We know thatthe 
genocidal war crimes committed by rank-and-file Russian soldiers in Bucha, 
Irpin, Hostomel’, Mariupol’, Volnovakha, Motyzhyn, Chernihiv, Kharkiv, Nova 
Basan’, Kherson, Bakhmut, Soledar, Kreminna, and countless other towns and 
villages are the expression of a widespread hatred shared by a broad cross-sec- 
tion of the Russian population — we know this better than anyone because we 
are the object of that hatred. And, speaking from my own personal experience 
of being under a missile strike, I can testify that it does feel like a rhetorical 
act, a very powerful one roughly signifying that, “your presence in the world 
is unwanted, to the extent that we are ready to take extreme measures from 
a great distance to ensure this, mobilising all of our military skills, scientific 
knowledge, technical excellence, industrial complex, culture and ideology”. 

Asan extreme act of dialogue, the writing of war involves many other repre- 
sentation forms. One of such tools inherent to modern war is the map. Warfare 
is determined by space and time, is dependent on manoeuvre, and as such re- 
quires spatial awareness. Yet it is with the arrival of scientific cartography and 
industrial warfare, impossible without large-scale intricate coordination, that 
wartime maps became indispensable, either as a representation of the actual 
situation on the ground desired to be as detailed and objective as possible - or 
as a summary of a plan, an algorithm to be enacted by the army, and a repre- 
sentation of the desired situation to be achieved through it. 

Such was the situation of advanced, industrial, modern warfare. However, 
towards the end of the Cold War, a new tendency began to emerge. Non-state 
or para-state actors entered the stage bringing with them the concept of “new 
wars” — bloody conflicts between weak paramilitary groups, such as those in 
the former Yugoslavia. Meanwhile, the West achieved the so-called “Revolu- 
tion in Military Affairs”, or RMA, that favoured “those who fully exploit and 
operationalize the latest technological developments”. The result was a series 
of wars between completely unequal combatants, such as the Gulf War, or in- 
surgencies. 
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It was the Gulf War that prompted Jean Baudrillard to famously conclude 
that “it did not take place”.* What he meant is that the war was not so much 
a war as a mere extermination of inferior Iraqi forces while, as experienced 
by global audiences via mass media, it had very little to do with actual devel- 
opments on the ground but was rather a collection of spectacular images that 
created a simulated version of it. It was not a war but a simulacrum thereof. 

A simulacrum is a key concept that can even explain current Russias war 
on Ukraine and why it turned out so unexpectedly. In Baudrillard’s writings, 
it is defined as a representation that has no relation to reality whatsoever. It 
represents something that does not exist. It is not simply a misrepresentation; 
it is a representation that has completely and aggressively broken up with re- 
ality. Baudrillard begins his explanation of the concept of simulacrum with a 
fable by Jorge Luis Borges in which the Empire embarks on creating a map ofits 
territory so detailed that it ends up covering everything on a one-to-one scale, 
devouring that territory in the process: 


It is nevertheless the map that precedes the territory — precession of simu- 
lacra — that engenders the territory and if one must return to the fable, to- 
day it is the territory whose shreds slowly rot across the extent of the map.° 


This is the postmodern idea that Russia's intellectual milieux were so fascinated 
by for three decades. It became the motherboard on which Russian society it- 
selfhas run. It cries out from Viktor Pelevin’s sophisticated novels and from the 
crudity of Pervyi Kanal’s most heinous fabrications. It has become a mantra for 
Vladislav Surkov’s intellectual travesties and the leading doctrine of the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the notorious MID (Ministerstvo inostrannykh 
del). There is no reality at all, there is only a sum of contradictory perceptions. 
Perceptions can be tampered with and thus change reality. Moreover, tamper- 
ing with perception is the only way to change reality (which does not exist any- 
way). There is no truth and objectivity is not just impossible but is even unde- 
sirable as an ideal. Everything is relative, and what does not seem so, must be 
relativized. Nothing is true and everything is possible, to quote the ingenious 
title of Peter Pomerantsev’s book on Russian television. 

It was television — Baudrillard’s unmistakably “favourite” medium - that 
created the world for ordinary Russians and populated it with endearing and 
threatening figures. Aggressive and emotionless Baltic nationalists. Stupid 
Central Asians. Lazy and cunning Ukrainians. Bloodthirsty Banderites. Azov 
battalion Nazis. Decadent fags from Gayropa. All conspiring to corrupt Mother 
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Russia and rob it ofthe last remnants of Soviet glory. And good-natured, all- 
forgiving Russians led by a stalwart leader against this motley crew of delin- 
quents and degenerates. All these were visualized with believable images, 
some of which may have been staged but many undoubtedly true, inserted 
into the frame of the narrative I have just outlined, and connected with each 
other, all pointing in one direction. Thus, the real and fictional were smoothly 
blended into the hyperreal, “the model of a real without origin or reality”. 
And thus, Russians lost the ability to distinguish between reality and the 
simulation of reality. 

During the military buildup for the invasion, simulation was mobilized 
and deployed with full force. In February 2022, the Winter Olympic Games 
broadcasts were interspersed with heartbreaking reports from the Russian-oc- 
cupied eastern Ukraine, populated with the simulated entities of the so-called 
“Donetsk and Luhansk people’s republics”. Dramatic footage of explosions, the 
sound of cannonade, agitated voiceovers, and even an evacuation of the lo- 
cal population, followed. When checked with independent sources, the picture 
looked absurdly different: it is Ukraine that was shelled, and many of the evac- 
uees were driven only to the edge of their town and then told to go home by 
foot. In fact, it was an exercise in creating a Hollywood version of reality. 

And then spoke Putin himself. On February 21st, he addressed his televi- 
sion audiences with a speech lasting over an hour. He insisted that Ukraine 
and other post-Soviet states were an artificial creation by Lenin and the Bolshe- 
viks, that they were thus fake while Russia was perennial and real. Putin held 
that Ukraine - once again, unlike Russia - was corrupt in a unique, unheard- 
of way, and that this country, perhaps the only state in the world, apart from 
Israel, whose president and prime minister were for a while both Jewish, was 
filled with ethnic and xenophobic nationalism. He said that Ukraine was being 
militarized in preparation for a military attack on Russia, a nuclear power with 
a superiority of military numbers many orders of magnitude greater than that 
of its western neighbor. He also alleged that Ukraine is mired in extreme and 
ever-growing poverty. 

It is possible to fact-check this speech, no doubt. But what would remain 
after this fact-checking? Perhaps only the atmosphere of hatred and thinly 
veiled threats, that I, as a Ukrainian in Kyiv at the time, felt with extreme 
clarity. It was the only point during the entire crisis that I genuinely felt fear. 

As sad and unjust as it sounds, had Russia won an easy victory, the world 
would have remembered Putins simulacrum as truth. Not just that: Putin 
would have made his simulacrum into truth. And this was a simulacrum that 
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was meant to replace reality. It was a map projected onto the actual territory 
of Ukraine with the intention to replace it. Before, and during the early days 
of, the invasion, Russian television talk shows discussed maps that illustrated 
various visions of Ukraine’s post-war destiny. While admitting the flexibility 
of their goals, all of them entailed a division of the country into several parts. 
Some were to be absorbed into Russia, others would be kept as puppet buffer 
territories leaving only the few westernmost regions as a rump Ukrainian state 
the size of Estonia, and a convenient object to continue projecting simulacra 
onto. The territory had to be altered to match the map that they had in mind. 
This was to be done in particular, through the necropolitics of genocide.’ 

So, Russian soldiers launched their missiles and went into Ukraine armed 
with this map that they had to make a reality, like an expedition corps in 
the darkest days of colonialism. Essentially, this was the moment when the 
postcolonial approach to Russo-Ukrainian relations has been fully and finally 
vindicated. Russia was now openly behaving as an imperialist conqueror, and 
Ukraine has left its postcolonial condition and engaged in a very concrete anti- 
colonial struggle that could certainly inspire a 21st century sequel to Franz 
Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth. 

But it also became a moment when something unexpected happened. 
Something that became a turning point: the simulated map has met the terri- 
tory it sought to modify with brutal violence. The soldiers met an army that, in 
spite of alleged corruption, did not fall apart and run away as had happened in 
Afghanistan. They met towns that, despite the narrative of poverty and degra- 
dation, instilled in Russian soldiers an irresistible urge to loot everything from 
flatscreen TVs to lingerie, because those towns had living standards these 
soldiers could never dream of at home. And, most importantly, they faced a 
land and a nation that in spite of everything they had been told was real and 
genuine and not at all willing to give up. 

It is here that we part with Baudrillard and the postmodernist hall of mir- 
rors and enter something new. For the first time in our contemporary era, we 
are witnessing a true war waged between combatants that turned out to be 
comparable. It is no longer the Gulf War butchery of an inferior enemy or a 
murky “new war” of clandestine insurgents and illegal organizations. For the 
first time we saw reality fight back against hyperreality. This reality itself be- 
came the ultimate and the best possible fact-checking of Putin’s speech and the 
map he handed out to his nation. And, oh what a surprise, we got to see that 
the real is real. 
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In the current Russian invasion of Ukraine, part of the Russo-Ukrainian 
War that has been raging since 2014, the map was meant to precede the ter- 
ritory, but in fact the map no longer precedes the territory. On the contrary, 
the map recedes before the territory. The key statement in this great dialogue 
of war, in the writing of war, has been the Ukrainian response to the Russian 
statement: “Nothing is true and everything is possible”, is met with “Some 
things — ourselves included - are true and not everything is possible, certainly 
not our new colonization’. 

I can also see this in the empirical aspects of my current research project 
where I study how the Ukrainian military has used mobile phones on the 
frontline in Eastern Ukraine. This frontline now extends throughout the entire 
country. The results I and other scholars of media and technology use, such as 
Olga Boichak and Tanya Lokot, have collected reveal how modern technologies 
and their infrastructures blend into activism and grassroot self-mobilization. 
While my focus lies on the military uses, I could see how mobile phones and 
the networks of base stations serve to fill gaps in the military infrastructure. 
Back in 2014, Ukraine had no secure and reliable military communication 
system, prompting soldiers to turn their civilian phones into one, despite 
the risks. This subsequently became a network that has supported Ukrainian 
resistance.® 

So, it is no wonder that the Russian army made it one of its priority tar- 
gets. Russians have developed sophisticated radioelectronic warfare systems, 
such as the Leer 3 that launches two drones and can suppress mobile commu- 
nication up to 100 kilometers away. It is capable of creating fake, virtual base 
stations that imitate your operator and can siphon data off your phone while 
also making it disseminate false messages and malware. We saw them in use 
during protests in Belarus and Kazakhstan, where they successfully subverted 
mobile communication for days and thus suppressed protest coordination. It 
was only logical to see them in Ukraine. From interviews with refugees from 
Irpin’, Kherson, Mariupol’ and other areas, that I conducted in Lviv in March 
and April 2022, while working as a volunteer with a medical and psychologi- 
cal service at the train station, a picture of the Russian tactic arises. First, they 
try to destroy physically through shelling as many base stations as possible. 
The population is forced into shelters and cellars with weak, or no, signal. Then 
they activate their radioelectronic devices that suppress the remaining signal, 
this typically happens around 9 am and lasts through the day. At night, the sig- 
nal improves and allows at least some communication. Another solution for 
civilians is to climb the top floors of high-rise buildings to catch a signal from 
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the more remote base stations but this comes with extra risks. It is this “ra- 
diosilence” from the occupied areas that allows mass killings such as those in 
Bucha and Mariupol to happen in the quiet. It is a tool of genocide and Russian 
necropolitics. 

However, the territory and the infrastructure it hosted do fight back even 
here. The Armed Forces of Ukraine have greatly increased their communica- 
tion capacity. The Russians, by contrast, turned out to be lacking in it to such 
extent they must resort to using civilian mobile phones with Ukrainian sim- 
cards looted from the population. As a result, they fall prey to the lack of in- 
frastructure they themselves destroyed and to Ukrainian wiretapping, result- 
ing in a permanent flood of recorded conversations with their families where 
shocking subjects are discussed such as looting, rapes, summary executions, 
and other war crimes. Reportedly due to the use of civilian phones, a lot of se- 
nior Russian officers, including generals, have been killed. And, in many cases, 
technicians working for Ukrainian mobile operators have risked their lives to 
repair the damaged infrastructure as quickly as possible. 

The Russian dictator put his society into a hall of crooked mirrors where 
they spent so much time that they started believing their crooked representa- 
tions. The map to replace the territory was confused with the map to represent 
the territory - and no wonder Russians came armed with outdated, Soviet era 
maps rather than the high-tech navigation that Ukrainians are using. As we 
observe this spectacular breaking of these crooked mirrors, I would like to end 
with a question. The Ukrainian resistance was met with surprise not only in 
Russia but here in the West as well. Western media and academia have created 
their own simulacra of both Russia and Ukraine to which us experts were of- 
ten too tolerant. What will be the responsibility of those who have made and 
spread these simulacra? And what will be the new paradigm for understanding 
Ukraine, Russia, and Eastern Europe that we need so much now? What will we 
see when the last shards of the shattered mirrors hit the ground? 
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Afterword. Let Ukraine Speak 


Integrating Scholarship on Ukraine 
into Classroom Syllabi 


John Vsetecka 


In her keynote address on April 8, 2022, at the British Association for Slavonic 
and East European Studies (BASEES) conference, Dr. Olesya Khromeychuk 
- noted historian of Ukraine — asked those in attendance to consider where 
Ukraine was on their mental maps. The surprisingly difficult question she 
posed was a reminder about the chronic lack of visibility of Europe’s largest 
country and its 40 million citizens. The talk was more than just an encour- 
agement to know and learn about Ukraine, it was an academic call to arms 
that tasked Western academics with confronting their own biases toward 
Ukrainian history, language, and culture. The continued risk of neglecting 
Ukraine, she warned, was that “If Ukraine does not exist on these mental 
maps, its existence on the actual map of the world will continue to be at risk.” 

The threat of erasing Ukraine from maps, both mental and literal, became 
real once again on February 24, 2022, when Russia renewed its years-long war 
against Ukraine by dropping bombs and launching ground attacks across the 
country. The war has highlighted the crisis of Ukraine’s representation in col- 
lege and university classrooms in the West, causing many academics to recon- 
sider what they know about Ukraine and how they teach about the country - if 
they teach aboutit at all. For too long, Western academia put Ukraine on the pe- 
riphery, preferring to engage with histories of Moscow instead of Kyiv. In lan- 
guage departments, Russian language courses are privileged over Ukrainian 
ones. And “great” Russian writers like Dostoevsky and Tolstoy continue to be 
taught while Franko and Shevchenko remain shelved. 

As we look ahead to the next academic year and begin to construct syllabi, 
we need to ask ourselves, “Can Ukraine speak?” This question borrows from 
the thinking of Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, who asked what powers and voice 
colonial populations have under the foot of empires and imperial rule. In many 
ways, Ukraine has been treated as a colony of Russia throughout its history. The 
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late historian Tony Judt wrote in his monumental tome Postwar that “For much 
of its history as a Soviet republic, Ukraine was treated as an internal colony.” 
Today, Ukraine remains free and independent, even as it fights against Russian 
colonial ambitions and Vladmir Putin's dictatorial efforts to exert control over 
its land. 

What is the responsibility of instructors and professors in all of this? Sim- 
ply put, we need to let Ukraine speak. 

The colonial privileging of Russia is a problem that the academy in the West 
has been slow to acknowledge. Many historians of the Soviet Union, for exam- 
ple, built careers around being “Russianists” despite the geographical makeup 
of the Soviet Union consisting of fifteen different republics. Some have started 
to interrogate this tendency. Dr. Lewis Siegelbaum’s recent essay on his career 
as a Russian historian, “Bumping Up Against Ukraine as a Historian of Russia,” 
is one example. Despite Siegelbaum’s best intentions, scholars of Ukraine have 
read his piece against the grain, noting that it standardizes a belated treatment 
of Ukraine. The piece unintentionally forefronts the problem of non-Ukraini- 
anists suddenly becoming “experts” on a country that others have studied for 
their entire careers. Historians of Ukraine know all too well that it has been, 
in fact, them who have been “bumping up against Russia” for much of their ca- 
reers. A determined group of scholars around the world have long advocated 
for the importance of Ukrainian studies. This essay introduces scholarship by 
experts on Ukraine to college and university instructors who are not Ukraine 
specialists but seek to more fully include Ukraine in various courses. This arti- 
cle offers suggestions for integrating scholarship about Ukraine into your syl- 
labi for the coming year. By including works on Ukraine, you will help elevate 
knowledge about the country in your classrooms and become an active partic- 
ipant in helping students put Ukraine on their mental maps. 


Where to Begin? Putting Ukraine on Students’ Mental Maps 


Regardless of what subject you are teaching, I suggest beginning any discus- 
sion of Ukraine with Olesya Khromeychuk’s article “Where is Ukraine? How a 
western outlook perpetuates myths about Europe's largest country.” This piece 
is adapted from Khromeychuk’s keynote lecture at the 2022 BASEES confer- 
ence.’ This reading lends itself to reflective discussions with students about 
their perceptions and understanding of Ukraine. This reading could facilitate 
an in-class icebreaker activity or be used for a take home assignment in which 
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students are given time to write a short reflection about how they understand 
Ukraine and where they see it physically in the world. The reading would also 
pair nicely with a quick map exercise where students are handed a blank map of 
Europe and asked to mark all those countries that they think are part of Europe, 
leading to a discussion about what “counts” as Europe and what does not. Map 
exercises on the first day of class can be an effective way to challenge students’ 
understanding of geography and to acquaint them with areas and countries 
that they will encounter later in the semester. 

If you're digitally inclined, I suggest using the MAPA: Digital Atlas of Ukraine 
tool from the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute.* The interactive and 
multi-layered map can be configured by users to address themes of history, 
language, culture, population, religion, and statistics. This cross-disciplinary 
tool can be used in courses ranging from GIS and geography to digital human- 
ities and allows students to work with Ukrainian topics in an interactive and 
engaging format. 

For scholarship that expounds on the complex history of cartography and 
Ukrainian borders, look to Dr. Steven Seegel. His first book, Ukraine under West- 
ern Eyes: The Bohdan and Neonila Krawciw Ucrainica Map Collection, contains nearly 
100 maps that will be useful for those interested in cartographic representa- 
tions of Ukraine. His other two books, Mapping Europe’s Borderlands: Russian 
Cartography in the Age of Empire and Map Men: Transnational Lives and Deaths of 
Geographers in the Making of East Central Europe will also be of interest to those 
wishing to learn more about maps and the people behind them. Kate Brown's 
A Biography of No Place: From Ethnic Borderland to Soviet Heartland is a must-read 
book about shifting borderlands and the people who inhabit them, and works 
well in lower and upper-level undergraduate classrooms. 


General Historical Overviews of Ukraine 


In July 2021, Putin crafted a historically distorted and incorrect essay titled “On 
the Historical Unity of Russians and Ukrainians” that asserted Russians and 
Ukrainians are one people.” The essay was a justification for existing Russian 
attitudes and actions toward Ukraine, and it served as a precursor for another 
speech he made on February 21, 2022, that presented Russia’s argument for an 
all-out invasion on February 24. In linking the histories of Russia and Ukraine, 
Putin denied Ukrainian history and nationhood. However, Ukraine has its own 
history that is different, and separate from, that of Russia's. The following rec- 
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ommendations will help you and your students understand this history more 
comprehensively. 

To help orient your students with the history of Ukraine, start with Mark 
von Hagens provocatively titled article, “Does Ukraine Have a History?” in the 
journal Slavic Review. After that, turn to Serhy Yekelchyk’s Ukraine: Birth of a 
Modern Nation, which is a highly readable history of Ukraine that is broken into 
eleven convenient chapters that each cover a specific period of Ukraine's his- 
tory. No matter the time period you teach, this book offers short, digestible 
chapters that cover everything from Kyivan Rus (beginning in the late 9th cen- 
tury) to independence (1991). All of these will work well with undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

If you are teaching more advanced courses, you can assign Serhii Plokhy’s 
Gates of Europe: A History of Ukraine, which offers a comprehensive overview of 
Ukraine’s history in a longer format. This book may be better suited for an up- 
per-level undergraduate course or graduate seminar where students have time 
to take a deep-dive into Ukrainian history and politics. Another possibility is 
Faith Hillis’ Children of Rus’: Right-Bank Ukraine and the Invention of a Russian Na- 
tion. This book is best suited for graduate seminars on nationalism, Russia, 
Ukraine, and eastern Europe. 

Another solid overview of Ukrainian history is Ivan L. Rudnytsky’s Essays in 
Modern Ukrainian History. This collection is particularly well suited for assigning 
short reading excerpts to students. For an example, see how Professor Timothy 
Snyder of Yale University utilized the collection in his class called “The Making 
of Modern Ukraine.” Snyder’s own work, The Reconstruction of Nations: Poland, 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Belarus, 1569-1999, offers a valuable assessment of Ukrainian 
history from 1569 to 1981 in about 100 pages in part two of the book. This, too, 
can be broken up into weekly readings for students. I also recommend Paul 
Robert Magocsi’s A History of Ukraine: The Land and its Peoples and Orest Sub- 
telny’s book by the same name for further overviews of Ukrainian history. 


Understanding Russia's War on Ukraine in Historical 
and Contemporary Perspective 


With the ongoing war, it seems necessary to read Ukraines history closely 
and in connection to contemporary events. Serhy Yekelchyk helps link past 
and present in the revised and updated second edition of his book, now titled 
Ukraine: What Everyone Needs to Know. If you are looking to assign shorter opin- 
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ion pieces that speak to these same issues, try this one from The New Yorker, 
‘Vladimir Putin’s Revisionist History of Russia and Ukraine,” where Serhii 
Plokhy breaks down critical moments in Ukraine’s history in a discussion with 
journalist Isaac Chotiner.’ For a discussion about the importance of Ukraine 
and its history in a global context, use Ukrainian historian Yaroslav Hrytsak’s 
opinion piece, “Putin Made a Profound Miscalculation on Ukraine,” in the New 
York Times.° This piece from NPR, “From Stalin to Putin, Ukraine is still trying 
to break free from Moscow,” succinctly puts Ukraine's struggle with Russia 
into a longer historical perspective.’ 

Courses on contemporary history or international relations, as well as 
courses that use a now/then lens will especially want to include works that 
address what is happening in Ukraine today. Political scientist Paul D’anieri’s 
Ukraine and Russia: From Civilized Divorce to Uncivil War is very useful for under- 
standing Russian-Ukrainian relations since the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
It is especially relevant for instructors of political science, international re- 
lations, diplomacy, and recent history. You might also consider utilizing the 
podcast “The history and evolution of Ukrainian national identity” produced by 
The Conversation that examines the history and evolution of Ukrainian national 
identity by Ukraine experts Dominque Arel, Olga Onuch, and Volodomyr 
Kulyk.”° 

It will be important to remind your students that February 24, 2022, was 
not the start of Russia’s war on Ukraine; rather, it was a violent uptick in a war 
that has been raging for more than eight years. Essays from The Warin Ukraine's 
Donbas: Origins, Contexts, and the Future, edited by David Marples, elaborate on 
the history of the war in Ukraine's east. For a short, but personal, account of the 
war froma female and civilian perspective, I highly recommend Olesya Khrom- 
eychuk’s A Loss: The Story of a Dead Soldier Told by His Sister. This book is an excel- 
lent addition to any syllabus that addresses Ukraine since 2014 because of its 
short length and highly readable prose. 

Finally, [recommend works of fiction that are set in Ukraine since 2014. Try 
Andrey Kurkov’s Grey Bees, which is a story of about Russia’s war on Ukraine 
as experienced by a beekeeper in the war’s grey zone. I also suggest Serhiy 
Zhadan's The Orphanage. The book follows a Ukrainian language teacher who 
sets off through the war zone to get to his nephew who lives in an orphanage in 
occupied territory. Both books make the war in Ukraine palpable to students 
and expose them to Ukrainian literature. 
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Highlighting 20th Century Ukraine in European History Courses 


This section provides readings about Ukraine that can be incorporated into 
classes, both lower-and upper-division, on 20th-century Europe. The sections 
below cover events such as Ukraines 1917, the 1932-33 Holodomor and the 
wider interwar period, WWII, and the postwar period through independence. 


Ukraine's 1917 and the Formation of the Soviet Union 


Students are often introduced to this period through the 1917 Russian Revo- 
lution, with Ukraine left out of the narrative. In reality, Ukraine experienced 
its own version of this revolution, and the repercussions of these events led 
to the Ukrainian War of Independence that lasted from 1917 to 1921. To learn 
more about this period, I suggest assigning chapter three from George Liber’s 
Total Wars and the Making of Modern Ukraine, 1914-1954. Liber provides a detailed 
overview of this period that highlights the main points of 1917 and its impact 
on Ukraine through WWII. Other accessible options include Mark von Hagen’s 
essay “The Ukrainian Revolution of 1917 and why it matters for historians of t 
he Russian revolution(s)” in the online journal EuroMaidan Press,” and Serhii 
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Plokhy’s “Ukraine in the Flames: ‘1917 in Kyiv,”” a short essay on the Harvard 


Ukrainian Research Institute’s website. 


The Interwar Period 


This section covers the major events that took place in the interwar period in 
Soviet Ukraine. The paragraphs below offer suggested readings that cover con- 
tested nationalities policies, language, and culture. Especially important is the 
last part of this section that discusses the 1932-33 famine, now known com- 
monly as the Holodomor, that killed millions of Ukrainians in only two years. 
A process called korenizatsiia (indigenization or nativization) sought to in- 
tegrate diverse, non-Russian national cultures into their respective Soviet re- 
publics in an attempt to reverse a longer trend of Russification. The larger aim 
was to appeal to different nationalities and offer them buy-in to the idea of 
a greater Soviet identity, which leaders hoped would take precedent over na- 
tional interests and allow them to strengthen Soviet power. For a good overview 
of the incorporation of nationalities in the Soviet Union, look to Fran Hirsch’s 
Empire of Nations: Ethnographic Knowledge and the Making of the Soviet Union, which 
is broken up into three parts that could be easily assigned as excerpts. Matthew 
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Pauly’s book, Breaking the Tongue: Language, Education, and Power in Soviet Ukraine, 
1923-1934, details the complexity of korenizatsiia in Ukrainian-language school- 
ing. You can also watch an interview with Matthew Pauly about his book,” and 
listen to a podcast about the book on the New Books Network.” 

If an article-length piece is more accessible for your students, try George 
Liber’s article, “Korenizatsiia: Restructuring Soviet nationality policy in the 
19208.” 

Other valuable works on Soviet Ukraine and the cultural politics and his- 
tory of this period are available from Olena Palko and Mayhill Fowler. Palko’s 
Making Ukraine Soviet: Literature and Cultural Politics under Lenin and Stalin chal- 
lenges center-periphery dynamics by focusing on the development of Ukraine's 
cultural projects. Fowler’s Beau Monde on Empires Edge: State and Stage in Soviet 
Ukraine is a cultural history of theater and the arts in Soviet Ukraine. You can 
watch her speak about her book at the HURI Seminar in Ukrainian Studies,” 
and you can read an interview I did with her about her work on Ukraine on 
H-Ukraine.' 

The interwar period in Soviet Ukraine was also marked by periods of 
extreme violence, famine, and genocide. Perhaps the most significant event 
in this period was the 1932-1933 man-made famine known as the Holodomor 
(meaning “death by hunger”), which was accompanied by the destruction and 
suppression of Ukrainian language, culture, and religion by the Soviets in what 
is now considered by many experts to be an act of genocide against Ukraine. 
The literature on the topic is vast, so I recommend utilizing the resources from 
the Holodomor Research and Education Consortium,” which has put together 
a list of translated sources and articles on the topic that privilege Ukrainian 
voices.” 

Ialso suggest using Norman Naimark’s very student-friendly book, Stalin’s 
Genocides. Chapter four is a short overview that works well with undergraduate 
students. Stanislav Kulchytsky’s The Famine of 1932-1933 in Ukraine: An Anatomy of 
the Holodomor is an important book on the subject by a leading Ukrainian expert 
who brings together thirty years of research into a short, accessible volume. The 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies Press at the University of Alberta has 
published a number of short, edited volumes on the Holodomor; selected chap- 
ters are available on the Internet.” The Holodomor Reader, a collection of primary 
sources in English translation, may be especially useful in history courses. For 
instructors who like to utilize different forms of texts, including comics and 
illustrations, consider assigning part one of Igort’s The Ukrainian and Russian 
Notebooks: Life and Death under Soviet Rule. Finally, Anne Applebaum’s Red Famine 
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and the intro chapter of Timothy Snyder’s Bloodlands are useful for upper-level 
courses as they offer extensive secondary treatment of the famine. 

For transnational histories of Ukraine in the interwar period, look to Nadia 
Zavorotna’s Scholars in Exile: The Ukrainian Intellectual World in Interwar Czechoslo- 
vakia, which details the lives of the Ukrainian intelligentsia abroad. Those who 
are interested in architecture, design, and industrialization projects in the 
Soviet Union will enjoy Christina Crawford’s recent book about the Kharkiv 
Tractor Plant (among other Soviet industrial sites) and its transnational con- 
nections, entitled Spatial Revolution: Architecture and Planning in the Early Soviet 
Union, and see my short interview with her about her work on H-Ukraine.”° 


WWII, the German Occupation, and the Holocaust 


WWII and the Holocaust are subjects often taught from a Western perspec- 
tive that leaves little room to understand the experience of those in the East. 
Although many books have been published on the Soviet Union and the war 
that foreground Russia, there were millions of Ukrainians who served in the 
Red Army and millions of Ukrainians died during the German occupation of 
Ukraine in the 1940s. The first phase of the Holocaust, known as the “Holo- 
caust by Bullets,” was carried out in Ukrainian lands, therefore it is crucial to 
integrate Ukrainian experiences and narratives into courses on this subject. 

Jennifer Popowycz penned a compelling overview of the “Holocaust by B 
ullets” in Ukraine on the website of The National WWII Museum in New Or- 
leans. It describes how mobile killing units, made up of the German SS, Ger- 
man army, and local collaborators, murdered Jews in Ukraine. This piece in- 
troduces students to a perspective of the Holocaust that is taught less often. 
For more extensive treatment, see Wendy Lower’s Nazi Empire-Building and the 
Holocaust in Ukraine and The Ravine: A Family, A Photograph, A Holocaust Massacre 
Revealed or Karel C. Berkhoff’s Harvest of Despair: Life and Death in Ukraine under 
Nazi Rule. 

The literature on the Jewish experience in Ukraine during this time pe- 
riod is extensive and offers unsettling accounts of violence, collaboration, and 
mass killing. Jeffrey Veidlinger’s brief history of Babi Yar in The Conversation is 
a useful overview of the horrid killing that took place in the center of Kyiv in 
September 1941.” Veidlinger’s most recent book, In the Midst of Civilized Europe: 
The Pogroms of 1918-1921 and the Onset of the Holocaust, gives a valuable pretext that 
helps articulate the earlier killing of Jews by peasants in Ukraine, and could 
serve as an optional reading for your syllabus. His earlier work, In the Shadow 
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of the Shtetl: Small-Town Jewish Life in Soviet Ukraine, may also be of interest due 
to the author’s use of oral history that recounts the Jewish experience of re- 
turning home after WWII. Ola Hnatiuk’s Courage and Fear works well in an up- 
per-level classes as an insightful account of WWII experiences among Jewish, 
Polish, and Ukrainian populations in Lviv. Other relevant titles include Amelia 
Glaser’s Jews and Ukrainians in Russia’s Literary Borderlands: From the Shtetl Fair to 
the Petersburg Bookshop and A. Anatoli (Kuznetsov’s) Babi Yar: A Document in the 
Form of a Novel, which documents Kuznetsov’s witnessing of Nazi war crimes 
in Kyiv. 

An assessment of this period is incomplete without a discussion of col- 
laboration between some Ukrainians and German occupiers. Useful works to 
consult on this difficult topic are John-Paul Himka’s Ukrainian Nationalists and 
the Holocausts: OUN and UPA's Participation in the Destruction of Ukrainian Jewry, 
1941-1944 and Tarik Cyril Amar’s The Paradox of Ukrainian Lviv: A Borderland City 
between Stalinists, Nazis, and Nationalists. For a shorter account of this history, 
look to Masha Gessen's article in The New Yorker.” 

Another WWII event that often escapes WWII coverage in the classroom is 
the 1944 deportation of the Crimean Tatars, which resulted in ethnic cleansing 
and cultural genocide. An article on Al Jazeera gives a good overview of the 
deportation and the meaning it embodied when Russia annexed Crimea in 
2014.” Karina Korostelina elaborates further on the same topic and addresses 
attempts to repatriate Crimean Tatars and the continued discrimination 
they face. To explore how poetry and literature helped break the silence sur- 
rounding the deportation of Crimean Tatars, consider Rory Finnin’s recent 
book, Blood of Others: Stalin’s Crimean Atrocity and the Poetics of Solidarity. 


Postwar Ukraine and Chornobyl 


Two important works highlight the effects of WWII that lingered long after the 
war. Oksana Kis’s Survival as Victory: Ukrainian Women in the Gulag is an anthro- 
pological study that privileges Ukrainian women’s voices and details the expe- 
rience of life in Soviet forced labor camps of the 1940s and 1950s. Filip Slaveski’s 
Remaking Ukraine after World War II: The Clash of Local and Central Soviet Power ex- 
plores local Ukrainian populations fighting back against Stalinist practices af- 
ter the war. 

One of the better-known events in Soviet Ukraines history is the Chornobyl 
nuclear disaster that occurred in April 1986. The HBO series Chernobyl that 
debuted in 2019 reinvigorated the public’s interest in this dark event, and it 
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brought widespread attention to Ukraine.”* Students often express strong 
interest in this topic and there are multiple excellent readings to choose from. 
Kate Brown’s Manual for Survival: An Environmental History of the Chernobyl Dis- 
aster is part history, part ethnography, and part detective story. It is a gripping 
read that students will not want to put down. Serhii Plokhy’s Chernobyl: The 
History of a Nuclear Catastrophe is another historical account of the subject that 
is worth considering for its minute-by-minute recounting of the history of 
the nuclear disaster. No reading list on Chornobyl would be complete without 
Svetlana Aleksievich’s Voices from Chernobyl: The Oral History of a Nuclear Disaster 
Picador, which highlights the human aspect of the nuclear disaster. This can 
pair well with either Brown or Plokhy. 


Independence 


Any of the readings on the Chornoby] disaster pair well with Serhy Yekelchyk’s 
chapter “From Chernobyl to the Soviet Collapse” in Ukraine: Birth of a Modern Na- 
tion, which can be used to teach students about the demise of the Soviet Union 
and Ukraine's independence in 1991. Selections from Tamara Hundarova’s The 
Post-Chornobyl Library: Ukrainian Postmodernism of the 1990s are also very useful 
for understanding decolonization in Ukraine and the efforts of Ukrainians to 
liberate themselves from a Soviet past. 


Understanding 21st Century Ukraine 


New scholarship on a variety of Ukrainian topics have highlighted feminist and 
queer perspectives, race, and music, while others have addressed the Revolu- 
tion of Dignity. World history courses or contemporary events classes should 
include the 2013-2014 Revolution of Dignity (also known as Euromaidan). One 
option is to have students read an entry in the online edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica to get familiar with the revolution,” and pair it with selections 
from either Marci Shore's The Ukrainian Night: An Intimate History of Revolution or 
Mychailo Wynnyckyj’s Ukraine’s Maidan, Russia’s War: A Chronicle and Analysis of 
the Revolution of Dignity, which provide different scholarly analyses of the revo- 
lution. 

A variety of university courses will benefit from recent works that address 
topics ranging from LGBTQ, feminist and human rights in Ukraine, to drug use 
and disease, to music, culture, and race. Emily Channell-Justice’s edited col- 
lection, Decolonizing Queer Experience: LGBT+ Narratives from Eastern Europe and 
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Eurasia, contains essays on activism, resistance, and resilience in post-social- 
ist spaces, including one chapter on Ukraine. Jessica Zychowicz’s Superfluous 
Women: Art, Feminism, and Revolution in Twenty-First Century Ukraine is a more ex- 
tensive treatment of the experiences of artists, feminists, and queer activists 
in Ukraine. This book could be used in courses on activism/social movements, 
human rights, or the history of revolutions. 

Other studies focus on subjects such as drug use, music, and race. Jennifer 
Carroll’s remarkable study of drug use in Ukraine, Narkomania: Drugs, HIV, and 
Citizenship in Ukraine, is a must-read for anyone studying or teaching about 
substance use, HIV, and citizenship in post-Soviet spaces. On the subject 
of music, Maria Sonevytsky’s new book, Wild Music: Sound and Sovereignty in 
Ukraine, is a beautiful ethnography about the ways that various forms of music 
in Ukraine contribute to, and re-imagine, Ukrainian culture. Adriana Hel- 
big’s Hip Hop Ukraine: Music, Race, and African Migration reveals interracial 
encounters among African students, migrants, and workers in Ukraine. Pair 
this book with more recent events surrounding the treatment of Africans in 
Ukraine as a result of the current war. Char Adams discusses African students’ 
efforts to organize their own war relief efforts’ and Monika Pronczuk ad- 
dresses the barriers that many Africans faced when trying to flee the war in 
Ukraine.” 


Further Resources in Lieu of a Conclusion 


If you find only one thing in this article that works for your future classes, it 
will be significant because you are working to let Ukraine speak. The recom- 
mendations in this article represent a small fraction of what is available. 

In addition, consider the following resources: 


e The Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute has a very helpful guide titled 
“Teaching and Studying Ukraine: List of Resources”.”® Emily Channell-Jus- 
tice and I contributed to this resource compilation during the onset of the 
COVID-19 pandemic to provide online tools to help instructors teach about 
Ukraine. 

e For podcasts on books in Ukrainian studies, turn to New Books Network 
and their section on Ukraine.” Experts in the field interview authors 
whose books are about Ukrainian topics, and these audio resources are 
useful for keeping up with new literature in the field and hearing directly 
from authors themselves. 
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e H-Ukraine (part of the larger H-Net platform) shares and collects recent 
scholarship, teaching resources, interviews, and other material related to 
the academic study of Ukraine. It is free to subscribe to H-Ukraine, and 
announcements get sent directly to your inbox.?° 


Thank you for reading this guide. I appreciate your efforts to make Ukraine 
visible in your classes and put the country on students’ mental maps. Studying 
Ukraine is more important than ever. 


First published as John Vsetecka, “Let Ukraine Speak: Integrating Scholarship on 
Ukraine into Classroom Syllabi,” Clio and the Contemporary, clioandthecontempor 
ary.com, 3 July 2022. Reproduced with permission from Clio and the Contemporary. 
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The book series New Europes aims to provide a new understanding of Europe's 
past and present in the face of current crises such as Russia's war against Ukraine, 
climate change, the post-pandemic recovery, and the rise of new forms of author- 
itarianism. These challenges call for multidisciplinary, transnational, historical 
and critical approaches to existing paradigms for thinking about Europe. The 
editors encourage authors to revisit established narratives of European, nation- 
al and subnational histories, to correct the neglect of geographical areas such as 
Eastern Europe in general studies of Europe, and to seek out new methodologies 
for interpreting documentary evidence. Books in the series are accompanied by 
richly commented selections of primary sources for independent study, alongside 
co-authored as well as single-authored books on topical issues. Edited by a group 
of scholars from History, Political Science, Gender Studies, and Literary Studies, 
the series aims to serve three sets of readers: the general public interested in con- 
textualising present conflicts; readers seeking to deepen their expertise of mod- 
ern European society in global contexts; and those involved in education at the lev- 
el of schools as well as higher education, looking for inspirations and approaches 
in research and teaching of European history. 

The series is edited by The University of New Europe, represented by Jan C. Behrends, 
Dina Gusejnova, Alexander Etkind, Mykola Makhortykh, Andrea Petö, Ellen Rut- 
ten, Dorine Schellens, and Philipp Schmädeke. 
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